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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, 1892-1952 


HIS ISSUE commemorates the PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW’s six- 
hae year of continuous publication. The fiftieth anniversary, 
since it occurred during the war in 1942, went unnoticed. Its present 
editors can now pay homage to their predecessors, especially to Jacob 
Gould Schurman, James Edwin Creighton, G. Watts Cunningham, 
and George H. Sabine. 

“The scope of the REview,” wrote Schurman in a prefatory note to 
the first number, “will be as wide as philosophy in its broadest sense.” 
‘In their selection of papers for publication, the editors will continue 
to ensure that the REVIEW remains, as Schurman intended, “a free 
organ of general philosophy,” and not the instrument “of any institu- 
tion, or of any sect, or of any interest.” 


THE EDITORS 








THE TWO DEMOCRATIC TRADITIONS’ 


ROFESSOR Edward Hallett Carr, in his brilliant book, The 

Soviet Impact on the Western World, remarks that the concept 
of democracy in Western Europe has never been altogether univocal ; 
that, on the contrary, from the time when democracy first became a 
force in Western politics, there have been two democratic traditions, 
or at least two strands of thought in the philosophy of democracy, 
which stressed different ideals and on occasion might seek quite 
different ends.2 The one was more characteristic of, and tended to 
prevail in, Anglo-American thought and practice ; the other was more 
characteristically French or Continental. And though the two were 
never altogether separable and usually were not distinguished, they 
were different and in some respects were capable of becoming an- 
tagonistic. Professor Carr’s diagnosis is at once historically correct and 
highly suggestive. This article is concerned with two questions: first, 
the mainly historical question about the contexts of political experience 
in which the two traditions originated and which were largely respon- 
sible for their differences ; and second, the mainly philosophical ques- 
tion about the nature of the differences and the relationship between 
the two traditions. The latter question is posed by the significant fact 
that, despite their potential disparity, the two traditions have remained 
persistently linked, both in the sense that they were felt to express 
only different aspects of a single ideal and also in the sense that prac- 
tical democratic politics made drafts as occasion dictated almost 
indifferently upon both traditions. The philosophical question is 
obviously a matter of present-day concern. 

That the program of democracy might harbor incompatible purposes 
is of course no new idea. From its very beginning the theory of 
democracy linked together the two ideals of liberty and equality, and 
quite early it became apparent that these two would not unite as 


1 Substantially this article was the De Laguna Lecture at Bryn Mawr College, 
delivered December 3, 1951, but the concluding portion has been rewritten. 

? Professor Carr’s thesis is developed by J. L. Talmon in The Rise of Totali- 
tarian Democracy (1952), which was published after this paper was completed. 
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easily as the democrats of Thomas Jefferson’s generation had hoped. 
Both in Europe and America democratic thought had followed, some- 
times tacitly and sometimes explicitly, Aristotle’s conception of a 
middle-class polity, prevailingly agricultural in its economy and politi- 
cally controlled by a relatively large proportion of landowners who, 
being neither very rich nor very poor, met on a footing of independence 
and equality. This conception was hardly more than an episode in the 
social history of the nineteenth century. Industrialism increased rather 
than diminished disparities of wealth and power, and in the Gilded 
Age that followed the Civil War liberty seemed to mean the power of 
the more able or the more energetic, or merely the more unscrupulous, 
to gain their advantage at other men’s expense. And after De Tocque- 
ville’s study of democracy in America equality seemed to mean the 
tyranny of majorities and the rule of mediocrity. Thus in the accusa- 
tions of its enemies, both conservative and radical, the democratic 
argument seemed to be caught in a dilemma: the more liberty the less 
equality, and the more equality the less liberty. Its more liberal friends, 
like John Stuart Mill, were more than half afraid that the accusation 
was true. Yet at no time could the practical purposes of democracy 


have merely abandoned either ideal, and a democratic philosophy today 
can hardly countenance the notion that they were combined by a sheer 
intellectual confusion. 


This essay starts with the assumption, therefore, that there have 
been two democratic traditions, or at least two distinguishable strands 
in the democratic tradition ; that one has been more characteristically 
Anglo-American and the other more characteristically French; and 
that the first gave primary importance to liberty while the second gave 
primary importance to equality. There were substantial historical 
reasons for this difference of emphasis. But liberty and equality are 
very abstract words and taken out of context are very vague in mean- 
ing. When they symbolize realizable ideals they are shorthand for 
redressing quite definite grievances or bringing about quite definite 
results. For this reason history, which supplies context, is one of the 
ways of analyzing and clarifying their meaning ; it shows what, con- 
cretely, the men who used the words intended to accomplish. It is also 
true that social philosophies, not being very scientific, are in large 
measure occasional performances, though significant social philoso- 
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phies are always charged with meanings that are not exhausted in the 
occasions that produce them. They flourish most luxuriantly in peri- 
ods of tension and unrest, when the “cake of custom” is broken up and 
when traditional ideas and ideals must be adjusted to new contexts and 
new problems. Yet the adjustment proves to be not the matter of a 
generation but of an age. For these reasons also history is an indis- 
pensable aid to analysis. 

All these statements hold good of the conception of democracy. 
Elements in that conception were drawn from a very distant past: from 
the notion of citizenship in the Greek city-state, from the long and 
varied tradition of natural law, and from the faith that divine grace 
imparts spiritual freedom and equality to the true Christian. Yet at 
most democracy merely used these old and familiar expressions to 
symbolize new meanings. The states of affairs with which it had to 
deal were new and violently disruptive of any traditional order or 
system, and the ideals in the light of which it hoped to re-establish 
order and system were new also. And this was true of the two strands 
of thought that have here been called the two democratic traditions. 
They had their points of origin respectively in the two great European 
revolutions which by common consent mark the beginnings of modern 
European politics: the Puritan Revolution of the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury, which was consummated in the bloodless English Revolution of 
1688, and the French Revolution a century later. As is the habit of 
revolutions each had its philosopher: in the one case John Locke, in 
the other Rousseau. These men were the intellectual ancestors of the 
two democratic traditions. In their political philosophies were crystal- 
lized the purposes of the English and French revolutionists, and 
through them these purposes became a part of the meaning that later 
generations tried to work out in a realized idea of democracy. 


I 


It has become the custom of historians to cast their generalizations 
about the two revolutions in the same mold. Both, it is said, are to be 
interpreted as the rise to power — social, economic, and political — of 
the middle class and as the disappearance of something from society 
which it is the custom to call “feudalism.” This interpretation is no 
doubt true and important, but in part at least it is due to something 
more recent than either revolution: namely, the philosophical or scien- 
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tific preference of present-day historians for sociological and economic 
explanation. And this kind of explanation tends to obscure somewhat 
a primary virtue of history — the sympathetic appreciation of men in 
terms of their own conscious purposes and problems. It imposes on the 
historian a duty to understand the motives of the people he writes 
about better than those people understood themselves. Oliver Crom- 
well was deeply concerned for the material and spiritual welfare of 
those whom he called “the poor godly people of England,” but he 
would hardly have construed godliness as a prerogative of the middle 
class. Nor are Gerrard Winstanley and John Lilburne, who were as 
class-conscious as anyone of their generation, more humanly intelligi- 
ble in the light of that fact than in the light of their whole-souled devo- 
tion to the different versions of Puritanism that each professed. It is 
quite certain that none of these men could have taken “middle class” in 
the same sense as Robespierre. In order to appreciate the contrast 
between the two democratic traditions it is important to emphasize the 
differences that distinguished the two revolutions. And since democ- 
racy, in one of its phases at least, belongs to the history of ideas, the 
ends that were consciously before the minds of the actors are primarily 
important. Even from the point of view of sociological history it is 
certainly true that, if both revolutions gave power to the middle class, 
this was a very different operation in England in the seventeenth 
century from what it was in France in the eighteenth; and if both 
revolutions extinguished feudalism, what was extinguished in England 
was very different from what was extinguished in France. 

The English revolutionist characteristically thought of himself as 
the exponent not of a social class but of a religious body or even of a 
religious revelation, and he pictured himself as trying to restore 
something rather than as trying to make a fresh start or as attacking 
something that lay far back in the Middle Ages. In the history of ideas 
myths are often highly indicative of what people are thinking about. 
And the myth of the Puritan Revolution, even on a political level, was 
that it was trying to restore a pristine English constitution which had 
existed among the Anglo-Saxons, had been affirmed against the Nor- 
man kings in Magna Carta, and had been perverted and corrupted by 
Tudor and Stuart usurpations. This was, of course, pure legend — 
the Puritans knew no more about the Saxons than Montaigne had 
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known about the cannibals — but it was a belief so deep-seated that 
its vestiges have never been expunged from popular consciousness. 
The best efforts of English historians have never quite dispelled the 
illusion that Magna Carta was somehow the palladium of English 
liberty. Accordingly, the most radical slogan that the Puritan Revolu- 
tion invented was to restore the Englishman’s “birthright.” This the 
revolutionist took to mean his freedom to follow his conscience in his 
religious affiliation, to be free from taxation imposed in ways which 
he took to be novel and arbitrary, to be released from the impositions 
of monopolies created by royal favoritism, and to escape the jurisdic- 
tion of prerogative courts, with summary and inquisitorial procedures, 
which he believed had usurped the powers of the ancient courts of 
common law. Even on the level of religion what he was consciously 
resisting was not medievalism but what he believed to be the Roman- 
izing tendencies of Laud and Charles, and these he objected to not 
because they were old but because, after the Reformation, he regarded 
them as perversions. Many Englishmen disliked these even if they 
were not Puritans but remained royalist and Episcopalian. If the 
revolutionist were a Presbyterian, he thought them absolutely wicked, 
though he might still be a royalist and might still count himself a 
member of the national church. And if he were a Congregationalist or 
a Baptist, he might think there was little to choose between Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians ; as Milton said, “New Presbyter is but Old 
Priest writ large.”” Whatever his affiliation, the Puritan imagined his 
revolution by an analogy with the prevailing myth of Protestantism: 
the return to a condition that was primitive and good, because it was 
undefiled by the machinations of evil men. 

A more circumstantial account of the Puritan Revolution would 
enlarge and confirm what is thus suggested: its political purposes were 
everywhere crossed with religious purposes, and its thinking was per- 
meated less with political ideas than with religious and theological 
ideas. This was the idiom that the Puritan spoke and these were the 
categories in which he thought. If his problems and his issues are 
stated in his own terms, and not in the constitutional abstractions of 
nineteenth-century historians or the sociological abstractions of twen- 
tieth-century historians, the contending factions were not political 
parties or Social classes but religious bodies. The Puritan Revolution, 
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in its own understanding of itself, was a contest between religious 
sects each bent on finding freedom for its own beliefs and for its own 
manner of religious association and life, and too often equally bent on 
forcing its beliefs and manner of life on other bodies that also were 
convinced of their own divine mandate and their own inherent claim 
to liberty. 

This was the root of its political failure and also of its greatest 
achievement. Even after its more radical wing, under Cromwell’s lead- 
ership, had gained a complete military victory, they were unable to 
find a constitutional settlement because so few of them — including 
Cromwell himself — could conceive the revolution as mainly political 
or politics as mainly secular. John Lilburne’s Levellers, who were the 
closest approximation to a popular political party with constitutional 
and secular aims, were rendered politically impotent by the defection 
of the Baptists, who on sociological grounds should have been their 
natural allies.*? Cromwell himself could never get free from the incom- 
patible purposes that ran through revolutionary Puritanism, the pur- 
pose of establishing the rule of Parliament and the purpose of estab- 
lishing the rule of the saints, and this incompatibility “ultimately 
wrecked the revolution and restored the monarchy.”* Cromwell’s gov- 
ernment, despite his obviously sincere efforts, could never be made 
anything but a military dictatorship. In 1649 even the most moderate 
revolutionists, the higher officers in Cromwell’s army, supposed that a 
reform of parliamentary representation was inevitable, and indeed the 
argument for it was in substance the same as that which prevailed in 
1832. Yet the settlement in 1688 left Parliament unreformed and was 
so manifestly a compromise between the conflicting claims of Par- 
liament and the Crown that it might be said to have set up compro- 
mise as a fundamental principle of English constitutionalism. 

But if compromise meant in a sense the political failure of Puritan- 
isni, it was also the unique achievement of the English Revolution. 
What was most obviously achieved in 1688 was religious toleration 
and the end of the religious conflicts which, as Luther had predicted 
at the beginning of the Reformation, would “fill the world with blood.” 
In its broader implications this went far beyond the religious con- 


*The Leveller Tracts, 1647-1653, ed. William Haller and Godfrey Davies 
(1944), Introduction, p. 21. 
*S. R. Gardiner, Commonwealth and Protectorate (1897), II, 18t. 
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troversies that it quieted. What the English Revolution contributed 
to the democratic tradition was the principle of freedom for minorities, 
together with a constitutional system both to protect and to regulate 
that freedom. For the individual it meant freedom of association in 
accord with his own understanding of his own interests, and for the 
group it meant freedom to decide for itself its own manner of life 
within a framework of legally supported and legally limited rights and 
duties consonant at once with public order and a considerable, but not 
an unlimited, competence for self-determination. This is a principle 
that apparently must be acknowledged in some form by any govern- 
ment that is to remain free and constitutional. It is two-sided. It 
assumes that the area within which a government ought to act is 
limited, is defined by law, and cannot extend over all the interests and 
activities of its citizens; a free government cannot be totalitarian. On 
the other side it assumes that there is a wide range of social and moral 
and religious practices that can safely be, and ought to be, left to 
voluntary associations, partly because membership in them is com- 
patible with the performance of all a man’s duties as a citizen, partly 
on the more positive ground that diversity of interest is a genuine 


contribution to good citizenship. People can and ought to manage 
most of their affairs for themselves in groups that they organize for 
themselves and that make their own rules, the function of the state 
being largely protective and regulative. To no small extent this is what 
in fact political liberty has meant. 


II 


A generation after the fierce antagonisms and bitter recriminations 
of the Puritan Revolution had died down, John Locke was able to see 
quite clearly what had been accomplished and to state it dispassionate- 
ly in the little pamphlet which, more than any other book, provided for 
Englishmen and Americans the philosophy of democracy. In simple 
terms and without its now obsolete technicalities it can be paraphrased 
in three principal statements. 

In the first place, religion is not a matter that directly concerns 
either the theory or the practice of a political society ; what needs to be 
said about it can be summed up in the single word “toleration.” This 
was indeed a summary disposition of a question that had been bitterly 
controversial ; it accepted as a foregone conclusion a degree of secular- 
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ism in politics that as a rule neither the Puritans nor their opponents 
had been able to imagine. Only forty years before, Hobbes had ex- 
pended half of Leviathan on the “Christian Commonwealth” and the 
“Kingdom of Darkness.” And Locke’s solution turned the “separation 
of church and state,” which Calvinism had used to justify the legal 
enforcement of Christian discipline, into a defense of noncoercion. For 
Locke the church is “a voluntary society of men, joining themselves to- 
gether of their own accord in order to the public worshipping of God 
in such manner,as they judge acceptable to Him.” The state’s obliga- 
tion in respect to religion is fulfilled if it preserves a general freedom 
of association. For religious belief is a private matter, and the life and 
practice of a religious community are matters which it can decide for 
itself. 

In the second place, men and women, in so far as a political theory 
needs to consider their nature, are socially and morally adult, in short, 
reasonable. They acknowledge, and in general they practice, rules of 
fair dealing, justice, and right in their relations with one another. The 
validity of these moral rules may therefore be taken for granted ; the 
“law” in this broad sense would be binding even if there were no 
governments. The state itself, considered as different from society, 
makes no moral rules at all but only supplements them when impartial 
judgment and enforcement are needed to give them effect. Its field of 
operation is limited, and government is in a sense a superficial thing 
in comparison with the society of which it is, so to speak, the coercive 
arm. A government may become tyrannous and its subjects may need 
to rebel against it, to replace it, and to create a new government con- 
sonant with their interests, but a society is never dissolved short of 
complete chaos. Society provides an underlying moral structure that 
states support but do not create. For this reason they ought to act 
only by known rules of law and within limits set by constitutional 


guaranties. The justification for coercion, when it becomes necessary, 
is that it supports a moral and social order that is not coercive. This 
distinction between government and society is indeed seriously ob- 
scured by the looseness of Locke’s terminology but it is fundamental 
to his political philosophy. His defense of the Revolution amounted 
in substance to the assertion that the Stuart kings had flouted the 
convictions and the settled practices of the English community. 
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In the third place, Locke assumed as a matter of course that society, 
just as it should permit many churches, will harbor a maze of private 
relationships and permit a multitude of groups and associations that 
pursue their own interests and mostly make their own rules, subject 
only to such control by the state as is needed to protect the public 
interest and to preserve the inherent social purpose of the group itself. 
He clearly regarded the family, with its wide-spreading ramifications 
of authority and discipline and dependency, as in no sense created or 
superseded by political society. This phase of Locke’s social philosophy 
is, to be sure, largely tacit, probably because he never thought to ques- 
tion it. It is most clearly suggested by the deep congeniality he felt 
with Richard Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. His conception 
of natural law was thus continuous with that of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and ultimately with Aristotle. The fundamental assumption of Aris- 
totle, and indeed of Greek social philosophy in general, was that society 
depends on division of labor and therefore consists of social classes 
that perform indispensable social functions. From this point of view 
there is a close relationship between liberty and social position, because 
it is presumed that in finding a socially useful work the individual 
finds also a satisfying expression for his natural capacities. In other 
words the theory assumes that in principle at least there is no deep 
disparity between individual aspiration and the existing structure of 
social classes, with the opportunities that the latter afford. In general 
Locke probably shared this belief and could therefore suppose that 
freedom of association, which had resolved antagonisms between re- 
ligious sects, would also mitigate the most serious compulsions that 
occur when social position becomes discriminatory and oppressive. 

It was this aspect of Locke’s political philosophy, and of the demo- 
cratic tradition that grew most directly from it, that gives rise to the 
contrast between it and the second democratic tradition now to be 
considered. Locke’s political philosophy was never detached from a 
theory of society which accepted status as a matter of course and which 
regarded status as not only compatible with political freedom but even 
as a condition of it. This phase of the philosophy was quite definitely 
in accord with the actual outcome of the Revolution of 1688, which 
was a political rather than a social revolution. It established the out- 
line of constitutional and representative government and it provided a 
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measure of intellectual freedom and civil liberty which made English 
government the model and the envy of French observers like Voltaire 
and Montesquieu. But that government, until well into the nineteenth 
century, was virtually the monopoly of a ruling class, and English 
society, despite a formidable amount of intermarriage and infiltration, 
preserved intact the distinction between trade and gentility and a strati- 
fication that was none the less real because it had no special support in 
law. Certainly England would never have been counted a democracy 
by anyone who got his connotations of the word from French Jacobin- 
ism ; Hegel regarded its government as a degenerate form of feudalism. 
Except in America the democratic tradition that stemmed from Locke 
implied very little of social equality, and the American version was 
due to America and not to Locke. The other democratic tradition was 
widely different, in origin, in context, in purposes, and in philosophy. 


III 


In this other case the historian’s formula about abolishing “feudal- 
ism” was ready-made; the French Revolution really did abolish feu- 
dalism — by resolution of the National Assembly on August 4, 1789. 
The abolition of feudalism was the myth of the French Revolution, 
much as restoring the Englishman’s birthright was the myth of the 
Puritan Revolution. In its context the myth had a definite and concrete 
meaning, even though it had little to do with feudalism as a living 
political system. Certainly no Frenchman in 1789 would have fought 
for his birthright because he was not aware of having any. The one 
political attribute that he had in common with all other Frenchmen 
was his loyalty and subjection to the king, which the Revolution trans- 
formed into loyalty and subjection to the nation. Any possible parlia- 
mentary tradition that he might have had far back in the Middle Ages 
had been severed by more than two centuries of royal absolutism. Nor 
could his revolutionary purposes have any special relation with the 
liberties of religious sects; in France as-nearly as possible there were 
no sects after Louis XIV expelled the Protestants. If they concerned 
religion at all, they made him a militant atheist bent on destroying 
what Voltaire had called “the infamous,” a fact that in itself made his 
democracy suspect to Frenchmen who valued their loyalty to Catholi- 
cism. Neither in France nor in England were these contrasting rela- 
tions of democracy to religion transient or unimportant. Long after the 
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Revolution De Tocqueville deplored the fact that pious Frenchmen 
regarded the checking of democracy as a religious duty, and still 
later Gladstone acknowledged that nonconformity was a pillar of 
English liberalism. 

For the revolutionist of 1789 the abolition of feudalism meant relief 
from very galling realities of his everyday political experience.® Every- 
where he found himself confronted by the fact that his legal rights 
and his political privileges depended not at all on the fact that he was 
a Frenchman but on his membership in some group to which custom 
or royal grant assigned a special place in the society and the economy 
and the government. Affiliations of this sort determined his social 
standing, his place in the army, his position in the economy, his taxes, 
and the part in politics that he might hope to play. If he belonged to 
the nobility, he had substantial privileges but he was debarred by law 
from engaging in many occupations. If he were a professional man, 
a lawyer for example, his position was fixed by membership in a pro- 
fessional association, and such membership was costly and hard to get, 
for the association held a monopoly of some branch of practice and 
membership conveyed the right to take part in the affairs of some 
municipal corporation. The same was true if he were a skilled artisan 
and the member of a guild. And if he were a peasant, he shared priv- 
ileges in common land controlled by his village but he shared also a 
communal responsibility for taxes and road work. If he were an of- 
ficial, his office was likely to be property which he must inherit or 
buy, and he was irremovable. In 1789, when the government revived 
the obsolete practice of electing a States General, everyone voted with 
the group where his station in life placed him, for according to the 
constitutional theory what was represented was not the individual but 
the corporations which composed the estates of the realm. French 
society was a maze of corporate bodies that were at once legal, voca- 
tional, and political and that were endowed with privileges and 
monopolies and duties. Whatever rights a Frenchman possessed he 
had as a member of one or more such groups ; his rights were privileges 
in the etymological sense of the word, that is, private laws. In French 
politics there were hundreds of liberties, corresponding to the hundreds 


® The following three paragraphs depend on R. R. Palmer, “Man and Citizen: 
Applications of Individualism in the French Revolution,” in Essays in Political 
Theory, ed. Milton R. Konvitz and Arthur E. Murphy (1948), pp. 130 ff. 
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of positions or ranks or stations, but there was no liberty conceived 
as the civic or political attribute of men as citizens. It was this fact 
that gave force to revolutionary slogans like the “Rights of Man and 
Citizen.” 

The abolition of feudalism meant that the revolutionist, quite defi- 
nitely and consciously, intended to swéep away this whole cumbersome 
and irritating complex of status, which was in truth obsolete for any 
existing economic or political purpose. For it he meant to substitute a 
uniform citizenship giving equal political rights and imposing equal 
political obligations on everyone, and he meant to open all occupations 
to every qualified person, without regard for social position or mem- 
bership in any special kind of association. In a profound sense the 
Revolution was a revolt against status and its ideal was to destroy 
every status except one — namely, citizenship in the state, which by 
becoming universal would cease to be invidious. And broadly speak- 
ing something of this sort was what the French Revolution in fact 
accomplished. It put at the center of modern politics the concept of 
equal national citizenship and as its counterpart the concept of the 
sovereign national state, supreme over every other form of social 
organization. 

This characterization throws into sharp relief the contrast between 
the French and the English revolutions. In making the churches into 
voluntary associations the English Revolution had recognized that a 
sect or a religious minority is in fact a community devoted to practicing 
a way of life that is at once communal and individual, and it assumed 
the value of such associations. The French Revolution, devoted to the 
ideal of equal citizenship within the single unity of the state, assumed 
that communities within the state are potentially a threat to the state. 
So far as it could it abolished religious communities not only Catholic 
but Jewish, in the latter case often against the will of Jews who pre- 
ferred their old corporate status to the new equality. Indeed it sought 
to spread the principle of a radical individualism right across the social 
structure. It abolished the corporate character of schools, hospitals, 
charitable foundations, the universities, and the learned academies. It 
nationalized perhaps a fifth of the land in the country but only for the 
purpose of transferring it to individual owners. And it forbade every 
kind of union or trade association either of workers or employers. 
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André de Chénier, a poet and a revolutionist who himself fell a victim 
to the Terror, summed up its aspirations as follows: 

Unwise and unhappy is the state where there exist various associations and 
collective bodies whose members, on entering them, acquire a different spirit and 
different interests from the general spirit and the general interest! Happy is the 


land where there is no form of association but the state, no collective body but 
the country, no interest but the general good !* 


IV 


There can be no doubt what philosopher Chénier was paraphrasing. 
It was Rousseau, who spoke for the French Revolution as authentical- 
ly as Locke had spoken for the English, though with one great differ- 
ence in the temper of the statement. Locke had represented the sober 
second thought of Puritanism a generation after its radical phase; 
Rousseau wrote down as literal truth the messianic hopes of the French 
Revolution a generation before it occurred. But he saw quite clearly 
what was to be the major object of its attack: the intolerable and dis- 
criminatory system of status and hierarchy that stood between the 
citizen and both his private rights and his civic duties. The glorification 
of citizenship was common to Rousseau and to the Revolution. A free 
paraphrase of Rousseau, like that of Locke already given, might run 
as follows. 

First, the human individual apart from the state is not at all the adult 
and reasonable being that Locke had taken him to be. Natively he is a 
nonrational and a nonmoral animal, guided in his behavior solely by 
instinct, and his instincts are directed toward his own self-preserva- 
tion. He achieves morality and reason, and therefore freedom, only 
when he becomes a citizen, for only then “the voice of duty takes the 
place of physical impulses and the right of appetite.” The rights of 
man, therefore, are his rights as a citizen, and until he is a citizen he is 
not a social or a moral being at all. 

Second, it follows that the claims which the state can make upon its 
citizens and the area in which it can rightfully act are by no means 
limited, as Locke had regarded them. In Rousseau the state and society, 
which Locke had definitely though inadequately distinguished, are 
merged ; the state overlaps and includes every phase of society. To the 
state the citizen surrenders totally his private rights and interests. His 


* Quoted by Palmer, op. cit., p. 149. 
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personal will, when properly understood, is identical with the General 
Will of the society, and this Will is identical with morality, is infallibly 
right, and quite exhausts the citizen’s will when he has contributed to 
forming a consensus of the group. If he imagines his interest to be 
otherwise, he is mistaken, and if he is coerced, he is “forced to be free.” 

Third, a private association of citizens, merely because it is private, 
is inimical to the public interest. Deliberation about the public good 
would always reach the right conclusion if it could be conducted in 
such a way that “the citizens had no communication one with an- 
other.” A party is a faction and faction defeats the common good. 
Corporate bodies, as Hobbes had said, are like “worms in the entrails 
of a private man.” Ideally they ought not to exist and if they exist 
they must be weak. For every such association absorbs the citizen’s 
loyalty, which ought to be directed solely toward the state; a demo- 
cratic society should be one in which absolutely nothing stands between 
man aud the state. Nothing points up the difference between Locke 
and Rousseau more sharply than their differing attitudes toward reli- 
gious toleration. Both men indeed supported toleration as a policy, but 
Rousseau’s remarkable chapter on “Civil Religion” expressed a degree 
of hostility toward Christianity that has no counterpart in Locke. 
Rousseau perceived that the essence of Western Christianity had 
always been a claim of spiritual freedom, whether in the form of free- 
dom of conscience or of spiritual independence in the church. And for 
Rousseau this was a radical vice, an incurable source of dissension in 
every Christian state. If a man were really a Christian he would for 
that reason be a bad citizen, and there have been good citizens only 
because most men have been bad Christians. Ideally the religion of 
the citizen should be the religion of the state, and “all the world is in 
its sight infidel, foreign, and barbarous.” Toleration in Locke’s eyes 
was so deeply ingrained in the spirit of Christianity that it “seems 
monstrous for men to be so blind as not to perceive the necessity and 
advantage of it.” In Rousseau’s eyes it is an unavoidable second best 
and its merit, one suspects, is that it renders impotent associations that 
the state cannot destroy. 

Rousseau’s version of democracy, therefore, is not in any funda- 
mental sense incompatible with absolute government, provided ab- 
solutism can claim to speak for “the people.” This fact always strikes 
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an Englishman or an American as utterly paradoxical, though it is not 
really more so than the parallel fact that Locke’s version was not 
fundamentally incompatible with social stratification and a government 
that was hardly popular at all. Rousseau’s famous sentence about 
forcing men to be free was prophetic. Robespierre echoed it when he 
described the Revolution as “the despotism of liberty against tyranny” 
and when he bluntly declared during the Terror, “the General Will is 
our will,” meaning the will of his own party. In fact French radical 
democracy, coupled with the collapse of idealism that followed two 
revolutions, was a point of origin for the empires of the two Napoleons, 
and these discovered in the national plebiscite a democratic justification 
for dictatorship. Certainly the plebiscite is a sufficiently logical con- 
sequence of the notion that democracy consists in counting everybody 
as one and nobody as more than one. If it appears to be either doc- 
trinaire or democratically spurious, as it does to anyone bred in the 
tradition of Locke, this can only imply the inadequacy of that principle 
to express the premises of his own democratic philosophy. 
Vv 

This account of the two democratic traditions sharpens, perhaps 
exaggerates, the contrast between them, and the point of the contrast 
depends on the fact that the evolution of democratic government 
throughout the nineteenth century continually drew upon both. In 
England, and indeed wherever democracy prevailed, it tended to level 
off inherited rank and position: by extending the suffrage until it 
became practically universal, by making parliamentary constituencies 
into numerically equal blocks of population, by abolishing legal priv- 
ileges and disabilities before the law, and by changing the law itself 
to offset the advantage that power may give to a litigant. Equal citi- 
zenship was a concept indispensable to the growth of democratic gov- 
ernment. In France, and again wherever democracy prevailed, demo- 
cratic government depended on freedom of association and the collec- 
tive power of minorities: by permitting organized agitation by freely 
formed political parties and pressure groups, in legalizing collective 
bargaining, and in supporting freedom of thought, publication, and 
speech, which are in effect the liberties of groups as much as of 
individuals. The freedom of minorities also was a concept indispensa- 
ble to the growth of democratic government. Both traditions, then, 
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were authentically democratic. Any viable program of democracy, it 
seems, depends on finding a way to conserve the values affirmed both 
in the name of equality and in the name of liberty, and any valid 
analysis of democracy must relate them. 

Such an analysis, if it were to approach satisfactory completeness, 
would have to clarify the three concepts which played a major part in 
both democratic traditions: the human individual or the personality 
for whom freedom and equality were claimed, the society or complex 
net of social relationships in which human beings are always inter- 
meshed and which is the medium both for realizing and repressing 
personality, and authority or coercion which is always more or less a 
factor in the relationship and which both traditions tended to identify 
too exclusively with the state or organized legal and political power. 
In particular it would have to clarify the actual connections and 
mutual interdependence of these three factors, which make the con- 
cepts virtually correlative. In truth these interconnections are so com- 
plicated and so little understood that nothing like a satisfactory analy- 
sis is possible. It can, however, be shown that the two democratic 
traditions had a common ground, which accounts for the fact that 
liberty and equality were ethical presumptions inherent in both. As 
was made clear in the historical exposition given above, each tradition 
was in part dominated by the purpose of redressing a specific and 
really intolerable grievance, in one case the regimentation of groups 
associated by a religious interest felt to be personal and private, in the 
other the repression occasioned by vested interests and legally in- 
trenched privilege. Each constructed its idea of democracy in terms of 
the grievance it meant to redress, and in so doing each failed to reckon 
with the mutual dependence between personality, society, and state 
just mentioned. A legitimate claim at one point became self-defeating 
at another which the theory did not envisage. The concluding portion 
of this article is intended to show how this was so. In general its con- 
clusion will be that the ideal common to both traditions was social and 
political organization through mutual understanding and agreement, 
and hence as little coercive as possible, and that liberty and equality 
were conditions of there being any such understanding.* 

It has been pointed out that equalitarian individualism had as its 


7Cf. Grace A. de Laguna, “Democratic Equality and Individuality,” Philos. 
Rev., LV (1946), 111 ff. 
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consequence, which certainly was not anticipated by Rousseau, the 
fostering of dictatorship based on an alleged mandate from “the 
people.” In reality this relationship was wholly logical. For in so far 
as it is possible to produce a society in accord with Chénier’s specifica- 
tions quoted above —a society in which citizenship is stretched to 
cover the whole range of human interests and in which there are no 
private associations able to exert a collective influence in politics — 
the result is to reduce the individual to impotence. The absolutely 
sovereign and omnicompetent state is the logical correlate of a society 
which consists of atomic individuals. In general, extension of the 
suffrage and representation on the basis of numbers did not increase 
the powers of the legislature, which Locke regarded as the center of 
power in the state, but tended rather to increase the power of the 
executive and to restrict the deliberative phases of government. More- 
over, the elevation of the state to supremacy over all other forms of 
social organization did not necessarily diminish social stratification or 
reduce the power of special interests over government. One rather 
obvious consequence of wiping out the legal and economic privileges 
of the estates and corporations was to make property almost the sole 
index of social position, and in France the middle-class monarchy that 
followed the Napoleonic Empire made property the qualification for 
political rights. The competition of property interests for control of 
government led directly to, and in a large measure tended to justify, 
Marx’s accusation that bourgeois democracy in fact means plutocracy. 
The individualist radicalism of the Revolution gave place to the class 
radicalism of the nineteenth century and the present. What the two 
types of radicalism had in common was a form of individualism that 
flattened down individuality into mere likeness of kind, in the one 
case of man in the abstract or citizenship, in the other of membership 
in a social class. But likeness of kind carries no implication of spon- 
taneous, active, and contributing membership in a social community, 
which is certainly what the individualist intended that liberty should 
mean. 

The identification of society with mass, and of democracy with the 
action of individuals in the mass, is not a theoretical error only but a 
well-authenticated part of the mechanics of dictatorship. That it spells 
the death of political democracy is not a matter of speculation. It has 
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been the formula for dictatorship of all sorts to destroy and regiment 
associations that had been created by the freedom to organize and that 
had the power to pursue a common interest by collective action. It was 
this formula which in Germany destroyed the free labor unions and 
regimented workingmen into a Labor Front, which had twenty-five 
million members and not an atom of independence. It was the same 
formula that produced the single-party states, and this in effect means 
no parties at all in any sense in which parties are indispensable factors 
in democratic government. A group of human beings associated ac- 
cording to a principle of unadulterated individualism is not a society 
but a rabble, and a society approaches such a condition only by being 
demoralized. This sort of disintegration reacts inevitably both on the 
individuals that compose the society and on government. It can be 
ruled by a combination of force and mass hysteria and indeed can be 
ruled in no other way. For its members, crowded into a structureless 
organization that is merely gregarious, are in effect isolated and power- 
less, and social isolation is incompatible not only with effective indi- 
vidual action but in the end with clear thinking or responsible judg- 
ment. Government tends to become a practice of applied psychiatry 
designed to produce rather than to cure neurosis. The ruler becomes 
the messianic or charismatic leader, and the governed become amenable 
to manipulation by every form of unreasoning indoctrination. The 
tyranny of the majority, on which the philosophers of the nineteenth 
century wasted so much anxiety, was mostly a myth. What happens is 
the tyranny of a minority that can use social demoralization to monopo- 
lize terror and propaganda. 

It is of course not the case that results of this sort, when they occur, 
are caused by a perverse belief in a bad psychology or a doctrinaire 
theory of democracy. The producing conditions are objective and are 
unavoidable hazards that democracy under modern conditions has to 
meet. Organization both of industry and government on a vast scale 
with consequent centralization of power, urbanization and high mobili- 
ty which identify residence merely with the tie of the job, the reduction 
of the family practically to its biological limit, and the fact that religious 


®* The expression is taken from Elton Mayo’s chapter entitled “The Rabble 
Hypothesis,” in The Social Problems of an Industrial Society (1945). See his 
criticism of the individualist psychology characteristic of laissez faire liberalism, 


especially of its economics. Cf. “Beyond Ideology,” Philos. Rev., LVII (1948), 
1 ff 
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congregations have long ceased to be communities all tend to thin out 
the social medium and to increase the number of persons who in effect 
are socially isolated. Urbanization and industrialism were feared and 
disliked by first-generation democrats, but it is ironical that they are 
a risk to democracy precisely in so far as they produce a state of affairs 
superficially like what equalitarian individualism held to be desirable. 
That is to say they level off highly differentiated work groups and 
neighborhood groups, in which membership may be a genuine per- 
sonal good, but they bring the normal consequence of remote and 
impersonal authority.® 

This conclusion follows, and the conclusion sets an inescapable 
problem for democracy: in order to be democratic a society has to be 
a complex structure of lesser societies which are corporately or col- 
lectively units because they stand for interests that are at once personal 
to their members and are shared, and such groups have to provide the 
conditions for giving their members a justified sense of participation. 
Collectively they have to be self-governing in the sense that they set 
the standards of their own performance, gauge their own interests, and 
in general live their own lives in their own way, and at the same time 
they have to give their members individually a part in forming the 
collective decision. This is what liberty means, in so far as it is a per- 
sonal experience in a social organization. The principle applies to 
government but obviously has no exclusive reference to it; so far as 
it affects the individuals concerned, there may be very little difference 
between public and private organizations. A labor union is not neces- 
sarily democratic merely because membership in it is “voluntary,” and 
business in important respects is, to use Beardsley Ruml’s expression, 
“a private government.” Society is full of “rules-making institutions,” 
but whether rules are oppressive or not depends very much on how 
they are made and enforced, and particularly on the attitude engen- 
dered in a person who is subject to them. If he genuinely feels that 
they are his rules and are not merely imposed on him, he is quite 
likely to think of them as the safeguards of his liberty. Liberty is not 


* The Tennessee Valley Authority is perhaps the most interesting, because the 
most self-conscious, effort in recent American politics to face this problem. See 
David Lilienthal, Democracy on the March (1944); and This I Do Believe 
(1949) ; also an effort to make an objective evaluation of its success by Philip 
Selznick, TVA and the Grass Roots (1949). 
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simply an attribute of an indivdiual; it is a relationship between a 
person and the complex of societies to which he belongs. The extent 
to which freedom of association can be generally and effectively 
achieved, and the extent to which association can preserve individual 
spontaneity, are the measures of liberty in any society. 

From this conception of liberty it follows that the exercise of authori- 
ty, or the more specifically political aspect of social organization, is 
consequent on deliberation and only marginally becomes downright 
coercion. The theory candidly accepts the existence of many and di- 
verse interests and of groups with real power to protect them, and also 
the certainty that diverse interests in many cases will be antagonistic. 
Democratic politics is inherently contentious, though not contentious 
without limit. The theory can lead to a workable policy only if negoti- 
ation and mutual adjustment lead to agreements that are at once reason- 
ably acceptable and reasonably stable. Consequently the political insti- 
tutions of a democratic society are primarily organs for keeping open 
the channels of communication on which consultation and negotiation 
depend, or for creating channels of communication where none exist. 
In point of fact the development of democratic constitutionalism has 
largely consisted in extending or inventing institutions before which 
conflicting interests could be made to confront one another under 
conditions leading to successful negotiation and orderly regulation. In 
its earliest stages the groups whose claims to autonomy made them 
potential centers of disorder were largely religious sects, and in our 
federal system the self-government explicitly protected was that of 
localities, but in practice the principle has been steadily and very wide- 
ly extended. Its fundamental assumptions are that the issues are so 
complex and changeable that parties at interest must be free to make 
their own case, that deliberation at this level must in the nature of the 
case take place largely through the spokesmen of organized interests, 
that communication between such interests is not only possible but 
has a reasonable chance of leading to a workable consensus, and that 
in any event to g¢t the dispute into the open is indispensable for an 
intelligent exercise of authority. 


VI 


Such a confrontation of interests, designed to foster free exchange of 
view and to issue in understanding, requires not only freedom but 
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also equality. This is true in the elementary sense that free bargaining 
does not in fact take place except between persons or groups with 
relatively equal power. But it is also true in the more profound sense 
that full understanding cannot be reached except on the basis of mutual 
respect and with a mutual acknowledgment of good faith and the ac- 
ceptance of the principle that the purpose of understanding is to pro- 
tect all valid interests. This condition is not inconsistent with there 
being differences of position or even of rank, but it is not met unless 
such differences themselves count as values that ought to be taken into 
account. Consequently a society that is hierarchical simply by assump- 
tion, or that depends on use and wont in such a fashion that its ranks 
and orders are not themselves subject to criticism and revision, does 
not offer the possibility of more than a qualified form of democracy. 
The historical exposition given above has tried to show that some such 
assumption, made tacitly by reason of its failure to make explicit its 
implicit premises, really was contained in the form of democratic 
constitutionalism that stemmed from Locke. 

It was this which was met by the more equalitarian individualism 
of the other democratic tradition. This equalitarianism, despite its 
fallacious supposition that liberty could be gained by the absorption of 
personality into citizenship, was right at least in what it denied, namely, 
that personality can be identified with, or exhausted by, social position 
or status. It was this phase of Rousseau’s thought that Kant summed 
up in the ethical axiom that persons are to be treated as ends rather 
than as means. And indeed the ethical dictum, vague as it is, cor- 
responds to a quite genuine fact of social psychology. It throws into 
relief an important feature of the kind of relationship that connects a 
person with his cultural milieu. Every society depends on and exacts 
some kind and degree of conformity, and different cultures support 
widely different systems of status, but no culture reduces its members 
to automata or fails to acknowledge that self-respect is both a genuine 
good and a powerful human motive.’® While it is quite true that no 
theory of personality, psychological or ethical, can dispense with the 
conception of social role, it is a sociological exaggeration to describe a 
personality as a kind of intersection at which social relationships meet 
and cross. The process of internalization by which a growing personali- 


Henry A. Murray and Clyde Kluckhohn, “Outline of a Conception of Per- 
sonality,” in Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture (1950), p. 25. 
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ty takes up interests and values from his culture is selective and is 
never wholly a passive acceptance. It does not foreclose a critical 
reaction on his society or his station in it, or even his rebellion against 
it, and originality, when it occurs, is as dependent on acculturation or 
socialization as conformity is. “Even the arts not only record values 
but are always in some sense criticisms of society.’”?1 A person takes 
society, so to speak, on his own terms and he demands that it take him 
on the same terms, and, when this proves to be impossible, mutual 
understanding stops. 

The question about which speculation has sometimes raged, from 
Rousseau to Freud, whether on the whole civilization liberates or 
inhibits personality, whether it makes men free or makes them slaves, is 
utterly fictitious. It is not fictitious to ask whether a given society 
imposes too many relationships on too many of its members that they 
experience as frustrating, or puts whole classes of them into positions 
that they feel to be ridiculous or degrading or humiliating. This is not 
a matter of social position as such, or of differing ranks and stations, 
or even of authority and subordination ; these exist always and every- 
where in societies. The question is rather how the persons concerned 
experience their position. They may take it as a matter of course, as 
something that has always been and that is intrinsically right and 
reasonable, and if so they accept their lot in life, even though it may be 
a very hard lot, with equanimity and self-respect. It is quite another 
matter if they are confronted by differences of rank that seem to them 
to be senseless, to correspond to no socially useful purpose, and to give 
power and privilege for no substantial service. In that case they feel 
themselves to be exploited and coerced, to be burdened with exactions 
that have no relation to their deserts, and to be placed in a position 
that is humiliating and menial. An organization may be held together 
by the loyalty of its members, and that kind of relationship is not a 
burden but one of the most exhilarating of human experiences. It may 
be held together by meaningless routines and impositions from which 
its members will escape if they can. The difference is not altogether 
describable by the objective nature of the relationship but depends on 
the way it is experienced. And if the experience is of the latter sort, it 


™ Clyde Kluckhohn and others, “Value and Value Orientations,” in Toward a 
General Theory of Action, ed. Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils (1951), 
p. 398. Cf. Grace A. de Laguna, “Culture and Rationality,” American Anthro- 
pologist, LI (1949), 379 ff. 
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is personally stultifying and it calls out resistance and resentment. 
Obviously it was this kind of experience that lay behind the revolution- 
ary demand for equal citizenship. Equal citizenship meant escape from 
second-class citizenship. 

The demand that men of differing position shall meet on terms of 
mutual respect and self-respect has been and will continue to be a re- 
curring demand made in the name of democracy. The perpetuation of 
what is in effect second-class citizenship, one must sorrowfully admit, 
has been a rather conspicuous failure on the part of Anglo-American 
democracy. Its society has preserved irrelevant and invidious dis- 
criminations against classes of people to whom overtly it gave legal and 
constitutional equality. We have indeed given to minorities like the 
Jews and Roman Catholics the right to practice their religions un- 
molested, but a candid American who recalls occasional ugly out- 
breaks of religious intolerance in our elections will hardly claim that 
we have given them effective equality, even on a political level. In the 
aggregate the minorities thus relegated to a subordinate position add 
up to no insignificant part of our total population. Asiatics on the 
Pacific Coast, Americans of Spanish extraction in the Southwest, and 
negroes both North and South have to be counted in millions. In reali- 
ty they have neither full political equality, or equality of opportunity 
measured by capacity, nor equal access to education, though education 
figures in this country as a social service offered at public expense 
ostensibly to all citizens. The issue will not remain domestic ; whether 
we like it or not, the status of the American negro will be discussed 
from Moscow to Singapore. For colonialism or imperialism, which are 
other names for second-class citizenship, is an issue the world over, in 
India and China and Southeast Asia, and in Iran and Egypt. A candid 
Englishman will hardly claim that the British Commonwealth dealt 
successfully with that issue. The root of the matter is not bad govern- 
ment, or imperialist exploitation, or even poverty; it is far more the 
resentment aroused in persons who feel themselves crowded into a 
position that is incompatible with self-respect. And it is idle to hope 
for understanding with people in that frame of mind. 


What tied together liberty and equality in democratic thought was 
the ideal, common to both traditions, of a society and government 
formed by the willing coalescence of human beings who could be at 
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once spontaneous in their behavior and responsible in their dealings 
with one another. It was this hope that made “consent” or “contract” 
the symbols or metaphors by which the ideal was most naturally and 
simply expressed, for these terms suggest a relationship which is at 
once free and binding. This conjunction of attributes is obviously an 
invitation to paradox. Yet the paradox is measureably resolved in any 
human association where there is a “meeting of minds” based on free 
communication and mutual understanding. But communication and 
understanding, in any sense in which a meeting of minds can issue in 
joint action, have moral as well as semantic presuppositions. It was 
these which democratic theory in all its forms was mainly concerned to 
express, and democratic practice has been an experiment in finding 
institutions which could make actual the moral conditions of under- 
standing. The one democratic tradition was founded on the principle 
that understanding depends on the freedom of parties at interest to 
speak their minds without fear of reprisal, and it took for granted that 
a social and political system that does not allow for agreement by the 
tolerant device of agreeing to differ, or which equates difference of 
interest or belief or manner of life with moral delinquency, is not 
compatible with a workable plan of equality. The other democratic 
tradition was founded on the principle that there can be no genuine 
meeting of minds where one party negotiates on an assumption of 
superiority that the other party regards as gratuitous, and it took for 
granted that a social and political system in which status is virtually 
hereditary and which sets up discriminations that are practically im- 
passible bars to opportunity is not compatible with a workable plan 
of liberty. And indeed a democratic philosophy can hardly avoid 
making both these assumptions. Equality does depend on liberty and 
liberty on equality, because each expresses a phase of the kind of 
human relationship that democracy hopes measureably to realize. If, 
as continually happens in the democratic experiment, an attempt to 
advance one puts an obstacle in the way of the other, the simple device 
of rejecting one is not a live option. Ideals that have been imbedded 
for centuries in a culture are not discarded with impunity, but neither 
do they carry with them a blueprint for their realization. 


GEORGE H. SABINE 
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ON LOCKE’S DOCTRINE OF 
NATURAL RIGHT" 


OCKE’s notion of natural law appears to be much closer to the 
traditional view as restated by Hooker than to the revolutionary 
view of Hobbes. Closer inspection would show that this appearance is 
deceptive and must be traced to Locke’s peculiar caution. To indicate 
with utmost brevity the main point, Locke says on the one hand that, 
in order to be a law, the law of nature must not only have been given 
by God and be known to have been given by God, but it must in addi- 
tion have as its sanctions divine “rewards and punishments, of infinite 
weight and duration, in another life.”” On the other hand, however, he 
says that reason cannot demonstrate that there is another life. Only 
through revelation do we know of the sanctions for the law of nature, 
or of “the only true touchstone of moral rectitude.” Natural reason is 
therefore unable to know the law of nature as a law. Yet Locke con- 
tends that there is “a law knowable by the light of nature, that is, with- 
out the help of positive revelation.” If there is to be such a law this 
law must therefore consist of a set of rules whose validity does not 
presuppose life after death or belief in a life after death. 

Such rules were established by the classical philosophers. The pagan 
philosophers, “who spoke from reason, made not much mention of the 
Deity in their ethics.” They showed that virtue “is the perfection and 
the excellency of our nature; that she is herself a reward, and will 
recommend our names to future ages,” but they left “her unendowed.””? 

* This essay forms part of a study, Natural Right and History, which will be 
published in the near future by the University of Chicago Press. At the sugges- 
tion of the editors of the PH1LosopHIcAL Review, the arguments in the introduc- 
tory portion of my treatment of Locke’s doctrine of natural right were severely 
condensed for the purposes of this publication. 

? From this it follows that, “however strange it may seem, the law-maker hath 
nothing to do with moral virtues and vices,” but is limited in his function to the 
preservation of property (cf. Treatises II sec. 124 and J.. W. Gough, John 
Locke’s Political Philosophy [Clarendon Press, 1950] 190). If virtue by itself is 
ineffectual, civil society must have a foundation other than human perfection or 


the inclination towards it; it must be based on the strongest desire in man, the 
desire for self-preservation, and therefore on his concern with property. 
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For they were unable to show a necessary connection between virtue 
and prosperity or happiness, a connection which is not visible in this 
life and which can only be guaranteed if there is a life after death.? 
Still, while unassisted reason cannot establish a necessary connection 
between virtue and prosperity or happiness, the classical philosophers 
realized, and practically all men realize, a necessary connection between 
a kind of prosperity or happiness and a kind or part of virtue. There 
exists indeed a visible connection between “public happiness” or “the 
prosperity and temporal happiness of any people” and the general 
compliance with “several moral rules.” These rules, which apparently 
are a part of the complete law of nature, “may receive from mankind 
a very general approbation, without either knowing or admitting the 
true ground of morality ; which can only be the will and law of a God, 
who sees men in the dark, has in his hands rewards and punishments, 
and power enough to call to account the proudest offender.” But even 
if, and precisely if those rules are divorced from “the true ground of 
morality,” they stand “on their true foundations”: “[Prior to Jesus], 
those just measures of right and wrong, which necessity had anywhere 
introduced, the civil laws prescribed, or philosophers recommended, 
stood on their true foundations. They were looked on as bonds of 
society, and conveniences of common life, and laudable practices.’* 
However doubtful the status of the complete law of nature may have 
become in Locke’s thought, the partial law of nature which is limited to 
what “political happiness” —a “good of mankind in this world” — 
evidently requires, would seem to have stood firm. Only this partial law 
of nature can have been recognized by him, in the last analysis, as a law 
of reason and therewith as truly a law of nature. But can the partial 
law of nature be a law in the proper sense of the term? In order to be 
a law in the proper sense of the term, the law of nature must be known 
 * The Reasonableness of Christianity, in The Works of John Locke, VI 
(London, 1824), 148-149: “Virtue and prosperity do not often accompany 
one another ; and therefore virtue seldom had any followers. And it is no wonder 
she prevailed not much in a state, where the inconveniences that attended her 
were visible, and at hand; and the rewards doubtful, and at a distance. Mankind, 
who.are and must be allowed to pursue their happiness, nay, cannot be hindered; 
could not but think themselves excused from a strict observation of rules, which 
appeared so little to consist of their chief end, happiness; whilst they kept them 
from the enjoyments of this life; and they had little evidence and security of 
another.” Cf. ibid. 139, 142-144, 150-151. Essay I 3 sec. 5 and II 28 sec. 10-12. 


* Reasonableness 144 and 139. Essay I 3 sec. 4, 6, and 10. (The italics are not 
in the original.) Treatises II sec. 7, 42, and 107. 
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to have been given by God. But the “partial law of nature” does not 
require belief in God. The “partial law of nature” circumscribes the 
conditions which a nation must fulfill in order to be civil or civilized. 
Now the Chinese are “‘a very great and civil people” and the Siamites 
are a “civilized nation,” and both the Chinese and the Siamites “want 
the idea and knowledge of God.’’> The “partial law of nature” is then 
not a law in the proper sense of the term.® 

We thus arrive at the conclusion that Locke cannot have recognized 
any law of nature in the proper sense of the term. This conclusion 
stands in shocking contrast to what is generally thought to be his doc- 
trine, and especially the doctrine of the Second Treatise. Before turn- 
ing to an examination of the Second Treatise, we beg the reader to 
consider the following facts: The accepted interpretation of Locke’s 
teaching leads to the consequence that “Locke is full of illogical flaws 
and inconsistencies,” of inconsistencies, we add, which are so obvious 
that they cannot have escaped the notice of a man of his rank and his 
sobriety. Furthermore, the accepted interpretation is based on what 
amounts to a complete disregard of Locke’s caution, of a kind of cau- 
tion which is, to say the least, compatible with “so involving one’s 
sense that one cannot easily be understood” and with “going with the 
herd in one’s outward professions.” Above all, the accepted interpreta- 
tion does not pay sufficient attention to the character of the Treatise; 
it somehow assumes that the Treatise contains the philosophic presen- 
tation of Locke’s political doctrine, whereas it contains in fact only its 
“civil” presentation. In the Treatise, it is less Locke the philosopher 
than Locke the Englishman who addresses not philosophers, but Eng- 
lishmen.® It is for this reason that the argument of that work is based 

5 Treatises I sec. 141. Essay I 4 sec. 8. Second Reply to the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, in Works, III, 486.—Reasonableness 144: “Those just measures of right 
and wrong...stood on their true foundations. They were looked on as bonds of 
society, and conveniences of common life, and laudable practices. But where was 
it that their obligation was thoroughly known and allowed [prior to Jesus], and 
they received as precepts of a law; of the highest law, the law of nature? That 


could not be, without a clear knowledge and acknowledgment of the law- 
maker... .” 

* Accordingly, Locke sometimes identifies the law of nature, not with the law 
of reason, but with reason simply; cf. Treatises I sec. 101 with IT sec. 6, 11, 181. 
Cf. also ibid. I sec. 111 toward the end. 

* Gough, op. cit., 123. 

° Cf. Treatises IT sec. 52 beginning and I sec. 109 beginning with Essay III 9 
sec. 3, 8, 15, and ch. xi sec. 11. Treatises, preface, I sec. 1 and 47, II sec. 165, 177, 
223, and 239. 
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partly on generally accepted opinions, and even to a certain extent on 
Scriptural principles: “The greatest part cannot know, and therefore 
they must believe,” so much so, that even if philosophy had “given us 
ethics in a science like mathematics, in every part demonstrable, . . . 
the instruction of the people were best still to be left to the precepts 
and principles of the gospel.’”® 

Yet however much Locke may have followed tradition in the Trea- 
tise, already a summary comparison of its teaching with the teachings of 
Hooker and of Hobbes would show that Locke deviated considerably. 
from the traditional natural law teaching and followed the lead given 
by Hobbes.’° There is indeed only one passage in the Treatise in which 
Locke explicitly notes that he deviates from Hooker. But the passage 
draws our attention to a radical deviation. After having quoted 
Hooker, Locke says: “But I, moreover, affirm that all men are natural- 
ly in (the state of nature).’”’ He thus suggests that according to 
Hooker some men were in fact, or accidentally, in the state of nature. 
Actually, Hooker had not said anything about the state of nature: the 
whole doctrine of the state of nature is based on a break with Hooker’s 
principles, i.e., with the principles of the traditional natural law doc- 


trine. Locke’s notion of the state of nature is inseparable from the 
doctrine “that in the state of nature everyone has the executive power 
of the law of nature.” He states twice in the context referred to that 
this doctrine is “strange,” i.e., novel.1 


® Reasonableness 146. Cf. the reference to the other life in Treatises II sec. 21 
end with ibid. sec. 13 end. Cf. the references to religion in Treatises II sec. 92, 
112, 209-210. 

In Treatises II sec. 5-6, Locke quotes Hooker I 8 sec. 7. The passage is used 
by Hooker for establishing the duty of loving one’s neighbor as oneself; it is 
used by Locke for establishing the natural equality of all men. In the same 
context Locke replaces the duty of mutual love of which Hooker had spoken, 
by the duty of refraining from harming others, i.e., he drops the duty of charity. 
Cf. Hobbes, De cive IV 12 and 23. — According to Hooker (I 10 sec. 4), fathers 
have by nature “a supreme power in their families” ; according to Locke (Trea- 
tises II sec. 52 ff.), any natural right of the fathers is, to say the least, fully 
shared by the mother. — According to Hooker (I 10 sec. 5), natural law enjoins 
civil society ; according to Locke (Treatises II sec. 95 and 13), “any number of 
nien may” form a civil society. (The italics are not in the original.) Cf. Hobbes, 
De cive VI 2.—Cf. the interpretation of self-preservation in Hooker I 5 sec. 2 
with the entirely different interpretation in Treatises I sec. 86 and 88. Consider 
above all the radical disagreement between Hooker (I 8 sec. 2-3) and Locke 
(Essay I 3) in regard to the consensus gentium evidence for the law of nature. 

" Treatises II sec. 9, 13, and 15. Cf. ibid. sec. 91 n. where Locke, quoting Hook- 
er, refers in an explanatory remark to the state of nature which is not mentioned 
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For what is the reason why, according to Locke, the admission of a 
law of nature requires the admission of a state of nature, and more 
particularly the admission that in the state of nature “every man hath 
the right to. ..be executioner of the law of nature”? “Since it would 
be utterly in vain to suppose a rule set to the free actions of man, 
without annexing to it some enforcement of good or evil to determine 
his will, we must wherever we suppose a law, suppose also some 
reward or punishment annexed to that law.” In order to be a law, the 
law of nature must have sanctions. According to the traditional view 
those sanctions are supplied by the judgment of the conscience which 
is the judgment of God. Locke rejects this view. According to him, the 
judgment of the conscience is so far from being the judgment of God 
that the conscience “is nothing else but our opinion or judgment of 
the moral rectitude or pravity of our own actions.” Or to quote Hobbes, 
whom Locke tacitly follows: “private consciences...are but private 
opinions.” Conscience cannot therefore be a guide; still less can it 
supply sanctions. Or if the verdict of the conscience is identified with 
right opinion about the moral quality of our actions, it is utterly power- 
less by itself: “View but an army at the sacking of a town, and see 
what observation or sense of moral principles, or what touch of con- 
science, for all the outrages they do.” If there are to be sanctions for 
the law of nature in this world, those sanctions must be supplied by 
human beings. But any “enforcement” of the law of nature which 
takes place in and through civil society, appears to be the outcome of 
human convention. Therefore, the law of nature will not be effective 
in this world and hence not be a true law, if it is not effective in the 
state antedating civil society or government, in the state of nature: 
even in the state of nature everyone must be effectively responsible to 
other human beings. This however requires that everyone in the state 
of nature have the right to be the executioner of the law of nature: 
“the law of nature would, as all other laws that concern men in this 
world, be in vain, if there were nobody that in the state of nature had 
a power to execute that law.” The law of nature is indeed given by 





by Hooker. Cf. also ibid. sec. 14 with Hobbes, Leviathan ch. xiii (83).— As re- 
gards the “strange” character of the doctrine that in the state of nature everyone 
has the executive power of the law of nature, cf. Thomas Aquinas, Summa 
Theologica 2 II, Q. 64 a. 3 and Suarez, Tr. de legibus III 3 sec. 1 and 3 on the 
one hand, and Grotius, De jure belli II 20 sec. 3 and 7 and II 25 sec. 1, as well as 
Richard Cumberland, De legibus naturae, ch. 1 sec. 26 on the other. 
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God, but its being a law does not require that it be known to be given 
by God, because it is immediately enforced, not by God or by the 
conscience, but by human beings.1” 


The law of nature cannot be truly a law if it is not effective in the 
state of nature. It cannot be effective in the state of nature, if the state 
of nature is not a state of peace. The law of nature imposes on everyone 
the perfect duty of preserving the rest of mankind “as much as he can,” 
but only “when his own preservation comes not in competition.” If the 
state of nature were characterized by habitual conflict between self- 
preservation and the preservation of others, the law of nature which 
“willeth the peace and preservation of all mankind” would be ineffec- 
tual: the higher claim of self-preservation would leave no room for 
concern with others. The state of nature must therefore be “a state 
of peace, good-will, mutual assistance, and preservation.” This means 
that the state of nature must be a social state: in the state of nature all 
men “make up one society” by virtue of the law of nature, although 
they have no “common superior on earth.” Inasmuch as self-preserva- 
tion requires food and other necessities, and scarcity of such things 
leads to conflict, the state of nature must be a state of plenty : “God has 
given us all things richly.” The law of nature cannot be a law if it is not 
known; it must be known and therefore it must be knowable in the 
state of nature.'% 


After having drawn or suggested this picture of the state of nature 
especially in the first pages of the Treatise, Locke demolishes it as his 


 Reasonableness 114: “...if there were no punishment for the transgressors of 
(Jesus’ laws), his laws would not be the laws of a king, ...but empty talk, with- 
out force, and without influence.” — Treatises II sec. 7, 8, 13 end, 21 end. Cf. 
ibid. sec. 11 with I sec. 56. Essay I 3 sec. 6-9 and II 28 sec. 6. Hobbes, Leviathan 
ch. xxix (212).— When speaking of everyone’s natural right to be the execu- 
tioner of the law of nature, Locke refers to “that great law of nature, ‘Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed’” (Genesis IX. 6). But he 
omits the Biblical reason, “for in the image of God made he man.” The Lockeian 
reason for the right to inflict capital punishment on murderers is that man may 
“destroy things noxious” to men. (The italics are not in the original.) Locke dis- 
regards the fact that both the murdered and the murderer are made in the image 
of God: the murderer “may be destroyed as a lion or a tiger, one of those wild 
savage beasts with whom men can have no society nor security.” Treatises II 
sec. 8, 10, 11, 16, 172, 181. Cf. I sec. 30.— Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theo- 
logica I Q. 79 a. 13 and 1 II Q. 96 a. 5 ad 3 (cf. a. 4 obj. 1) ; Hooker I 9 sec. 2— 
1o sec. 1; Grotius, De jure belli, Prolegomena, sec. 20 and 27; Cumberland, 
loc. cit. 


* Treatises I sec. 43; II sec. 6, 7, 11, 19, 28, 31, 51, 56-57, 110, 128, 171, 172. 
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argument proceeds. The state of nature which at first glance seems to 
be the golden age ruled by God or good demons, is literally a state 
without government, “pure anarchy.” It could last forever, “were it 
not for the corruption and viciousness of degenerate men,” but un- 
fortunately “the greater part’ are “no strict observers of equity and 
justice.” For this reason, to say nothing of others, the state of nature 
has great “inconveniences.” Many “mutual grievances, injuries and 
wrongs...attend men in the state of nature”; “strife and troubles 
would be endless” in it. It “is full of fears and continual dangers.” It 
is “an ill condition.” Far from being a state of peace, it is a state in 
which peace and quiet are uncertain. The state of peace is civil society ; 
the state antedating civil society is the state of war.’* This is either the 
cause or the effect of the fact that the state of nature is a state not of 
plenty but of penury. Those living in it are “needy and wretched.” 
Plenty requires civil society.1° Being “pure anarchy,” the state of 
nature is not likely to be a social state. In fact, it is characterized by 
“want of society.” “Society” and “civil society” are synonymous terms. 
The state of nature is “loose.” For “the first and strongest desire God 
planted in man” is not the concern with others, not even concern with 
one’s offspring, but the desire for self-preservation.’® 

The state of nature would be a state of peace and good-will if men 
in the state of nature were under the law of nature. But “nobody can 
be under a law which is not promulgated to him.” Man would know 
the law of nature in the state of nature if “the dictates of the law of 
nature” were “implanted in him” or “writ in the hearts of mankind.” 
But no moral rules are “imprinted in our minds,” or “written on [our] 
hearts” or “stamped upon [our] minds” or “implanted.” Since there 
is no habitus of moral principles, no synderesis or conscience, all knowl- 
edge of the law of nature is acquired by study: to know the law of 
nature, one must be “a studier of that law.” The law of nature becomes 
known only through demonstration. The question, therefore, is whether 
men in the state of nature are capable of becoming studiers of the law 


“ Treatises II sec. 13, 74, 90, 91 and n., 94, 105, 123, 127, 128, 131, 135 n., 136, 
212, 225-227. 

% Treatises II sec. 32, 37, 38, 41-43, 49. 

* Treatises II sec. 21, 74, 101, 105, 116, 127, 131 beginning, 132 beginning, 134 
beginning (cf. 124 beginning), 211, 220, 243. Cf. I sec. 56 with sec. 88. Cf. both 
passages, as well as I sec. 97 and II sec. 60, 63, 67, 170 with Essay I 3 sec. 3, 9, 
19. 
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of nature. “The greatest part of mankind want leisure or capacity for 
demonstration.... And you may as soon hope to have all the day- 
labourers and tradesmen, and spinsters and dairy-maids, perfect mathe- 
maticians, as to have them perfect in ethics this way.” Yet a day 
laborer in England is better off than a king of the Americans, and “in 
the beginning all the world was America, and more so than it is now.” 
“The first ages” are characterized by “negligent and unforeseeing 
innocence” rather than by habits of study.17 The condition in which 
man lives in the state of nature — “continual dangers” and “penury” 
— makes impossible knowledge of the law of nature: the law of nature 
is not promulgated in the state of nature. Since the law of nature must 
be promulgated in the state of nature if it is to be a law in the proper 
sense of the term, we are again forced to conclude that the law of 
nature is not a law in the proper sense of the term.'* 

What then is the status of the law of nature in Locke’s doctrine? 
What is its foundation? There is no rule of the law of nature which is 
innate, “that is,...imprinted on the mind as a duty.” This is shown 
by the fact that there are no rules of the law of nature, “which, as prac- 
tical principles ought, do continue constantly to operate and influence 
all our actions without ceasing [and which] may be observed in all 
persons and all ages, steady and universal.” However, “Nature. . . has 
put into man a desire of happiness, and an aversion to misery ; these, 
indeed, are innate practical principles”: they are universally and un- 
ceasingly effective. The desire of happiness, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness to which it gives rise, are not duties. But “men ... must be al- 
lowed to pursue their happiness, nay cannot be hindered.” The desire 
of happiness and the pursuit of happiness have the character of an 
absolute right, of a natural right. There is then an innate natural right 
while there is no innate natural duty. To understand how this is pos- 
sible one merely has to reformulate our last quotation: pursuit of hap- 
piness is a right, it “must be allowed,” because “it cannot be hindered.” 
It is a right antedating all duties for the same reason which, according 
to Hobbes, establishes as the fundamental moral fact the right of self- 
preservation; man must be allowed to defend his life against violent 


Cf. above all Treatises II sec. 11 end and 56 with Essay I 3 sec. 8 and I 4 sec. 
12. Treatises II sec. 6, 12, 41, 49, 57, 94, 107, 124, 136, Essay I 3 sec. 1, 6, 9, 11-13, 
26, 27. Reasonableness 146, 139, 140. 

Cf. the use of the term “crime” (as distinguished from “sin”) in Treatises II 
sec. 10, 11, 87, 128, 218, 230 with Essay II 28 sec. 7-9. 
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death because he is driven to do so by some natural necessity which is 
not lesser than that by which a stone is carried downward. Being 
universally effective, natural right, as distinguished from natural duty, 
is effective in the state of nature: man in the state of nature is “ab- 
solute lord of his own person and possessions.”’!® Since the right of 
nature is innate whereas the law of nature is not, the right of nature is 
more fundamental than the law of nature and is the foundation of the 
law of nature. 


Since happiness presupposes life, the desire for life takes precedence 
of the desire for happiness in case of conflict. This dictate of reason is 
at the same time a natural necessity: “the first and strongest desire 
God planted in men, and wrought into the very principles of their 
nature, is that of self-preservation.” The most fundamental of all rights 
is therefore the right of self-preservation. While Nature has put into 
man “a strong desire of preserving his life and being,” it is only man’s 
reason which teaches him what is “necessary and useful to his being.” 
And reason —or rather reason applied to a subject to be specified 
presently — is the law of nature. Reason teaches that “he that is master 
of himself and his own life has a right, too, to the means of preserving 
it.” Reason further teaches that since all men are equal in regard to the 
desire, and hence to the right, of self-preservation, they are equal in 
the decisive respect, notwithstanding any natural inequalities in other 
respects.*° From this Locke concludes, just as did Hobbes, that in the 
state of nature everyone is the judge of what means are conducive to 
his self-preservation, and this leads him, as it did Hobbes, to the 
further conclusion that in the state of nature “any man may do what he 
thinks fit.”*! No wonder therefore that the state of nature is “full of 
fears and continual dangers.” But reason teaches that life cannot be 
preserved, let alone enjoyed, except in a state of peace: reason wills 
peace. Reason wills therefore such courses of action as are conducive 


” Essay I 3 sec. 3 and 12. Reasonableness 148. Treatises II sec. 123 (cf. sec. 6). 
Cf. Hobbes, De cive I 7 and III 27 n. 

Treatises I sec. 86-88, 90 beginning, 111 toward the end; II sec. 6, 54, 149, 
168, 172. — One may describe the relation of the right of self-preservation to the 
right to the pursuit of happiness as follows: the former is the right to “subsist” 
and implies the right to what is necessary to man’s being; the second is the right 
to “enjoy the conveniences of life” or to “comfortable preservation” and implies 
therefore also the right to what is useful to man’s heing without being necessary 
for it. Cf. Treatises I sec. 86, 87, 97; II sec. 26, 34, 41. 

™ Treatises II sec. 10, 13, 87, 94, 105, 129, 168, 171. 
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to peace. Reason dictates accordingly that “no one ought to harm 
another,” that he who harms another — who therefore has renounced 
reason — may be punished by everyone and that he who is harmed 
may take reparations. These are the fundamental rules of the law of 
nature on which the argument of the Treatise is based: the law of 
nature is nothing other than the sum of the dictates of reason in regard 
to men’s “mutual security” or to “the peace and safety” of mankind. 
Since in the state of nature all men are judges in their own cases and 
since therefore the state of nature is characterized by constant conflict 
that arises from the very law of nature, the state of nature is “not to 
be endured”: the only remedy is government or civil society. Reason 
accordingly dictates how civil society must be constructed and what its 
rights or bounds are: there is a rational public law or a natural consti- 
tutional law. The principle of that public law is that all social or govern- 
mental power is derivative from powers which by nature belong to 
the individuals. The contract of the individuals actually concerned with 
their self-preservation — not the contract of the fathers qua fathers 
nor divine appointment nor an end of man that is independent of the 
actual wills of all individuals — creates the whole power of society: 
“the supreme power in every commonwealth [is] but the joint power 
of every member of the society.”’?? 

Locke’s natural law teaching can then be understood perfectly if 
one assumes that the laws of nature which he admits are, as Hobbes 
put it, “but conclusions, or theorems concerning what conduces to the 
conservation and defense” of man over against other men. And it must 
be thus understood since the alternative view is exposed to the difficul- 
ties which have been set forth. The law of nature, as Locke conceives 
of it, formulates the conditions of peace or, more generally stated, of 
“public happiness” or “the prosperity of any people.” There is there- 
fore a kind of sanction for the law of nature in this world: the dis- 
regard of the law of nature leads to public misery and penury. But this 
sariction is insufficient. Universal compliance with the law of nature 
would indeed guarantee perpetual peace and prosperity everywhere on 
earth. Failing such universal compliance, however, it may well happen 
that a society which complies with the law of nature enjoys less of 
temporal happiness than a society which transgresses the law of nature. 


™ Treatises II sec. 4, 6-11, 13, 96, 90, 127-130, 134, 135, 142, 159. 
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For in both foreign and domestic affairs, victory does not always 
favor “the right side”: the “great robbers ... are too big for the weak 
hands of justice in this world.” There remains however at least this 
difference between those who strictly comply with the law of nature 
and those who do not, that only the former can act and speak con- 
sistently: only the former can consistently maintain that there is a 
fundamental difference between civil societies and gangs of robbers, a 
distinction to which every society and every government is forced to 
appeal time and again. In a word, the law of nature is “a creature of 
the understanding rather than a work of nature”; it is “barely in the 
mind,” a “notion,” and not “in the things themselves.” This is the 
ultimate reason why ethics can be raised to the rank of a demonstrative 
science.% 

One cannot clarify the status of the law of nature without consider- 
ing the status of the state of nature. Locke is more definite than Hobbes 
in asserting that men actually lived in the state of nature or that the 
state of nature is not merely a hypothetical assumption.** By this he 
means in the first place that men actually lived, and may live, without 
being subject to a common superior on earth. He means furthermore 
that men living in that condition, who are studiers of the law of nature, 
would know how to set about remedying the inconveniences of their 
condition, and to lay the foundations for public happiness. But only 
such men could know the law of nature while living in a state of nature 
who have already lived in civil society, or rather in a civil society in 
which reason has been properly cultivated. An example of men who are 
in the state of nature under the law of nature would therefore be an 
elite among the English colonists in America rather than the wild 
Indians. A better example would be that of any highly civilized men 


*® Treatises II sec. 1, 12, 176-177, 202. Essay III § sec. 12 and IV 12 sec. 7-9 
(cf. Spinoza, Ethics IV praef. and IV 18 schol.). As for the element of legal 
fiction involved in “the law of nature and reason,” cf. Treatises II sec. 98 begin- 
ning with sec. 96. Cf. Reasonableness 11: “the law of reason, or, as it is called, 
the law of nature.” Cf. notes 41 and 47 below. — Hobbes, De cive, Ep. ded. and 
Leviathan ch. xii (96 and 104-105). 

“Cf. Leviathan ch. xiii (83) —see also the Latin version— with Treatises 
II sec. 14, 100-103, 110. The reason for Locke’s deviation from Hobbes is that 
according to Hobbes the state of nature is worse than any kind of government 
whereas according to Locke the state of nature is preferable to arbitrary and 
lawless government. Hence Locke teaches that the state of nature is more viable 
from the point of view of sensible men than “absolute monarchy”: the state of 
nature must be, or have been, actual. 
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after the breakdown of their society. It is only one step from this to 
the view that the most obvious example of men in the state of nature 
under the law of nature is that of men living in civil society in so far as 
they reflect on what they could justly demand from civil society or on 
the conditions under which civil obedience would be reasonable. Thus 
it becomes ultimately irrelevant whether the state of nature understood 
as a state in which men are subject only to the law of nature and not 
to any common superior on earth, was ever actual or not.”5 

It is on the basis of Hobbes’s view of the law of nature that Locke 
opposes Hobbes’s conclusions. He tries to show that Hobbes’s principle 
— the right of self-preservation — far from favoring absolute govern- 
ment, requires limited government. Freedom, “freedom from arbitrary, 
absolute power,” is “the fence” to self-preservation. Slavery is there- 
fore against natural law except as a substitute for capital punishment. 
Nothing which is incompatible with the basic right of self-preservation, 
and hence nothing to which a rational creature cannot be supposed to 
have given free consent, can be just ; hence civil society or government 
cannot be established lawfully by force or conquest: consent alone 
“did or could give beginning to any lawful government in the world.” 
For the same reason Locke condemns absolute monarchy or, more pre- 
cisely, “absolute arbitrary power ... of any one or more” as ‘well as 
“governing without settled standing laws.”’** In spite of the limitations 
which Locke demands, the commonwealth remains for him, as it was 
for Hobbes, “the mighty leviathan”: in entering civil society, “men 
give up all their natural power to the society which they enter into.” 
Just as Hobbes did, so Locke admits only one contract : the contract of 
union which every individual makes with every other individual of the 
same multitude, is identical with the contract of subjection. Just as 
Hobbes did, so Locke teaches that by virtue of the fundamental con- 
tract, every man “puts himself under an obligation to everyone of that 
society to submit to the determination of the majority, and to be con- 
cluded- by it”; that, therefore, the fundamental contract establishes 
immediately an unqualified democracy; that this primary democracy 
may by majority vote either continue itself or transform itself into 


* Cf. Treatises II sec. 111, 121, 163. Cf. Hobbes, De cive, praef.: “in jure 
civitatis, civiumque officiis investigandis opus est, non quidem ut dissolvatur 
civitas, sed tamen ut tamquam dissoluta consideretur....” 

* Treatises I sec. 33 and 41; II sec. 13, 17, 23, 24, 85, 90-05, 99, 131, 132, 137, 
153, 175-176, 201-202. Cf. Hobbes, De cive V 12 and VIII 1-5. 
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another form of government; and that the social contract is therefore 
in fact identical with a contract of subjection to the “sovereign” 
(Hobbes) or to the “supreme power” (Locke) rather than to society.?* 
Locke opposes Hobbes by teaching that wherever “the people” or “the 
community,” i.e., the majority, have placed the supreme power, they 
still retain “‘a supreme power to remove or alter” the established gov- 
ernment, i.e., they still retain a right of revolution.** But this power 
(which is normally dormant) does not qualify the subjection of the 
individual to the community or society. On the contrary, it is only 
fair to say that Hobbes stresses more strongly than does Locke the 
individual’s right to resist society or the government whenever his 
self-preservation is endangered.” 

Locke would nevertheless have been justified in contending that 
the mighty leviathan, as he had constructed it, offered a greater guar- 
antee for the individual’s self-preservation than Hobbes’s Leviathan. 
The individual’s right of resistance to organized society, which Hobbes 
had stressed and which Locke did not deny, is an ineffectual guarantee 
for the individual’s self-preservation.*® Since the only alternative to 
pure anarchy —to a condition in which everyone’s self-preservation 
is in continual danger — is that “men give up all their natural power 
to the society which they enter into,” the only effective guarantee for 
the rights of the individuals is that society be so constructed as to be 
incapable of oppressing its members: only a society, or a government, 
thus constructed is legitimate or in accordance with natural law ; only 
such a society can justly demand that the individual surrender to it all 
his natural power. According to Locke the best institutional safeguards 

* Treatises II sec. 89, 95-99, 132, 134, 136. Hobbes, De cive V 7, VI 2, 3, 17, 
VIII 5, 8, 11. Cf. Leviathan ch. xviii (115) and xix (126). 

* Treatises II sec. 149, 168, 205, 208, 209, 230.— Locke teaches on the one 
hand that society can exist without government (ibid. sec. 121 end and 211), and 
on the other hand that society cannot exist without government (ibid. 205 and 
219). The contradiction disappears if one considers the fact that society exists, 
and acts, without government only in the moment of revolution. If society, or 
“the people,” could not exist, and hence not act, while there is no government, i.e., 
no lawful government, there could be no action of “the people” against the de 
facto government. The revolutionary action thus understood is a kind of majority 


decision which establishes a new legislative or supreme power in the very mo- 
ment in which it abolishes the old one. 

”In accordance with this, Locke asserts more emphatically than did Hobbes 
the individual’s duty of military service. Cf. Treatises II sec. 88, 130, 168, 205, 


and 208 with Leviathan ch. xxi (142-143), xiv (86-87), and xxviii (202). 
*® Treatises II sec. 168 and 208. 
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for the rights of the individuals are supplied by a constitution that, in 
practically all domestic matters, strictly subordinates the executive 
power (which must be strong) to law, and ultimately to a well-defined 
legislative assembly. The legislative assembly must be limited to the 
making of laws as distinguished from “extemporary, arbitrary de- 
crees”; its members must be elected by the people for fairly short 
periods of tenure and therefore be “themselves subject to the laws they 
have made” ; the electoral system must take account of both numbers 
and wealth.*! For although Locke seems to have thought that the 
individual’s self-preservation is less seriously threatened by the ma- 
jority than by monarchic or oligarchic rulers, he cannot be said to 
have had an implicit faith in the majority as a guarantor of the rights 
of the individual.*? In the passages in which he seems to describe the 
majority as such a guarantor, he is speaking of cases in which the 
individuals’ self-preservation is threatened by tyrannical monarchic or 
oligarchic rulers, and wherein therefore the last and only hope for 
the suffering individual obviously rests on the dispositions of the 
majority. Locke regarded the power of the majority as a check on 
bad government and a last resort against tyrannical government; he 
did not regard it as a substitute for government or as identical with 
government. Equality, he thought, is incompatible with civil society. 
The equality of all men in regard to the right of self-preservation does 
not obliterate completely the special right of the more reasonable men. 
On the contrary, the exercise of that special right is conducive to the 
self-preservation and happiness of all. Above all, since self-preserva- 
tion and happiness require property, so much so that the end of civil 
society can be said to be the preservation of property, the protection of 
the propertied members of society against the demands of the indigent 
—or the protection of the industrious and rational against the lazy 
and quarrelsome — is essential to public happiness or the common 
good.3% 

Locke's doctrine of property, which is almost literally the central 
part of his political teaching, is certainly its most characteristic part.** 


™ Treatises II sec. 94, 134, 136, 142, 143, 149, 150, 153, 157-159. 

® See the examples of tyranny mentioned in Treatises II sec. 201: no example 
of tyranny by the majority is given. Cf. also Locke’s remarks on the character 
of the people, ibid. sec. 223: the people are “slow” rather than “unsteady.” 

® Treatises II sec. 34, 54, 82, 94, 102, 131, 157-158. 

“ After I had finished this article, my attention was drawn to C. B. Macpher- 
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It distinguishes his political teaching most clearly, not only from that 
of Hobbes, but from the traditional teachings as well. Being a part of 
his natural law teaching, it partakes of all the complexities of the 
latter. Its peculiar difficulty can be provisionally stated as follows. 
Property is an institution of natural law: natural law defines the 
manner, and the limitations, of just appropriation. Men own property 
prior to civil society: they enter civil society in order to preserve or 
protect the property which they acquired in the state of nature. But 
once civil society is formed, if not before, the natural law regarding 
property ceases to be valid: what we may call conventional or civil 
property —the property which is owned within civil society — is 
based on positive law alone. Yet while civil society is the creator of civil 
property, it is not its master: civil society must respect civil property ; 
civil society has as it were no other function but to serve its own cre- 
ation. Locke claims for civil property a much greater sanctity than for 
natural property, i.e., the property which is acquired and owned ex- 
clusively on the basis of natural law, of “the highest law.” Why then 
is he so anxious to prove that property antedates civil society ?*° 

The natural right to property is a corollary of the fundamental right 
of self-preservation : it is not derivative from compact, from any action 
of society. If everyone has the natural right to preserve himself, he 
necessarily has the right to everything that is necessary for his self- 
preservation. What is necessary for self-preservation is not so much, 
as Hobbes may seem to have believed, knives and guns, as victuals. 
Food is conducive to self-preservation only if it is eaten, i.e., appro- 
priated in such a manner that it becomes the exclusive property of the 
individual: there is then a natural right to some “private dominion 
exclusive of the rest of mankind.” What is true of food applies mutatis 





son’s article, “Locke on Capitalist Appropriation,” The Western Political Quar- 
terly, 1951, 550-566. There is considerable agreement between Mr. Macpherson’s 
interpretation of the chapter on property and the interpretation set forth in the 
text. Cf. American Political Science Review, 1950, 767-770. 

*® “There seems some inconsistency between this acceptance of ‘consent’ as the 
basis of actual property rights and the theory that government exists for the 
purpose of defending the natural right of property. Locke would doubtless have 
solved the contradiction by passing, as he constantly does, from the phraseology 
of the ‘law of nature’ to utilitarian considerations” (R. H. I. Palgrave’s Diction- 
ary of Political Economy, s. v. Locke). Locke does not have to “pass” from the 
law of nature to utilitarian considerations because the law of nature, as he under- 


stands it, namely as the formulation of the conditions of peace and public happi- 
ness, is in itself “utilitarian.” 
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mutandis to all other things required for self-preservation and even for 
comfortable self-preservation, for man has a natural right not only to 
self-preservation but to the pursuit of happiness as well. 


The natural right of everyone to appropriate everything that is use- 
ful to him must be limited if it is not to be incompatible with the peace 
and preservation of mankind. That natural right must exclude any 
right to appropriate things which have already been appropriated by 
others: taking things which others have appropriated, i.e., harming 
others, is against the natural law. Nor does natural law encourage 
begging: need as such is not a title to property. Persuasion gives as 
little a title to property as does force. The only honest way of appro- 
priating things is by taking them, not from other men, but directly 
from nature, “the common mother of all” ; by making one’s own what 
previously belonged to no one and therefore might be taken by any- 
one: the only honest way of appropriating things is by one’s own labor. 
Everyone is by nature the exclusive owner of his body and hence of 
the work of his body, i.e., of his labor. Therefore if a man mixes his 
labor — be it only the labor involved in picking an apple — with 
things of which no one is the owner, those things become an indissolu- 
ble mixture of his exclusive property with no one’s property, and 
therefore they become his exclusive property. Labor is the only title 
to property which is in accordance with natural right. “Man, by being 
master of himself and proprietor of his own person and the actions or 
labour of it, [has] in himself the great foundation of property.”** Not 
society, but the individual—the individual prompted by his self- 
interest alone — is the originator of property. 

Nature has set “a measure of property”: there are natural law limi- 
tations to what a man may appropriate. Everyone may appropriate by 
his labor as much as is necessary and useful for his self-preservation. 
He may therefore appropriate in particular as much land as he can use 
for tilling or grazing. If he has more than he can use of one kind of 
things (a) and less than he can use of another kind (b), he could make 
a useful to himself by bartering it away for b. Hence, every man may 
appropriate by his labor not only what is in itself useful to him, but 
also what could become useful to him if bartered away for other useful 
things. Man may appropriate by his labor all those things, but only 


* Treatises II sec. 26-30, 34, 44. 
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those things, which are, or may become, useful to him: he may not 
appropriate things which through his appropriating them would cease 
to be useful; he may appropriate as much as he “can make use of to 
any advantage of life before it spoils.” He may therefore accumulate 
many more nuts which “last good for his eating a whole year” than 
plums which would “rot in a week.” As for things which never spoil 
and in addition are of no “real use,” such as gold, silver, and diamonds, 
he may “heap” as much of them as he pleases. For it is not “the large- 
ness” of what a man appropriates by his labor (or by bartering the 
products of his labor) but “the perishing anything uselessly in [his] 
possession” which makes him guilty of a crime against the natural 
law. He may therefore accumulate very little of perishable and useful 
things. He may accumulate very much of durable and useful things. 
He may accumulate infinitely much of gold and silver.3* The terrors 
of the natural law strike no longer the covetous, but the waster. The 
natural law regarding property is concerned with the prevention of 
waste: in appropriating things by his labor, man must think exclu- 
sively of the prevention of waste; he does not have to think of other 
human beings.3* Chacun pour soi; Dieu pour nous tous. 

The law of nature regarding property, as hitherto summarized, ap- 
plies only to the state of nature, or to a certain stage of the state of 
nature. It is the “original law of nature’ which obtained “in the first 
ages of the world” or “in the beginning.’’*® And it obtained in that 
remote past only because the conditions in which men then lived re- 
quired it. The law of nature could remain silent about the interests or 
needs of other men because these needs were taken care of by “the 
common mother of all”: however much a man might appropriate by 
his labor, there was “enough and as good left in common for others.” 
The original law of nature was the dictate of reason in the beginning, 
because in the beginning the world was sparsely populated and there 
was “plenty of natural provisions.”*° This cannot mean that early men 
lived in a state of abundance showered upon them by their common 


* Treatises II sec. 31, 37, 38, 46. 

Cf. Treatises II sec. 40-44 with Cicero, Offices II 12-14: the same type of 
examples which Cicero uses for proving the virtue of man’s helping man is used 
by Locke for proving the virtue of labor. 

® Treatises II sec. 30, 36, 37, 45. Consider the transition from the present tense 
to the past tense in ibid. sec. 32-51; consider especially sec. §1. 

“ Treatises II sec. 27, 31, 33, 34, 36. 
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mother ; for if this had been the case, man would not have been com- 
pelled from the very beginning to work for his living, and the law of 
nature would not have prohibited so sternly every kind of waste. The 
natural plenty is only a potential plenty: “nature and the earth fur- 
nished only the almost worthless materials as in themselves”; they 
furnished “acorn, water, and leaves, or skins,” the food and drink and 
clothing of the golden age or of the Garden of Eden, as distinguished 
from “bread, wine, and clothes.” The natural plenty, the plenty of the 
first ages, never became actual plenty during the first ages; it was 
actual penury. This being the case, it was plainly impossible for man 
to appropriate by his labor more than the bare necessities of life or 
what was absolutely necessary for mere self-preservation (as distin- 
guished from comfortable self-preservation) ; the natural right to com- 
fortable self-preservation was illusory. But precisely for this reason, 
every man was forced to appropriate by his labor what he needed for 
his self-preservation without any concern for other men. For man is 
obliged to be concerned with the preservation of others only if and 
when “his own preservation comes not in competition.’’*! Locke ex- 
plicitly justifies man’s natural right to appropriate and to own without 


concern for the needs of others by referring to the plenty of natural 
provisions which was available in the beginning ; but such unconcern 
can be justified equally well on his principles if one assumes that men 
lived in a state of penury ; and it must be justified in the latter manner 
since Locke says that the only men to whom the original law of nature 
applied lived in a state of penury. It is the poverty of the first ages of 
the world which explains why the original law of nature (1) com- 


“ Treatises II sec. 6, 32, 37, 41, 42, 43, 49, 107, 110. — Locke says that early 
men did not desire to have “more than man needed.” But one must wonder wheth- 
er “the needy and wretched” individuals who peopled the earth in the beginning 
always had what man needs. For the reason given in the text, man must have 
the natural right to appropriate by his labor what he needs for his self-preserva- 
tion regardless of whether or not there is enough left for others. The same reason- 
ing seems to lead to the further conclusion that lawful appropriation cannot be 
limited to appropriation by labor; for in a state of extreme scarcity, everyone 
may take away from others what he needs for mere self-preservation, regardless 
of-whether or not the others starve. But this merely means that in a condition of 
extreme scarcity peace is altogether impossible, and natural law formulates how 
men have to act for the sake of peace, if peace is not altogether impossible: the 
natural law regarding property necessarily remains within the limits set to the 
law of nature as such. But in the misty wilds that stretch out beyond those limits, 
there exists merely the right of self-preservation which is there as precarious as 
it is everywhere indefeasible. 
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manded appropriation by labor alone, (2) commanded the prevention 
of waste, and (3) permitted the unconcern with the need of other 
human beings. Appropriation without concern for the need of others is 
simply justified because it is justified regardless of whether men lived 
in a state of plenty or in a state of penury. 

Let us now consider that form of the law of nature regarding prop- 
erty which has taken the place of the original law of nature, or which 
regulates property within civil society. According to the original law 
of nature, man may appropriate by his labor as much as he can use 
before it spoils; no other limitations are required because there is 
enough and as good left for others which has not yet been appropriated 
by anyone. According to the original law of nature, man may appro- 
priate by his labor as much gold and silver as he pleases because these 
things are of no value in themselves.*? In civil society, almost every- 
thing has been appropriated; land in particular has become scarce. 
Gold and silver are not only scarce but through the invention of money 
they have become “so valuable to be hoarded up.”** One should there- 
fore expect that the original law of nature has been replaced by rules 
imposing gguch severer restrictions on appropriation than those which 
existed in the state of nature.** Since there is no longer enough and 
as good left in common for everyone, equity would seem to demand 
that man’s natural right to appropriate as much as he can use should 
be restricted to the right to appropriate as much as he needs, lest the 
poor be “straitened.” And since gold and silver are now immensely 
valuable, equity would seem to demand that man should lose the nat- 
ural right to accumulate as much money as he pleases. Yet Locke 
teaches exactly the opposite: the right to appropriate is much more 
restricted in the state of nature than in civil society. One privilege 
enjoyed by man in the state of nature is indeed denied to man living in 
civil society : labor no longer creates a sufficient title to property.*® But 
this loss is only a part of the enormous gain which the right of appro- 
priation makes after “the first ages” have come to their end. In civil 
~ Treatises II sec. 33, 34, 37, 46. 

* Treatises II sec. 45 and 48. 

““The obligations of the law of nature cease not in society but only in many 
cases are drawn closer...” (ibid. sec. 135; the italics are not in the original). 
The case of property does not belong to the many cases of which Locke speaks. 


““Tabour, in the beginning, gave a right to property” (ibid. sec. 45) ; “labour 


could at first begin a title of property” (sec. 51). Cf. sec. 30 and 35. (The italics 
are not in the original.) 
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society, the right of appropriation is completely freed from the shackles 
by which it was still fettered under Locke’s original law of nature: the 
introduction of money has introduced “larger possessions and a right 
to them” ; man may now “rightfully and without injury, possess more 
than he himself can make use of.”4* Although Locke stresses the fact 
that the invention of money has revolutionized property, he does not 
say a word to the effect that the natural right to heap as much gold 
and silver as one pleases has been affected by that revolution. According 
to the natural law, and this means according to the moral law, man in 
civil society may acquire as much property of every kind, and in par- 
ticular as much money, as he pleases; and he may acquire it in every 
manner permitted by the positive law, which keeps the peace among 
the competitors and in the interest of the competitors. Even the natural 
law prohibition against waste is no longer valid in civil society.*7 


“ Treatises II sec. 36, 48, 50. 


“Luigi Cossa, An Introduction to the Study of Political Economy (London, 
1893), 242: Locke “escapes, by roundly asserting the productive power of labour, 
the old error of Hobbes, who counted the soil and thrift as components of pro- 
duction.” — According to Locke, the original law of nature regarding property 
remains valid in relations between civil societies, for “all commonwealths are in 
the state of nature one with another” (Treatises II sec. 183 and 184; cf. Hobbes, 
De cive XIII 11 and XIV 4 as well as Leviathan ch. xiii [83] and xxx [226]). 
Hence, the original law of nature determines the rights over the vanquished 
which the conqueror in a just war acquires. E.g., the conqueror in a just war does 
not acquire title to the landed property of the conquered, but he may take away 
their money as reparation for damages received, for “such riches and treasures... 
have but a fantastical imaginary value; nature has put no such upon them” 
(Treatises II sec. 180-184). In making this statement, Locke is not oblivious of 
the facts that money is immensely valuable in civil societies, and that conquest 
presupposes the existence of civil societies. The difficulty is resolved by the fol- 
lowing consideration: The primary function of Locke’s disquisition on conquest 
is to show that conquest cannot give title to lawful government. He had therefore 
to show in particular that the conqueror does not become the lawful governor 
of the conquered by becoming the proprietor of their land; hence he had to stress 
the essential difference between land and money, and the greater value for self- 
preservation of the former. Furthermore, he speaks in this context of a situation 
where trade and industry have come to a standstill, and not comfortable self- 
preservation, but bare self-preservation (of the innocent part of the conquered 
people) is at stake. This situation is radically different from the situation which 
exists inthe state of nature proper: in the former situation, the conqueror “hath, 
and to spare” and there is nothing left in common for use by the conquered ; the 
conqueror is therefore under an obligation to be charitable (Treatises II sec. 
183) ; but in the state of nature proper, either no one “hath, and to spare” or else 
there is enough left in common for other men. Locke refrains from discussing 
what conquerors may do if they do not “have, and to spare,” or in other words, 
“when all the world is overcharged with inhabitants.” Since, according to his 
principles, the conquerors are under no obligation to consider the claims of the 
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Locke does not commit the absurdity of justifying the emancipation 
of acquisitiveness by appealing to a nonexistent absolute right of 
property. He justifies the emancipation of acquisitiveness in the only 
way in which it can be defended: he shows that it is conducive to the 
common good, to public happiness or the temporal prosperity of so- 
ciety. Restrictions on acquisitiveness were required in the state of 
nature because the state of nature was a state of penury. They can safely 
be abandoned in civil society because civil society is a state of plenty: 
“... aking of a large and fruitful territory [in America] feeds, lodges, 
and is clad worse than a day-labourer in England.’’** The day laborer 
in England has no natural right even to complain about the loss of his 
natural right to appropriate land and other things by his labor: the 
exercise of all the rights and privileges of the state of nature would 
give him less wealth than he gets by receiving “subsistence” wages for 
his work. Far from being straitened by the emancipation of acquisi- 
tiveness, the poor are enriched by it. For the emancipation of acquisi- 
tiveness is not merely compatible with general plenty, but is the cause 
of it. Unlimited appropriation without concern for the need of others 
is true charity. 

Labor no doubt supplies the original title to property. But labor is 
also the origin of almost all value: “labour makes the far greatest part 
of the value of things we enjoy in this world.” Labor ceases to supply 
a title to property in civil society ; but it remains, what it always has 
been, the origin of value or of wealth. Labor is eventually important, 
not as creating a title to property, but as the origin of wealth. What 
then is the cause of labor? What is it that induces men to work? Man 
is induced to work by his wants, his selfish wants. Yet what he needs 
for his bare self-preservation is very little and therefore does not re- 
quire much work: the picking up of acorns and the gathering of apples 





conquered if their own preservation comes into competition, he must have an- 
swered that question as Hobbes did: “then the last remedy of all is war; which 
provideth for every man; by victory, or death” (Leviathan ch. xxx [227]). Cf. 
De cive, Ep. ded. 

“ Treatises II sec. 41.—“I look on a right of property — on the right of the 
individuals, to have and to own, for their own separate and selfish use and enjoy- 
ment, the produce of their own industry, with power freely to dispose of the whole 
of that in the manner most agreeable to themselves, as essential to the welfare 
and even to the continued existence of society... believing... with Mr. Locke that 
nature establishes such a right...” (Thomas Hodgskin, The Natural and Arti- 
ficial Right of Property Contrasted [1832], 24, quoted in W. Stark, The ‘Ideal 
Foundations of Economic Thought [London, 1943], 59). 
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from trees suffice. Real work, the improvement of the spontaneous 
gifts of nature, presupposes that man is not satisfied with what he 
needs. His appetites will not be enlarged if his views are not enlarged 
first. The men of larger views are “the rational,” who are a minority. 
Real work presupposes furthermore that man is willing and able to un- 
dergo the present hardship of work for the sake of future convenience ; 
and “the industrious” are a minority. “The lazy and inconsiderate part 
of men” make “the far greater number.” The production of wealth re- 
quires therefore that the industrious and rational, who work hard spon- 
taneously, take the lead and force the lazy and inconsiderate to work 
against their will, if for their own good. The man who works hard at 
improving the gifts of nature in order to have, not merely what he 
needs, but what he can use, and for no other reason, “does not lessen 
but increase the common stock of mankind.” He is a greater benefactor 
of mankind than those who give alms to the poor: the latter lessen rath- 
er than increase the common stock of mankind. More than that. By ap- 
propriating as much as they can use, the industrious and rational re- 
duce the extent of “the great commons of the world” which lies waste ; 
through “such enclosure,” they create a kind of scarcity which forces 
the lazy and inconsiderate to work much harder than they otherwise 
would and thus to improve their own condition by improving the 
condition of all. But real plenty will not be produced if the individual 
does not have an incentive to appropriate more than he can use. Even 
the industrious and rational will relapse into the drowsy laziness so 
characteristic of early man, as long as their amor habendi can have no 
other objects than things which are useful in themselves, like fertile 
land, useful animals, and commodious houses. The labor required for 
creating plenty will not be forthcoming if there exists no money : “Find 
out something that hath the use and value of money among his neigh- 
bours, you shall see the same man will begin presently to enlarge his 
possessions” “beyond the use of his family and a plentiful supply to its 
consumption.” While labor is then the necessary cause of plenty, it is 
not its sufficient cause: the incentive to that labor which is productive 
of real plenty, is the acquisitiveness — the desire for having more than 
man can use— which comes into being through the invention of 
money. We must add the remark that that which money began, comes 
to its fruition only through the discoveries and inventions fostered by 
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natural science: “the study of nature ... may be of greater benefit to 
mankind than the monuments of exemplary charity that have, at so 
great charge, been raised by the founders of hospitals and alms-houses. 
He that first ... made public the virtue and right use of kin-kina,... 
saved more from the grave, than those who built ... hospitals.”** 

If the end of government is nothing but “the peace, the safety, and 
public good of the people”; if peace and safety are the indispensable 
conditions of plenty, and the public good of the people is identical with 
plenty ; if the end of government is therefore plenty ; if plenty requires 
the emancipation of acquisitiveness ; and if acquisitiveness necessarily 
withers away whenever its rewards do not securely belong to those who 
deserve them — if all this is true, it follows that the end of civil society 
is “the preservation of property.” “The great and chief end... of 
men’s uniting into commonwealths and putting themselves under gov- 
ernment is the preservation of their property.” By this central state- 
ment Locke does not mean that men enter civil society in order to 
preserve those “narrow bounds of each man’s small property” within 
which their desires were confined by “the simple, poor way of living”’ 
“in the beginning of things” or in the state of nature. Men enter society 
in order, not so much to preserve, as to enlarge their possessions. The 
property which is to be “preserved” by civil society, is not “static” 
property — the small farm which one has inherited from one’s father 
and which one will hand down to one’s children — but “dynamic” 
property. Locke’s thought is perfectly expressed by Madison’s state- 
ment : “The protection of [different and unequal faculties of acquiring 
property] is the first object of government.’”° 

It is one thing to say that the end of government or of society is the 
preservation of property or the protection of the unequal acquisitive 
faculties ; it is an entirely different thing, and, as it would seem, an 
entirely superfluous thing to say, as Locke does, that property ante- 
dates society. Yet by saying that property antedates civil society, Locke 
says that even civil property —the property owned on the basis of 
positive law — is in the decisive respect independent of society: it is 
not the creation of society. “Man,” i.e., the individual, has “still in him- 


” Treatises II sec. 34, 37, 38, 40-44, 48-49. Essay I 4 sec. 15 and IV 12 sec. 12. 
Cf. Hobbes, Leviathan ch..xxiv: “Money the blood of a commonwealth.” 

© Treatises II sec. 42, 107, 124, 131. The Federalist, No. 10. (The italics are 
not in the original.) Cf. note 32 above. 
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self the great foundation of property.” Property is created by the in- 
dividual, and in different degrees by different individuals. Civil society 
merely creates the conditions under which the individuals can pursue 
their productive-acquisitive activity without obstruction. 

Locke’s doctrine of property is directly intelligible today if it is taken 
as the classic doctrine of “the spirit of capitalism” or as a doctrine 
regarding the chief objective of public policy. Since the nineteenth 
century, readers of Locke have found it hard to understand why he 
used “the phraseology of the law of nature” or why he stated his doc- 
trines in terms of natural law. But to say that public happiness re- 
quires the emancipation and the protection of the acquisitive faculties 
amounts to saying that to accumulate as much money and other wealth 
as one pleases is right or just, i.e., intrinsically just, or by nature just. 
And the rules which enable us to distinguish between what is by nature 
just and by nature unjust, either absolutely or under specific condi- 
tions, were called the propositions of the law of nature. Locke’s fol- 
lowers in later generations no longer believed that they needed “the 
phraseology of the law of nature” because they took for granted what 
Locke did not take for granted: Locke still thought that he had to 


prove that the unlimited acquisition of wealth is not unjust or morally 
wrong. 


It was indeed easy for Locke to see a problem where later men saw 
only an occasion for applauding progress or themselves, since in his age 
most people still adhered to the older view according to which the 
unlimited acquisition of wealth is unjust or morally wrong. This also 
explains why, in stating his doctrine of property, Locke “so involved 
his sense, that it is not easy to understand him,” or went as much as 
possible ‘‘with the herd.” While therefore concealing the revolutionary 
character of his doctrine of property from the mass of his readers, he 
yet indicated it clearly enough. He did this by occasionally mentioning 
and apparently approving the older view. He traced the introduction of 
“larger possessions and a right to them” to “the desire of having more 
than man” needs, or to.an increase in ‘“‘covetousness,” or to “amor 
sceleratus habendi, evil concupiscence.”” In the same vein, he speaks 
disparagingly of “little pieces of yellow metal’ and of “sparkling peb- 
bles.” But he soon drops these niaiseries: the burden of his chapter 


™ Treatises II sec. 37, 46, 51 end, 75, 111. 
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on property is that covetousness and concupiscence, far from being 
essentially evil or foolish, are, if properly channeled, eminently bene- 
ficial and reasonable, much more so than “exemplary charity.” By 
building civil society on “the low but solid ground” of selfishness, or 
of certain “private vices,” one will achieve much greater “public bene- 
fits” than by futilely appealing to virtue which is by nature “un- 
endowed.” One must take one’s bearings not by how men should live, 
but by how they do live. Locke almost quotes the words of the apostle, 
“God who giveth us richly all things to enjoy,” and he speaks of “God's 
blessings poured on [man] with a liberal hand,” and yet “nature and 
the earth furnish only the almost worthless materials as in them- 
selves.”®* He says that God is “sole lord and proprietor of the whole 
world,” that men are God’s property, and that “man’s propriety in 
the creatures is nothing but that liberty to use them which God has 
permitted”; but he also says that “man in the state of nature [is] 
absolute lord of his own person and possessions.’’>* He says that “‘it 
will always be a sin in any man of estate to let his brother perish for 
want of affording him relief out of his plenty.” But in his thematic 
discussion of property, he is silent about any duties of charity.®* 
Locke’s teaching on property, and therewith his whole political 
philosophy, is revolutionary not only with regard to the Biblical tradi- 
tion, but with regard to the philosophic tradition as well. Through the 
shift of emphasis from natural duties or obligations to natural rights, 


= Treatises I sec. 40, 43; II sec. 31, 43. Cf. Locke’s statements about the rela- 
tive importance of the gifts of nature and human labor with a statement from 
Ambrose’s Hexaemeron, translated by George Boas, in Essays on Primitivism 
and Related Ideas in the Middle Ages (Baltimore, Tre Johns Hopkins Press, 
1948), 42. 

53 Treatises I sec. 39, II sec. 6, 27, 123. — Incidentally it may be remarked that 
if “man in the state of nature [is] absolute lord of his own ... possessions,” or 
if property is “for the benefit and sole advantage of the proprietor,” the natural 
right of children “to inherit the goods of their parents” (ibid. I sec. 88, 93, 97, 
II sec. 190) is subject to the crucial qualification that the children have this right 
if the parents do not dispose of their property otherwise, as they may according 
to Locke (ibid. I sec. 87, II sec. 57, 65, 72, 116 end). The natural right of the 
children to inherit their parents’ property amounts then merely to this, that if 
the parents die intestate, it is assumed that they would have preferred their chil- 
dren to strangers as heirs of their estate. Cf. I sec. 89 with Hobbes, De cive IX 
15. 

“ Treatises I sec. 42. (As for the tse of the term “sin,” cf. note 18 above.) 
Cf. ibid. sec. 92: “Property ... is for the benefit and sole advantage of the pro- 
prietor.” (The italics are not in the original.) As regards the mention of the duty 
of charity in the chapter on conquest (II sec. 183), see note 47 above. 
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the individual, the ego, had become the center and origin of the moral 
world, since man—as distinguished from man’s end—had become that 
center or origin. Locke’s doctrine of property is a still more “advanced” 
expression of this radical change than was the political philosophy of 
Hobbes. According to Locke, man and not nature, the work of man 
and not the gift of nature is the origin of almost everything valuable: 
man owes almost everything valuable to his own efforts. Not resigned 
gratitude and consciously obeying or imitating nature, but hopeful self- 
reliance and creativity become henceforth the marks of human nobility. 
Man is effectively emancipated from the bonds of nature, and therewith 
the individual is emancipated from those social bonds which antedate all 
consent or compact, by the emancipation of his productive acquisitive- 
ness which is necessarily, if accidentally, beneficent and hence suscep- 
tible of becoming the strongest social bond: restraint of the appetites 
is replaced by a mechanism whose effect is humane. And that emanci- 
pation is achieved through the intercession of the prototype of con- 
ventional things, i.e, money. The world in which human creativity 
seems to reign supreme is in fact the world which has replaced the 
rule of nature by the rule of convention. Nature furnishes from now on 
only the worthless materials as in themselves ; the forms are supplied 
by man, by man’s free creation. For there are no natural forms, no in- 
telligible “essences”: “the abstract ideas” are “the inventions and 
creatures of the understanding, made by it for its own use.” Under- 
standing and science stand in the same relation to “the given” in which 
human labor, called forth to its supreme effort by money, stands to 
the raw materials. There are therefore no natural principles of under- 
standing: all knowledge is acquired ; all knowledge depends on labor 
and is labor.55 

Locke is a hedonist : “That which is properly good or bad, is nothing 
but barely pleasure or pain.” But his is a peculiar hedonism: “The 
greatest happiness consists,” not in enjoying the greatest pleasures, 
but “in the having those things which produce the greatest pleasures.” 
It is not altogether an accident that the chapter in which these state- 
ments occur, and which happens to be the most extensive chapter of 


% Speaking of a concession which his opponents ought not to make, Locke 
says: “For this would be to destroy that bounty of nature they seem so fond of, 
whilst they make the knowledge of those principles to depend on the labour of 
our thoughts...” Essay I 2 sec. 10. (The italics are not in the original.) 
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the whole Essay, is entitled “Power.” For if, as Hobbes says, “the 
power of a man... is his present means, to obtain some future ap- 
parent gooc,” Locke says in effect that the greatest happiness consists 
in the greatest power. Since there are no knowable natures, there is no 
nature of man with reference to which we could distinguish between 
pleasures which are according to nature and pieasures which are 
against nature, or between pleasures which are by nature higher and 
pleasures which are by nature lower: pleasure and pain are “for 
different men ... very different things.” Therefore, “the philosophers 
of old did in vain inquire, whether summum bonum consisted in riches, 
or bodily delights, or virtue, or contemplation.” In the absence of a 
summum bonum, man would lack completely a star and compass for 
his life, if there were no summum malum. “Desire is always moved by 
evil, to fly it.”5* The strongest desire is the desire for self-preservation. 
The evil from which the strongest desire recoils is death. Death must 
then be the greatest evil: Not the natural sweetness of living, but the 
terrors of death make us cling to life. What nature firmly establishes is 
that from which desire moves away, the point of departure of desire ; 
the goal towards which desire moves is secondary. The primary fact is 
want. But this want, this lack, is no longer understood as pointing to 
something complete, perfect, whole. The necessities of life are no long- 
er understood as necessary for the complete life, or the good life, but 
as mere inescapabilities. The satisfaction of wants is therefore no long- 
er limited by the demands of the good life but becomes aimless. The 
goal of desire is defined by nature only negatively: the denial of pain. 
It is not pleasure more or less dimly anticipated which elicits human 
efforts: “the chief, if not only, spur to human industry and action is 
uneasiness.” So powerful is the natural primacy of pain that the active 
denial of pain is itself painful. The pain which removes pain is labor.5* 
It is this pain, and hence a defect, which gives man originally the most 
important of all rights: sufferings and defects, rather than merits or 
virtues, originate rights. Hobbes identified the rational life with the 
life dominated by the fear of fear, by the fear which relieves us from 
fear. Moved by the same spirit, Locke identifies the rational life with 
the life dominated by the pain which relieves pain. Labor takes the 
place of the art which imitates nature; for labor is, in the words of 


% Essay II 21 sec. 55, 61, 71; ch. xx sec. 6. 
™ Treatises II sec. 30, 34, 37, 42. 
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Hegel, a negative attitude toward nature. The starting point of human 
efforts is misery: the state of nature is a state of wretchedness. The 
way toward happiness is a movement away from the state of nature, 
a movement away from nature: the negation of nature is the way 
toward happiness. And if the movement toward happiness is the 
actuality of freedom, freedom is negativity. Just as the primary pain 
itself, the pain which relieves pain, “ceaseth only in death.” Since there 
are therefore no pure pleasures, there is no necessary tension between 
civil society as the mighty leviathan, er coercive society, on the one 
hand, and the good life on the other: hedonism becomes utilitarianism, 
or political hedonism. The painful relief of pain culminates, not so 
much in the greatest pleasures, as “in the having those things which 
produce the greatest pleasures.” Life is the joyless quest for joy. 
LEO STRAUSS 


University of Chicago 





RELIGION AND SOME FOUNDATIONS 
OF ENGLISH DEMOCRACY 


N THE study of history, and especially the history of ideas and atti- 
tudes, it is often not unprofitable deliberately to isolate for con- 

sideration a set of influences which in fact never operated alone, but 
only in association with other forces whether supplementary or coun- 
tervailing in their effect. Such a set of influences are those brought into 
play by religion on the formation of English democracy. My purpose 
here is to consider the question in terms somewhat wider than would 
have been appropriate in my Puritanism and Liberty,! and particularly 
to draw into the discussion the Anglican tradition, to which Puritan- 
ism was in the main, and consciously, opposed. 

If, as can be demonstrated, Puritanism made its important con- 
tribution to English democracy, it is tempting to range the Church in 
the other camp and regard it simply as a principal adversary ; and to 
this temptation a good many historians have in varying degrees suc- 
cumbed. But such a view entails a gross oversimplification of the An- 
glican tradition, of its place in the life of the nation, of Puritanism, of 
the historical situations in which the two traditions find themselves 
opposed, and — most important — of the elements which go to the 
making of English democracy. 

In seeking to gauge the influence of the two traditions, one must 
always remember that for England — the formulation would have to 
be altered if the rest of the English-speaking world were added — the 
Anglican represents the primary tradition of religious life; the Puri- 
tan, however potent, the secondary tradition. Puritanism never com- 
manded a numerical majority of the English people, an indisputable 
ascendency in talent and influence,? or (save for one brief and disas- 


1 Puritanism and Liberty (London, 1938; 2d ed., London and Chicago, 1950). 
For Hooker and the Elizabethan period, I have used with special profit F. J. 
Shirley’s Richard Hooker and Contemporary Political Ideas (1949) and A. F. 
Scott Pearson’s Church and State (1928). 

? Until 1832 such political influence as it exercised depended on its alliance 
with the Whigs. It preserved and developed some liberal principles, which found 
expression, during the American and French Revolutions, in the pages of Richard 
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trous period) a position of dominant power. One must decline the 
simple identification of Puritanism with liberty and democracy, and 
recognize the internal struggle of principles within the Puritan scheme. 
In the Anglican tradition, where there is also an internal struggle of 
contending principles, one must not overlook the common ground 
which it shares with Puritanism in its inheritance from the Protestant 
Reformation. Nor should one associate the tradition too closely or 
exclusively with the principles and policy of Laud: in some ways the 
words of Hooker are a better guide to central Anglicanism than the 
actions of Laud. Both serve to remind us, however, of a distinguishing 
feature of Anglican history, the close relation of the Church to the 
state. This fact, if it gave the Church a unique opportunity of influenc- 
ing the nation, also subjected it on occasion to peculiar temptations 
and dangers, and more generally imposed upon its thought and action 
severe limitations. The Church was associated with the status quo and 
was effectively prevented from ever running much ahead of the state, 
in whose life and operation it was so intimately involved. Unlike Puri- 
tanism, it enunciated no principles in the religous sphere which pointed 
to radical change in the secular, and introduced no experiments in 
democratic procedures. Its opposition to such disturbing features of 
Puritanism was indeed usually unequivocal. Thus it may be said with 
truth that the Church had no part in initiating the movement toward 
democracy ; but this is something very different from saying that it 
ynade no contribution to the climate of opinion in which English democ- 
racy gradually evolved and in measure still operates. Precisely at this 
point one must avoid the mistake of oversimplifying the character of 
English democracy as a political and social philosophy and as a system 
that works. In both these aspects English democracy incorporates, and 
relies upon, elements of cohesion in the life and thought of the com- 
munity, which do not initially spring from specifically democratic prin- 
ciples, which might even, in other circumstances, have fortified and 
stabilized forms of government falling short of complete democracy, 
but which actually, persisting through all the changes entailed in the 





Price, Joseph Priestley, and William Godwin. In literature, where it labored 
under fewer disadvantages, it early produced three writers of the first rank, 
Milton, Bunyan, and Defoe, but thereafter little of note. It developed its educa- 
tional system in the Dissenting Academies, and through them exercised some 
influence on the middle class outside its own ranks. But its chief talent and effort 
flowed into its sectarian activities and into commerce. 
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movement toward democracy, steadied the process and remained to 
contribute a degree of stability to the final result. In order that this 
should be true, it is evident that these elements of cohesion — call them 
sentiments of cohesion, if you will, and label them conservative — 
should not have been utterly resistant to change or inaccessible to new 
ideas or incapable of adjustment to altered circumstances. It is in this 
area, I suspect, that the contribution of Anglicanism to modern English 
democracy must be sought. 

Paradoxically — but history is full of such paradoxes — the con- 
tribution would not have been made, would not, that is to say, have 
been a contribution to democracy, had not the strong and resilient 
force of Puritanism been present to contribute, in its opposition to the 
Church, a variety of principles some of which were specifically demo- 
cratic in character or implication. Thus, if we are to isolate for dis- 
cussion the influence of religion on the formation of English democracy, 
we must be careful to take a sufficiently comprehensive view of that 
influence and consider together the Anglican tradition and the Puritan 
opposition thereto. 


II 


Evidently, the starting point of the discussion must be such a de- 
scription of English democracy today as may command a measure of 
agreement. 

The most indisputable features of this democracy are its stability 
and, for all its inward tensions, its solidarity. The stability is witnessed 
by its successful withstanding of the fearful accumulation of shocks 
and stresses to which it has been subjected, especially in the last four 
decades. The solidarity, which is the most important factor in this 
stability, depends in turn upon convictions and sentiments, rarely for- 
mulated but widely, almost universally shared, which are in fact one 
of the two hallmarks of English democracy. (The other, of course, is 
the Parliamentary system.) And these convictions and sentiments are 
not very difficult to determine. They clearly include a tacit recognition 
of the claims of essential justice, however diversely interpreted, and a 
strong belief in the virtues of rationality, however great the distrust of 
logic in politics. They also include the admission of some residuum 
of inalienable rights belonging to the individual and to minorities, 
which demand a scheme of toleration and, what is in the long run quite 
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as important, an attitude of tolerance. These rights had to be struggled 
for and defended; and struggle and defence are disruptive in their 
nature, and disruptive in their effect unless they are balanced by a 
capacity for, and a habit of, moderation, co-operation, and their at- 
tendant in action, compromise. These things go to make up the English 
inheritance ; and the outcome is a strong sense of sharing in a common 
tradition, marked throughout its long history by tension and struggle, 
but tension and struggle issuing in mediation and peaceful change, a tra- 
dition whose instrument and symbol is the Parliamentary system. For 
without the Parliamentary system the convictions and sentiments would 
be impotent, even if (as is questionable) they could continue to exist at 
all. And without the convictions and sentiments held in common, the 
tradition in which all have a share, English democracy would lose at 
once its spiritual dynamic, its power of cohesion, and a principal motive 
for self-restraint ; and the uninhibited struggle of parties or classes for 
material advantage would wreck, if it did not deliberately abandon, the 
Parliamentary system which now successfully contains it. 

There has been, as becomes a democratic state, abundant criticism 
of existing institutions, of the degree of effective democracy achieved, 
and of its incidence,’ but little disposition to deny the fundamental 
postulates of democracy or to attack the Parliamentary system which 
democracy has gradually and painfully adapted to its needs. Unlike 
other great powers, England has never since the seventeenth century 
been torn asunder by rival factions or suffered in extreme form the 
pendulum swing of revolution and reaction, never been deluded by 
the hope that one act of lawless violence would usher in the reign of 
law and peace, preferring to abide by law and altogether eschew 
violence, and waging her internal struggles in Parliament and on the 
hustings, not at the barricades. She has never been tempted to aban- 
don the criteria of justice and rationality, the inheritance from the 
classical and the central Christian traditions, in favor of the gross 
materialism and class hatred of one extreme or the pseudo-mysticism 
of the other with its shibboleths (also nourished on hatred) of race, 
nation, and party. Communism and fascism alike, those inveterate 
enemies of democracy, have been powerless to gain a footing, and 


* For example: first, of its favoring and enriching, then, of its oppressing and 
impoverishing the middle class. 
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England has been spared the alternative horrors of a socialist revolu- 
tion and a preventive counterrevolution. 

Nothing could better illustrate the spirit of English democracy than 
its entirely different reading of the facts on which Marx and Engels 
grounded their theory of the class war. The facts were derived from 
the England of the Industrial Revolution and were indeed the very 
same facts on which Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, John Stuart Mill, and a 
host of lesser critics commented. But what strikes these writers is not 
the class war but the class peace, a phenomenon of English life com- 
pletely overlooked by Marx and Engels. Of the possibility of a class 
war the English writers are certainly not ignorant: for the over- 
whelming majority it is a disaster to be avoided at all cost: it is no 
part of the preordained pattern, but the irrecoverable deviation from 
the pattern. In Mill and Arnold there is a sense of urgency ;* but, in 
the posthumously published essay on Socialism, Mill can envisage about 
a generation after the Second Reform Bill, in which the process of 
democratization, social as well as political, may yet be peacefully com- 
pleted, and Arnold can look on, if wise counsels prevail, to a future in 
which, without sacrifice of cultural values, complete equality may be 
added to liberty. Significant in other ways is the evidence afforded 
even by those who succumb to contemptuous impatience with the 
procedures of Parliamentary government. Such impatience is indeed 
dangerous: it betrays Carlyle, on the one hand, and William Morris, 
on the other, into repudiations of democracy; yet, despite this fact, 
there is perhaps in both a larger share of democratic feeling than is 
sometimes recognized. Certainly in the saner pages of Past and Pres- 
ent Carlyle is acutely conscious of class war as the ultimate in disaster ; 
and Morris, while petulantly committed to revolution, at least shows 
an increasing inclination to extend the time allotted to preparatory 
education, that is, to peaceful persuasion. But most significant among 
those indifferent to Parliamentary democracy is Ruskin, who spans 
like a bridge the gulf separating the reactionary Carlyle and the revo- 
lutionary Morris ; for the cornerstone of Ruskin’s political, social, and 
economic thinking is the class peace. 

The eighty-five years which have elapsed since the Second Reform 


‘For Arnold’s sense of urgency see Culture and Anarchy; for his ideal of 
equality, with its ultimate goal of a classless society, see “Equality” (in Mixed 
Essays). 
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Bill have verified and elaborated the idea of the class peace. They have 
witnessed the emergence of Parliamentary socialism and its triumph 
in England over its revolutionary continental rival ; they have seen an 
approach to the complete democratization which Mill envisaged and 
for which his sense of urgency allowed too short a time; they have 
even seen an appreciable advance toward the equality of Arnold’s ideal. 
But they have not eliminated, though they have modified, Parliamen- 
tary conservatism; and they have brought into ever more striking 
relief the essential role of the Parliamentary system in securing and 
administering the class peace. For peace, as we know it, always sup- 
poses the possibility of its opposite, war. Peace, thus conceived, re- 
quires a peace treaty, explicit or implied, and in a changing world 
machinery for periodic revision of the treaty’s terms. The Parliamen- 
tary system has become democracy’s most effective answer to this 
need. It is at once the council which administers the class peace and 
the tribunal which provides for constant adjustment of its terms. 

No amount, however, of political machinery could effect the orderly 
transition to full democracy or maintain the precious and precarious 
balance and co-operation of the class peace if certain fundamental prin- 


ciples were not already established and certain habits of thought and 
action already formed. For this reason the history of English democra- 
cy throws a strong light upon the contemporary situation, since in the 
course of its history the principles were forged and the habits of 
thought and action which govern their application took shape, and 
among the earliest influences to these ends were those that had their 
origin in religion. 


Times have changed. The strong tide of secularization which set in 
after the Puritan Revolution has flowed with increasing volume and 
momentum ever since. If for a century after the Protestant Reforma- 
tion theology entered into almost every question and furnished the 
principal patterns of social and political thought even when the content 
and motivation were in part practical and economic, in the century 
after the Industrial Revolution economics has assumed the position of 
dominance once held by theology and has prescribed the terms and 
furnished the patterns of much of our thinking. A simple and convinc- 
ing illustration may be had by anyone who will take the trouble to 
compare Mill’s essay on Liberty with Milton’s Areopagitica. The 
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sources and the context of Milton’s individualism are religious: his 
protest is against “crowding free consciences and Christian liberties 
into canons and precepts of men.’’® Mill’s individualism is wholly secu- 
lar; his protest is against the force, at once constrictive and leveling, 
of encroaching law and majority opinion, and his essay (here the pat- 
tern from economics is evident) is a defence of free individual enter- 
prise in the tealm of ideas. The difference is inescapable ; but so is the 
kinship, emphasized by Mill’s ability, in his chapter, “Liberty of 
Thought and Discussion,” to adopt many of Milton’s arguments. It is 
evident that the Areopagitica and the essay on Liberty represent suc- 
cessive phases, the one theological, the other secular, of the same 
tradition. 

The tradition of individualism, whether in its theological phase or 
its secular, made a very important contribution to English democracy, 
but was obviously incapable of furnishing by itself a complete and 
satisfactory theory since democracy, as it has developed in England, 
entails so much more than the safeguarding of the interests and the 
initiative of the individual and of minorities. It is a system of general 
co-operation, and as such eminently social and positive in character, 
not merely individual and, in respect of the state, negative. Co-opera- 
tion is indeed recognized in the thought of Milton and of Mill, but it is 
for the most part the co-operation of individuals on a voluntary basis 
and outside the organization of the state, whether it be represented by 
the congregation (as in Milton and his fellow Separatists) or (as in 
Mill) by a variety of voluntary groups coming together for secular 
ends. The right to such voluntary co-operation democracy must recog- 
nize; the capacity for it and the impulse toward it democracy should 
foster. It is an essential element in the democratic scheme. But it is not 
in itself a sufficient expression of democracy as a social and political 
philosophy, nor can it furnish the basis for a working system of gov- 
ernment. 

From the first, however, another ideal of co-operative effort had its 
witness in England, which assigned to the national community and 
its embodiment in the state a much more positive role. Like the ideal 
of individualism with its impulse of limited co-operation, voluntary and 
apart from the state, this ideal also expressed itself at first, and from 


5 Areopagitica, in Works (Columbia Milton), IV, 342. 
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the first, in religious terms. It is built into the Elizabethan settlement 
and becomes part of the texture of the Anglican tradition. Unlike 
Puritanism, Anglicanism, in its initial phases, and in its main direction, 
is not a movement of opposition to, but of acquiescence in, and support 
for, the dominant aims of the state. It does not seek to dissociate itself 
from the state, to erect the Church into a separate kingdom and thus 
(with or without qualification) to reduce the state to a secular body, 
but on the contrary to insist on the unity of Church and state as a 
single kingdom with a division merely of functions. 

This difference between the two religious traditions is central. To it 
all their other differences may be related either as cause or as effect, 
and among them the very different contributions (which is the present 
question) that they make to the life and thought of the community, 
and so to English democracy as that develops. Puritanism contributes 
directly certain principles respecting the rights of the individual and 
of minorities, and indirectly, and by analogy, certain principles and 
models of democratic procedure. Thus it contributes to the winning of 
democracy. The chief contribution of Anglicanism is not to the win- 
ning of democracy, but to the habits of thought and feeling on which 
democracy must necessarily rely, and in whose absence it would in- 
evitably break down: a sense of the oneness of, and the individual’s 
oneness with, the community, an overriding loyalty to the community 
and a habit of steady obedience to the decrees of its government. These 
things supply, not the principles, but the matrix of English democracy, 
or (to vary the image) they determine its temper. Nor are they essen- 
tial only to the working of English democracy once it is achieved: 
they have their important bearing on the peaceful and orderly transi- 
tion to the democratic state. 

As the principles which constitute the Puritan contribution to 
English democracy had to contend with hostile or countervailing prin- 
ciples within Puritanism itself, so these habits of thought and action 
have not at all times been fully appreciated and exemplified by every 
party within the Church ; but they are nonetheless real and characteris- 
tic features of the tradition. And at the outset they were luminously 
expounded by Hooker, not in connection with democracy of course, but 
with the rule of Elizabeth, the effective form of ordered government 
which enjoyed the consent of the English peopie in his day, yet so 
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expounded as to reduce them to their rational principles and enable 
us to recognize their applicability in those changed and changing cir- 
cumstances whose possibility Hooker, for all his instinctive conserva- 
tism, plainly allowed. 


Ill 


It is perhaps too often forgotten that Richard Hooker is engaged 
in defending a system which, though established, is in many of its 
features new. The famous Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity® is part of the 
great debate on the reorganization of the Church rendered necessary 
by the Protestant Reformation. 

The Elizabethan settlement assumed the national character of the 
reformed Church of England as a corporate and indeed political insti- 
tution, and the identity of Church and state so far as concerned their 
membership and governance, with a differentiation merely of functions. 
Church and state formed a single kingdom with the sovereign prince 
as its head; in this kingdom were comprehended all Englishmen ; and 
in the interest of comprehension, a middle line, a via media, was taken 
between Rome and Geneva. In Jewel? and others the Elizabethan set- 
tlement had found its defenders against the attack from the Roman 
right ; in Whitgift,® its defender against the attack from the Protestant 
left. Both defences asserted the principle of the single kingdom, as both 
attacks, agreeing in this though in nothing else, asserted that Church 
and state constituted not one kingdom, but two. “Le royaume spirituel 
de Christ,” wrote Calvin in the Jnstitutes,® “et l’ordonnance civile 
sont choses fort différentes” ; and in this contention, as indeed in the 
whole Genevan model, Calvin was followed by the Presbyterians, 
Travers and Cartwright. With that scripturism characteristic of the 
Puritan movement in all its phases, they insist that the government of 
the Church, the kingdom of Christ, is fully prescribed in the Bible, 


* The first five Books were published in Hooker’s lifetime (1593, 1597); the 
remaining three after his death. Questions have been raised about their complete 
authenticity, but Books I and VIII, our principal concern, contain nothing in- 
compatible with each other. My quotations are from Hooker, Works, ed. John 
Keble (6th ed.; 3 vols.; Oxford, 1874) ; the title is abbreviated hereafter to E. P. 
and the references are to book, chapter, and sec;ion. 

* Apology for the Churck of England (1562). 

* Answer to an Admonition (1572-1573), Defence of the Answer (1574), in 
Works (3 vols.; Cambridge, Parker Society, 1851). 

* 4.20.1. 
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with rule or example for every detail. Not in doctrine only, but also in 
its government, the Church must rigorously adhere to scripture. For 
to subtract from it in any essential and to add to it are alike sinful. 
Such is their inference from the “two-kingdom” theory. Since the 
Presbyterians do not abandon the idea of a national Church or, like 
the Separatists, sever all connections between the two kingdoms, but 
on the contrary urge upon the prince the duty of establishing the 
scriptural discipline, and of supporting it and suppressing every other, 
undertaking the while that the Church shall advise and admonish the 
civil state wherever the jurisdictions of the two kingdoms intersect, it 
may seem that the difference between Anglican and Puritan is one of 
degree only. That was not the view taken by the defenders of the 
Establishment. “I perceive,” writes Whitgift in reply to Cartwright, 
“no distinction of the commonwealth and the Church, that they should 
be counted as it were two separate bodies, governed with divers laws 
and divers magistrates, except the Church be linked with an heathenish 
and idolatrous commonwealth ;”?® and he refers for confirmation to 
Jewel and other defenders of the Church of England against Rome. 
When Hooker took up the Puritan challenge, he made the “two- 


kingdom” theory the center of his attack and undertook a philosophic 
defence of the Anglican position, that in a Christian commonwealth 
Church and state were one kingdom, referring it to the law of nature 
and of reason, and seeking (as one critic has remarked, not without an 
appreciative smile) to put the Establishment on a cosmic basis. 


The reference is, of course, to the famous account of law in the 
First Book, than which nothing could be more characteristic of 
Hooker: his piety and learning, his sense of the interdependence of 
the philosophic and the practical, his mind skilled in distinction, yet 
intent ever upon unity, and his profound feeling of obligation, which 
yet demands a rational basis of obedience. Law, he declares, originates 
from God and is itself an attribute of the divine nature; it extends 
through the entire tiniverse, holding, in an appropriate mode, every 
creatuteé under its sway: inanimate nature and subrational species 
without their knowledge and volition since they can have none, rational 
beings with theirs. Hooker’s reverence for law and order is an epitome 
of the temper which has steadied the English nation in the past and is 


© Defence of the Answer, in Works, I, 21-22. 
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a principal strength of English democracy today. But for him there is 
and must be nothing arbitrary about the law which commands his 
permanent allegiance. In the law of nature there can be, of course, 
nothing arbitrary. It owes its origin not simply to the divine will but 
to the divine nature. It is recognizable by human reason, and that part 
of natural law which applies peculiarly to man and demands his co- 
operation, Hooker significantly calls “the law of reason.”!! As for 
positive law as distinguished from natural: the divine law positive can 
no more than natural law contradict the nature of its author; those 
positive laws, on the other hand, instituted by fallen and fallible man 
may indeed contradict man’s rational nature and spring less from 
reason than from arbitrary will, but (though the opinion of their doing 
so does not release from the obligation of obedience) all such positive 
laws are subject to review by reason and in the light of the standard 
supplied by the law of nature, and may be, by legal and orderly process, 
revised or rescinded. Clearly and consistently Hooker stands in the 
rationalist tradition of Christian thought as opposed to the voluntarist. 


Hooker’s philosophy of law implies a very different view of nature, 
including the natural powers of the human mind, from that entertained 
by his Puritan opponents. For him the fall resulted in deprivation 
indeed, and rendered man both fallible and in some degree resistant to 
the reign of law, a condition which necessitated the institution of posi- 
tive laws, divine and human; but it certainly did not result in total 
depravity. Man’s natural power of apprehending truth and responding 
to it is not destroyed: it requires only to be illuminated and supported 
by grace, and to have its findings supplemented and completed by the 
truths necessary for salvation, which God, in scripture, has revealed. 
In Hooker the order of nature and the order of grace are not sharply 
separated and opposed: they are continuous and harmonious. Natural 
law is God’s order for the subhuman creation ; the law of reason, still 
in the order of nature, is its human counterpart and God’s law for man 
in his temporal relations ; but man is likewise an immortal being with 
his share in the order of grace, and to that order and to the truths of 
revealed religion, as necessary to his own completion, reason itself 
points man on. That grace comes to perfect nature, an idea which 
includes of course correction and discipline, not to destroy it, is a 
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proposition repeated, with various qualifications, by theologians of 
different schools. It is one which Hooker accepts without reserve. “As 
nature,” he says, echoing Aristotle, “doth not anything in vain, so 
neither grace.”!* St. Paul, he observes, “teacheth...that nature hath 
need of grace, whereunto I hope that we are not opposite in holding 
that grace hath use of nature.’’!* All that is possible of rationality and 
virtue on the natural level, which is not in fact achieved without the 
concurring support of God,'* is a preparation for, and may be carried 
upward to, the higher order. Underlying Hooker’s defence of the 
“single-kingdom” theory is his strong instinct for a unified view of 
life, with a single standard of utility, rationality, and virtue applicable 
at every level, and a resolute refusal to adopt what I have elsewhere 
called the principle of segregation.° Thus Hooker can make his con- 
fident appeal to nature and to reason, and can rely on human learning, 
philosophical and historical, to support, supplement, and interpret 
scripture, instead of tending, as Puritanism so markedly did, to suspect 
these things and even reject them in favor of scripture alone ;!° and 
this, evidently, is not without its implications for the freedom of the 
human spirit. 

When men obey the law of reason, they “resemble most lively in 
their voluntary actions that very manner of: working which nature 
herself doth necessarily observe in the course of the whole world.’7 
Among the laws exemplified in nature, apprehended by reason, and 
confirmed by revelation, is one with a special bearing on human society. 

PE. P., 715m ME. P., 386. 

““There is no kind of faculty or power in man, or any other creature, which 
can rightly perform the functions allotted to it without perpetual aid and concur- 
rence of that Supreme Cause of all things” (EF. P., 1.8.11). 

% Puritanism and Liberty, Intro., pp. 57-60, 84-86. 

#® Hooker comments on “an opinion [which] hath spread itself very far in the 
world, as if the way to be ripe in faith were to be raw in wit and judgment; as if 
Reason were the enemy unto Religion, childish Simplicity the mother of ghostly 
and divine Wisdom” (E. P., 3.8.4). It would be a great mistake, of course, as 
well as grossly unfair, to underestimate either the dialectical skill or the learning 
of the Puritan divines. What is in question is not their equipment but their atti- 
tude. The Puritans’ reliance upon scripture requires no proof: it is their constant 
boast. Their suspicion of “reason,” philosophy, and merely human learning is 
illustratéd, to take a single example in the next century, in the letters of Anthony 
Tuckney, himself neither illiberal nor unlearned, to Benjamin Whichcote (1651), 
printed with Whichcote’s Moral and Religious Aphorisms (London, 1753), and 
reaches its logical conclusion in the views on education of a Separatist like Wil- 


liam Dell, in his Stumbling-Stone (1653). 
TE. P., 189. 
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“That which hitherto hath been spoken,” writes Hooker, “concerneth 
natural agents considered in themselves. But we must further remem- 
ber also (which thing to touch in a word shall suffice) that as in this 
respect they have their law, which law directeth them in the means 
whereby they tend to their own perfection: so likewise another law. 
there is, which toucheth them as they are sociable parts united into 
one body, a law which bindeth each to serve unto other’s good and all 
to prefer the good of the whole before whatsoever their own particular. 

..”18 It is not surprising, then, to find that this law of sociable union 
is manifested, in appropriate forms, from the lowest to the highest of 
God’s creatures. “Of angels we are not to consider only what they are 
and do in regard of their own being, but that also which concerneth 
them as they are linked into a kind of corporation amongst themselves, 
and of society or fellowship with men,” the former entailing their 
hierarchical order, the latter their “ministerial employment.”!® This 
generous conception of sociable union clearly underlies and supports 
Hooker’s whole theory of polity, whether in its secular or its ecclesias- 
tical aspect. And just as clearly it furnishes an element of cohesion 
essential to any form of ordered political life, and as available for 
democracy as for any other, though the particular form which Hooker 
envisages is a liberal version of that assumed by the Tudor monarchy, 
the government which, as we have said, commanded the general con- 
sent of the English nation in his day. 

That Hooker should have thought it necessary to give an account of 
human society at large, and the English state in particular, and to place 
them in his cosmic setting of universal law, is an effect of the unified 
view which he takes of all existence and the resulting conviction that 
the Church (which is his immediate concern) and the Christian com- 
monwealth form a single kingdom. His Puritan opponents felt no such 
necessity since for them the Church was a separate kingdom with its 
own model of government set forth fully in scripture, and in no sense 
dependent, as Hooker believed it to be, upon the law of nature and 
reason as that law covered every form of polity, or upon the constitu- 
tion of the particular state of which it was a part. 

For human society in general Hooker finds a basis in nature, in 
that “natural inclination whereby all men desire sociable life and fellow- 
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ship.”*° The end of such society, sanctioned by nature, can be only the 
common good.*! But there also exists in fallen man a countervailing 
impulse to seek his own at the expense of others’ and so of the common 
good.** To establish and maintain a political society, then, whose pur- 
pose is to implement man’s social impulse and control the antisocial, 
and thus to ensure the common good, a form of social contract, explicit 
or implied, is necessary, whereby men ordain “some kind of govern- 
ment public” and yield themselves subject to it.2* Governments thus 
established** suppose the initial sovereignty of the people and exist by 
the consent of the governed.*® The transfer of this initial sovereignty 
arms the government with legal power. The consent originally given 
creates the obligation of obedience to the government established and 
to the laws which it promulgates for the common good. Such govern- 
ments enjoy not less of divine right than if they had been established 
by God’s particular command or permission ; for the law of nature and 
of reason which prompts their establishment is indeed God’s law.?6 
Too much must not be made of Hooker’s principles of the social 
contract and government by consent; nor too little. The essential fact 
is that in them Hooker primarily seeks neither the preservation of the 
liberty of the individual nor a basis for resistance to a government 
which proves oppressive, but rational ground for the obligation of 
obedience. The social contract, as he formulates it, is not specifically a 
contract between governors and governed, a yielding of obedience 
upon terms, but a contract among all men to set up a government and 
yield obedience to it. Nor is there provision for revoking the consent 
once given. Nevertheless, both principles, when taken in conjunction 
with the end for which the contract is formed and the consent given, 
the common good, certainly impose a moral obligation upon the gover- 
nors to govern well, and moral obligations, on Hooker’s view of things, 
are not lightly to be set aside or with expected impunity. Futhermore, 
he clearly conceives of the surrendered sovereignty as something to be 
exercised not at the arbitrary will of the governor, but according to, 


"FE. P., 1.202. "FE. P., 1.11.4. FE. P., 1.10.2. *E. P., 1.10.4. 
™ Hooker recognizes that governments may also take their rise in other ways, 
by God’s direct command, as in Israel, and by conquest (FE. P., 8.2.5). But by 
the process of “after-agreements,” adaptations of the original form of govern- 
ment, effected either by law or custom, a phenomenon of all states, those estab- 
lished by conquest may become in effect governments by consent (E. P., 8.2.11). 
*E. P., 1.10.8; 8.25. * EF. P., 8.2.6. 
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and within the limits imposed by, a body of law, enacted or custom- 
ary.2* And, what is not less important, he recognizes the unassailable 
fact that consent is not in reality given once for all, since effective gov- 
ernment is possible only as its acts continue to enjoy the consent of 
the nation.”8 

Thus there are some grounds for Locke’s appeal to the authority 
of Hooker in the Second Treatise on Government, and even for Hal- 
lam’s reference to Hooker’s “whig principles.”*® But if they are whig 
principles, they are of the ancestry of Burke’s, of whom at point after 
point Hooker reminds us. For both the fact of establishment carries 
with it the strongest of sanctions, and finally for the same reason, that 
their views of existence are profoundly religious and history is, in 
Burke’s famous phrase, “the known march of the ordinary providence 
of God.’’8° They tend therefore to seek for the ideal in the actual, the 
habit which (in Burke) Lord Acton condemned as “typically Angli- 
can,’ and which Locke opposed: “an argument from what has been 
to what should of right be [is] of no great force.”®? Yet the sense of 
the past and of the present, which is strong in Hooker and Burke, does 
not deprive them of a sense of the future. Theirs is by no means a static 
view of government, as is that of Hooker’s Puritan opponents, whose 
principles encourage them to sacrifice fifteen hundred years of history 
to the cherished mode! in scripture and to expect a changeless future 
once the model has been realized. That Hooker, like Burke, is sensible 
of the force of circumstances and the degree of change which they may 
sanction is evident in his whole defence of the Elizabethan settlement, 
which retains from the past only what is adaptable. It is the doctrinaire 
and the needlessly destructive from which both thinkers recoil. Again, 
their emphasis falls less on natural than on civil rights, and less on 
rights at all than on benefits enjoyed and obligations contracted. For 
neither is the state a merely secular institution : the Established Church 
is part of its necessary composition. For both, man is a political animal, 
and a religious. For both, the state is part of one great system of law 
which holds the stars in their courses and man to his duty, and which 


°F. P.. S25. t&, ey. SE. P., 1.10.8. 

® Constitutional History of England (Everyman ed.), I, 200. 

© Letters ona Regicide Peace, Letter 2. 

"Quoted from Acton Mss. by J. Cobban, in his Burke and the Reaction 
against the Eighteenth Century. 

= Treatises on Government, 2.103. 
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he is not free to repudiate at will. For both, the state exists for religious 
and cultural as well as practical ends: it is not like a partnership in 
“a trade of pepper and coffee, calico or tobacco”: “it is a partnership 
in all science,...in all art,...in every virtue and in all perfection.” 
Thus Burke; and for Hooker, Parliament, the voice of the state, “is a 
court not so merely temporal as if it might meddle with nothing but 
only leather and wool.”** There is little in the Reflections on the 
French Revolution which, under the altered circumstances, Hooker 
could not have read with approval ; in the Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs, there is nothing. 

To read modern democratic theory into the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity or to complain of its absence would be alike absurd, even more 
absurd than to apply the same treatment to the writings of Burke. 
What Hooker is concerned to explain and defend is the Tudor mon- 
archy and, in particular, the Elizabethan settlement in the Church. 
But his insistence on government by consent never varies, and with 
the royal supremacy, secular and ecclesiastical, which itself moves 
within limits fixed by law, he is careful to associate the Parliament. 
On Parliamentary and kindred institutions he sets a high and correct 
value and defends them against charges heard often since his day: 
“The just authority of civil courts and Parliaments is not therefore 
to be abolished because sometimes there is cunning used to frame them 
according to the private intents of men over-potent in the common- 
wealth.””5 

Referring back to his account of the origin of government in con- 
sent, Hooker asserts that by the law of nature the “power of making 
laws to command whole politic societies of men belongeth. . .unto the 
same entire societies.... Laws they are not...which public approba- 
tion hath not made so. But approbation not only they give who per- 
sonally declare their assent,...but also when others do it in their 
names by right originally at the least derived from them.” And his first 
example is “in Parliaments, councils and the like assemblies.”** “The 
Parliament of England, together with the Convocation annexed there- 
unto, is that whereupon the very essence of all government within this 
kingdom doth depend ; it is even the body of the whole realm; it con- 


* Reflections on the French Revolution, ed. W. Allison Phillips (1912), p. 97. 
*E. P., 66.11. *® FE. P., 1.10.14. "EF. P., 1.10.8. 
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sisteth of the king and of all that within the land are subject unto him: 
for they all are there present either in person or by such as they volun- 
tarily have derived their very personal right unto.”3* “The most nat- 
ural and religious course in making of laws is that the matter of them 
be taken from the judgment of the wisest in those things which they are 
to concern. ... Howbeit, when all which the wisdom of all sorts can do 
is done for devising of laws in the Church, it is the general consent of 
all that giveth them the form and vigour of laws, without which they 
could be no more unto us than the counsels of physicians to the sick: 
...laws could they never be without consent of the whole Church, 
which is the only thing that bindeth each member of the Church to be 
guided by them.... Thus to define of our own Church’s regiment the 
Parliament hath competent authority.”** Nor do the laws so made 
“receive their force from power which the prince doth communicate 
unto the Parliament or to any other court under him, but from power 
which the whole body of this realm...hath by free and deliberate as- 
sent derived unto him that ruleth over them.... So that our laws made 
concerning religion do take originally their essence from the power of 
the whole realm and Church of England... .’’® 

If not the right of resistance, at least the obligation of obedience, is 
firmly grounded in the principle of government by consent. And in 
democracy, once it is established, the obligation of obedience is prior 
to the right of resistance, since it is surely of the essence of democracy 
that laws which have been promulgated with consent shall be obeyed 
until they are rescinded with consent. Hooker’s Parliament is, of 
course, that of Elizabeth, and far from representative in a democratic 
sense, but in theory it represents the whole nation, just as does the 
unreformed Parliament in Burke. Thus, with due allowance for the 
difference in circumstances, Hooker may be seen to inculcate the tem- 
per necessary for the peaceful transition to democracy and essential to 
the satisfactory working of democracy when achieved, and even, up to 
a point, to present a theory of government susceptible of translation 
into democratic terms. ‘ 

The end of government is the common good. Pursuit of the common 
good, as Hooker clearly sees, unites, just as pursuit of individual in- 
terest severs, “where every man wholly seeketh his own particular, as 
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we all do even with other men’s hurt,” save as government can control 
and contain the clash of individual (or group) interests. “The good 
which is proper unto each man belongeth to the common good of all, 
as part of the whole’s perfection, but yet these two are things different ; 
for men by that which is proper are severed; united they are by that 
which is common. Wherefore, besides that which moveth each man in 
particular to seek his private, there must of necessity in all public 
societies be also a general mover directing unto the common good and 
framing every man’s particular to it.”*° And coupled with the insistence 
that laws must be obeyed until they are rescinded goes Hooker’s clear 
sense that they must be alterable by persuasion based on rational argu- 
ment. Do, he counsels his opponents, “that which wise men who think 
some statute of the realm more fit to be repealed than to stand in force 
are accustomed to do before they come to Parliament,,»where the place 
of enacting is:...spend the time in re-examining more duly your cause 
and in more throughly considering of that which ye labour to over- 
throw. As for the orders which are established, sith equity and reason, 
the law of nature, God and man do all favour that which is in being, 
till orderly judgment of decision be given against it, it is but justice to 
exact of you, and perverseness it should be in you to deny, thereunto 
your willing obedience.”’*! 


The side of democratic theory which finds nothing in Hooker that 
can be translated into its terms is the protection of the individual or of 
minorities as such. The ideal of comprehension and the principle of the 
single kingdom rule out any system of toleration. It was this side of 
democracy which the Puritan opposition was destined ultimately to 
supply, and which Hooker’s party, abandoning or modifying his specific 
aims, but in harmony with his respect for law and his recognition of 
changing circumstances, was destined finally to accept. But if there is 
no ground for a system of toleration in Hooker, there is for a spirit of 


tolerance, which was, paradoxically, often absent in the Puritan op- 
position. 

“E. P., 82.18. 

“E. P., Pref., 6.5. “A law is the deed of the whole body politic, whereof if ye 
judge yourselves to be any part, then is the law even your deed also.... Laws 
that have been approved may be (no man doubteth) again repealed, and to that 
end also disputed against, by the authors thereof themselves. But this is when 
the whole doth deliberate what laws each part shall observe, and not when a part 
refuseth the laws which the whole hath orderly agreed upon” (E. P., Pref., 5.2.). 
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Hooker differentiates clearly between the Visible Church, which is 
in his view one with the Christian commonwealth, and the Invisible 
Church, which exists within the Visible, but which, because it is in- 
visible and a purely spiritual communion, is neither a proper nor indeed 
a possible subject of human legislation.*? The distinction between the 
Visible and Invisible Church the Puritans were bound to accept; but 
they exhibited an increasingly strong desire to make the former cor- 
respond as closely as possible to the latter. The Separatists defined a 
Visible Church as a voluntary gathering of converted persons. In the 
Presbyterian and Nonseparating Congregational platforms, which re- 
tained in different degrees the idea of a national organization of reli- 
gion, the privileges of full membership and of participation in church 
government were confined to the converted. And all alike joined in 
condemning the failure of Anglicanism to discriminate sufficiently 
sharply between saints and sinners. Again, Puritan scripturism bore 
down heavily upon all who came under its sway, leaving (as Hooker 
complained) nothing indifferent,** nothing to the decision of the com- 
munity or of the individual judgment. If the ideal of comprehension 
demanded the acceptance of common formularies, it also dictated that 
these should be as broad and simple as possible, and Hooker well 
understood the practical and inescapable limits of authority in matters 
of opinion and belief. “No man doubteth but that for matters of action 
... there may be oftentimes cause very urgent to have laws made; but 
the reason is not so plain wherefore human laws should appoint men 
what to believe. Wherefore, in this we must note two things: first, that 
in matters of opinion the law doth not [pretend to] make that truth 
which before was not... ; secondly, that, as opinions do cleave to the 
understanding and are in heart assented unto, it is not in the power 
of any human law to command them.... As opinions are either fit or 
inconvenient to be professed, so man’s law hath to determine of them,” 
and “for public unity’s sake require men’s professed assent or prohibit 
contradiction. ...”4* But Hooker’s spirit, eschewing violence not only 
in deed but in word, is best seen in his conduct of the whole controver- 
sy: “Our endeavour,” he writes, “is not so much to overthrow them 
with whom we contend as to yield them just and reasonable causes of 
those things which, for want of due consideration heretofore, they mis- 


“@ EB. P., 3.1.2-4, 8, 14. Cf. Whitgift, Works, I, 183-184, 301. 
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conceived... .’’*5 And this is no bad description of the process of per- 
suasion whereby differences must be removed, and minorities must 
either win over the majority or be reconciled to its will, in the demo- 
cratic state. 

IV 

Hooker showed a remarkable awareness of the meaning and tend- 
ency of the Puritan position, with the more extreme conclusions to 
be drawn by the Separatists from the Presbyterian principle of the two 
kingdoms.*® He showed less awareness of the dangers lurking in the 
Anglican principle of the single kingdom. The policy of Laud cannot 
be dismissed as an untoward accident since it was made possible by the 
dependence of the Church upon the Crown, but neither is it conceiv- 
able in any other context than that supplied by Charles’s attempt at 
absolutism. In this phase civil and ecclesiastical conflicts are strictly 
inseparable, but insofar as one can isolate them the intransigence of 
the Puritan minority is at least as unmistakable as the arbitrariness of 
Laud and his master. The spirit of moderation is not without its wit- 
ness even in the Long Parliament, in the virtual unanimity of the at- 
tack on Laud’s policy, followed by the strong revulsion against the 
Puritan effort to capture the Church and remake it, root and branch. 
But the mean had ceased to exercise effective control, and the clash of 
extremes, neither of which sufficiently valued the community arid its 
peace, issued in a civil war which neither side had desired and for 
which both were responsible. With democracy, once it is established, 
the appeal to violence is utterly incompatible; but there is no doubt 
that at an earlier stage it may accelerate the formulation of democratic, 
as of contrary principles. This is evident in the Puritan Revolution, and 
not least in the tensions which developed in Puritanism itself as a result 
of its temporary triumph, not only over the opposite extreme, but over 
the mean. 

I have dealt with this subject at some length in my Puritanism and 
Liberty and can here afford only a rapid series of generalizations, de- 
signed to bring out the contrast with the central Anglican tradition, 
and to make clear the nature and the mode of the contribution of Puri- 
tanism to democracy. We may commence by recognizing, with Hooker, 
the continuity of the principle of the two kingdoms through all sec- 


Cn. f. 624. “FE. P., Pref., 8.1, 2. 
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tions of the Puritans and the possibility of its yielding different in- 
ferences. 

When combined with an attempt at an organization of religion 
throughout the whole nation, as by the Presbyterians, it meant in effect 
the subordination of the state to the Church, the restriction of privileges 
to those enjoying full membership in the Church, and the demand for 
a conformity, not less strict than the Anglican, to a body of doctrine far 
stricter and more inflexible, and under a discipline potentially much 
more oppressive. This is the inference from the principle of the two 
kingdoms drawn by Travers and Cartwright and by the Presbyterians 
in the Long Parliament and the Westminster Assembly. But it is not 
confined to the Presbyterian group (the Puritan right). It is shared, 
though under marked reservations, which amount to a toleration of all 
forms of orthodox Puritan belief, by the Nonseparating Congrega- 
tionalists (the party of the center) and it reasserts itself in another 
guise and with renewed rigor among those Puritans of the left who 
adopt, or are in any degree touched by, Millenarianism with its hope 
that the saints shall inherit and rule the earth with or for Christ, a 
hope which completely subordinates the state and every secular interest 
to the Church of the converted or to what I have described as an aris- 
tocracy of grace. 

In the teaching of Cartwright and of later Presbyterians, though 
they will have nothing to do with Millenarianism, the principle of the 
aristocracy of grace is present and goes far to offset the element of 
democracy (the share in church government, or at least the exercise 
of consent, vouchsafed to the laity) in the Presbyterian system, which 
its exponents were fond of describing as a mixed polity (with Christ 
as monarch, the ministry as the aristocratic element, and the laity as 
the popular*’) ; and the dominance of the Church over the secular state 
is revealed in Cartwright’s haughty retort to Whitgift, that if the two 
governments require to be brought into harmony, the government of 
the state must be made to conform to that of the Church.** 

The relations, however, of the two kingdoms on the Presbyterian 
plan were not only close but complicated. Ideally, no doubt, the Church 
would furnish guidance to the state and the state would execute the 
decisions of the Church; but this could be only after Presbyterianism 


“ Cartwright, Reply to Whitgift, in Whitgift, Works, I, 390. 
* Tbid., III, 180. 
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was securely established and working effectively. Prior to the achiev- 
ing of that desired condition, it was the duty of the Christian magis- 
trate to establish the Presbyterian system in the national Church, and 
even thereafter to rectify it should need arise ;*® and this in effect, 
though only under abnormal circumstances, was to recognize the su- 
perior jurisdiction of the civil magistrate. 

So long as the Presbyterian party could entertain a hope that the 
magistrate would accept this role, it abstained from advancing a doc- 
trine of resistance or pitting the two kingdoms against each other. In 
the /nstitutes®® Calvin had emphasized the duty of Christian obedience, 
but had also fixed its limits. One must not, of course, obey orders con- 
travening the commandments of God: one must refuse obedience and 
patiently submit to punishment (and so far Hooker would agree). But 
if the magistrate tyrannized over Christ’s flock, though no individual 
might resist or proceed against him, the inferior magistrates not only 
might but should. Thus the /nstitutes concludes on a note of resistance. 
From it sprang, under the circumstances in which the Presbyterian 
party found itself in sixteenth-century France and Scotland, such 
treatises as the famous Vindiciae contra tyrannos and Buchanan’s De 
jure regni apud Scotos. In England these circumstances were not 
reached until the seventeenth century; but then the Scottish Presby- 
terian Rutherford supplied the appropriate treatise, Lex Rex (1644) ,°) 
which anticipates most of the positions of Milton’s Tenure of Kings 
and Magistrates and was itself reissued, in 1648, as The Pre-eminence 
of the Election of Kings, or a Plea for the People’s Rights. Nor is it 
fanciful to think of the Civil War as commenced upon Calvin’s prin- 
ciples, with Charles cast for the role of tyrannical magistrate, and the 
Parliament for that of the inferior magistrates. 

No more compatible with a toleration than was the Anglican posi- 
tion, and scarcely more friendly to “popularity” (or the rule of the 
people), Presbyterianism made its chief contribution to English 
democracy by its association, springing as much from policy as from 
principle, with the Parliament and its assertion of its power, especially 
in matters ecclesiastical. To Parliament in the sixteenth century the 


“A. F. Scott Pearson, Church and State: Political Aspects of Sixteenth Cen- 


tury Puritanism (Cambridge, 1928), pp. 32-35, with passages from Cartwright 
there cited. 


© 4.20 (Puritanism and Liberty, pp. 191-198). 
™ Puritanism and Liber'y, pp. 199-212. 
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Presbyterian minority pinned its vain hopes and addressed its Admoni- 
tions,5* even attempting, in an unsuccessful anticipation of 1640, to 
capture the House of Commons. When, with the Long Parliament, 
the attempt in part succeeded, the Presbyterians became pre-eminently 
the Parliamentary party in contrast to the Independents, who put their 
trust in the army (the New Model). The Independents, in 1648, did 
not scruple to purge the Parliament of its Presbyterian majority, and 
the notions which they entertained of Parliamentary government may 
be judged from the entirely unrepresentative Rump and the farcical 
Nominated Parliament (Barebones’ Parliament) of Cromwell, both of 
which were likewise summarily dismissed. Though apparently defeated 
in the Puritan Revolution almost as decisively as the monarchy, and 
defeated by the Puritans themselves, the Parliamentary principle re- 
turned with the restored monarchy and, as the final outcome of the 
Revolution, with added strength. And the steady witness borne by the 
Presbyterian party to the power of Parliament, fortified by the repre- 
sentative principle in the Presbyterian system, is its contribution to 
English democracy. 

At the opposite extreme from the Presbyterians, who formed the 
Puritan right, stood the Separatist sects, exemplified in the sixteenth 
century by the Brownists, and multiplying rapidly in the period of the 
Revolution, when they formed the Puritan parties of the left. As the 
Presbyterians drew from the “two-kingdom” theory the inference that, 
in their partnership, the state was subservient to the interests of the 
Church, the Separatists drew the only other major inference possible : 
that, since the two kingdoms were of different natures, they could 
have no dependence upon each other, from which followed inevitably 
the complete separation of Church and state. For the Separatists de- 
fined a church as a congregation or gathering of converted persons 
who voluntarily submitted themselves to a common rule under the 
form of a church covenant,5* which could confer no authority upon or 
over persons outside the congregation. 

Filling the whole interval, in the days of the Revolution, between the 
Presbyterian right and the sectarian left was the composite center 


= Puritan Manifestoes, ed. W. H. Frere and C. E. Douglas (1907). 

% Champlin Burrage, Church Covenent Idea (1904) ; Puritanism and Liberty, 
Intro., pp. 72-76. The Baptists appear not to have retained the formal covenant 
but to have preserved by other means the essential idea underlying it. 
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party known as the Independents, a name which itself testifies to the 
principle of church government shared with the Separatists, that is, 
the independence of congregations. It was not the pressure of events 
alone, but some kinship in principles, which carried the center party 
into intermittent and uneasy alliance with the parties of the left. But 
the bulk of the membership in the center party was almost certainly 
composed of Nonseparating Congregationalists. These, unlike the 
Separatists, had (as their name implies) refused to break decisively 
with the Church of England, preferring to believe that a “congrega- 
tion,” with a covenant, not explicit but implied, existed in each parish ; 
and they were now prepared to envisage some form of national organi- 
zation, amounting to a loose federation of Congregational Churches in 
association with the state. But the specific and important contribution 
of Congregational principles to democracy in England depends upon 
the definition of a church shared with the Separatists and manifests 
itself most clearly and immediately among the Puritans of the left. 
Such a church is a community of equals (that is, of converted per- 
sons, each enjoying the believer’s privilege of Christian liberty in equal 
degree), with its own social contract, the church covenant, illustrating 
in the most literal and extreme form the principle of government by 
consent. This community, considered in itself, is a democracy in little, 
where matters of principle and policy are debated and the decision of 
the majority prevails; and for its members it is capable of becoming 
(as Lord Lindsay avers®*) an effective school of democratic procedure. 
The result is seen in the Levellers, the only genuinely democratic party 
thrown up by the Puritan Revolution, which indeed suggests in several 
respects the Chartists of two centuries later. The Levellers assert the 
natural liberty and equality of all men, the virtues of free debate and 
majority rule, and the necessity of a social contract embodying the 
principle of government by consent. Behind the assertion of demo- 
cratic principles and procedures lies the experience in the congrega- 
tions, and behind the Levellers’ Agreements of the People, to be volun- 
tarily subscribed by all citizens, lies the church covenant, voluntarily 
subscribed by all members. The influence of the congregation is, it 


% The clash between these Congregationalists (e.g., Nye and Ireton) and the 
Separatists (John Goodwin and the Levellers) is seen in the Whitehall Debates 
(Puritanism and Liberty, pp. 125-170). 

%® A.D. Lindsay, Essentials of Democracy (1929), pp. 11-24. 
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would appear, unequivocally democratic, but one must observe the way 
in which the influence operates. It is wholly by analogy. The govern- 
ment proposed for the state is like that of the congregation: it is not a 
government in which the congregations as such have any share, much 
less one dominated by them. In other words, the analogy is free to 
work precisely because the two kingdoms are regarded as entirely 
separate from each other. 

This is important because among the Puritans of the left, and among 
some members of the center party, a very different influence from the 
congregations was also making itself felt. Viewed in themselves, the 
congregations might indeed be democracies in little. Viewed in rela- 
tion to the world of the unconverted by which they were surrounded, 
they were aristocracies of grace. Add to this the Millenarian hope, or 
some modification of it, that the saints should inherit the earth and rule 
it with or for Christ, and the congregation becomes, not a school of 
democracy, but a center of power. This is precisely what happened 
when, despite the strong impulse of the Congregational principle 
toward the separation of the two kingdoms, the alternative and re- 
current inference of the dominance of the heavenly kingdom was in 
fact drawn. At its worst it could be made to justify junto and dictator- 
ship and the rule of the sword. At its best it could issue only in such a 
proposal as that put forward in Certain Queries by Many Christian 
People (1649)** as an alternative to the Levellers’ Agreement of the 
People. There is, it declares, “a kingdom and dominion which the 
Church is to exercise on earth,” extending “to all persons and things 
universally” ; this, and no “mere natural and worldly government,” is 
what Christianity demands, with the overthrow of all other govern- 
ments, even though nominally Christian. Rule is to be exercised by the 
churches, composed only of persons “of approved godliness,” “gath- 
ered” according to “the Congregational way” and combined into gen- 
eral assemblies or “church-parliaments” according to “the Presbyterian 
way.” And this proposal for a Parliament nominated by and composed 
of the saints is buttressed, not only by citations from scripture respect- 
ing the Millennium, but by a series of propositions: “What right or 
claim mere natural or worldly men have to rule or government, that 
want a sanctified claim to the least outward blessings ?” “Whether it be 


% Puritanism and Liberty, pp. 241-247. 
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not a straitening of the Church’s power, to limit it only to spiritual 
matters ?” “What a sin it would be, to set up the dim light of nature for 
our law when God hath given the light of the scriptures, a better law !”” 
Granted that this scheme of inequality and privilege, based on a theo- 
logical distinction, and fortified by Puritan scripturism, cuts across the 
inequality and privilege of birth and wealth, and, being a powerful 
revolutionary motive, might well prove fatal to them, it is nevertheless 
essentially undemocratic in its assumption and inference. 

The paradox is that it too springs from the doctrine and practice of 
the congregations, and the problem is to explain why John Lilburne 
and the Levellers drew from these so different a lesson. For Lilburne 
entertained precisely the same notion of a church. It is composed, he 
says, not of all who have heard the gospel (the definition adopted by 
Hooker), but of those only who have “declared the work of grace to 
be wrought in their hearts,” who “by their outward conversation may 
be judged to be true believers,” and who voluntarily agree to form a 
congregation, that “heavenly and holy state, city or kingdom,” that 
“constituted or politic body or corporation,” that “enclosed or fenced 
garden or vineyard” of Christ.57 The answer is that Lilburne and his 
fellows draw from the principle of the two kingdoms the inference, 
not of the dominance of the heavenly over the earthly, but of their 
different nature and complete separation. In other words, they are 
led to apply without reserve what I have called the principle of segre- 
gation, which effectively prevents all interference of the one with the 
other, while leaving the analogy between them free to operate. 

The clearest and most striking formulation of this principle, as I 
have elsewhere shown,®* is found in The Bloody Tenent of Roger 
Williams (1644), whose plea for unrestricted liberty of conscience, 
the absolute separation of Church and state, and the toleration by the 
state (but not within the Church) of every species of religious opinion 
and belief, was urged, not against the Church of England, but against 
his fellow Puritans, and is based squarely upon the principle of segre- 
gation. There are, says Williams, divers sorts of goodness, and they 
fall into two distinct classes: the spiritual, to which alone the gift of 
salvation is attached, and which is the mark of the true believer and 
the society of true believers, “the commonweal of Israel, the true 

= Answer to Nine Arguments (1645), pp. 10-11, 28. 

Puritanism and Liberty, pp. 266-292, and Intro., pp. 84-85. 
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Church, the holy nation” ; and the natural, which may exist in the ab- 
sence of the spiritual, and which comprises all man’s secular achieve- 
ments, including, and culminating in, the democratic state. Every church 
(whether true or false, for who shall discriminate between them?) 
subsists merely as a private corporation, without interference from 
the state and without any claim to special privilege or power in the 
state. This is the basis of Williams’s theory of religious toleration, the 
most complete and unreserved which the seventeenth century, or in- 
deed any century, has produced. Each group among the Puritans de- 
manded liberty of conscience for itself as possessing the truth. Only 
Williams and those who shared his view of Church and state were able 
to rise to a theory of toleration complete and unreserved, but those who 
approached his view also approached his theory. The importance of 
Williams’s contribution to Puritan thought and to the future principles 
of democracy can hardly be overestimated. He succeeded at a blow in 
safeguarding the liberty of the individual and of all peaceable minorities 
in the crucial matter of religious belief and practice, and in freeing 
the state from the antidemocratic inferences waiting to be drawn from 
the restrictive Puritan conception of the true Church. The price was, 
of course, the complete secularization of the state, which only those 
Separatists who carried the Congregational principle to its extreme 
logical conclusion were at this time willing to pay. 

Their secular view of the state did not, however, prevent Roger Wil- 
liams or the Levellers from importing a Christian motivation into 
their own political action. “Since no man,” wrote the Levellers in 
1649, “is horn for himself only, but obliged by the law of nature, which 
reaches au, of Chris.‘anity, which engages us as Christians, and of 
public society and government, to employ ourselves for the advance- 
ment of a communitive happiness of equal concernment to others as 
ourselves, here have we, according to the measure of understanding 
God hath dispensed unto us, laboured. . .to produce out of the common 
calamities ...a proportion of freedom and good to the nation... .’5® 


Vv 


To estimate completely the contribution to English democracy of the 
various principles here outlined one would have to follow their history, 


® John Lilburne and others, Manifestation (1649): Leveller Tracts, ed. W. 
Haller and G. Davies (1944), p. 277. 
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and the history of their interaction, during the period subsequent to 
the Restoration. But the main tendencies are sufficiently clear. 

In the Free Churches, the high Puritan pretensions, resistant to the 
principles of democracy, withered and a reading of the “two-kingdom” 
theory approaching that of Roger Williams prevailed. Commencing 
with the Toleration Act of 1689, the Nonconformists gradually won 
complete religious liberty and political equality with the members of 
the Established Church. The struggle and their conscious noncon- 
formity left a mark upon them, and, while perpetuating their isolation 
from the main current of the nationai life, made them, as they have ever 
since remained, peculiarly the champions of individual and minority 
rights. Their situation also fostered and almost compelled efforts of 
associative activity independent of the state. From the early eighteenth 
century they benefited from the union with Scotland, where Puritan 
principles were established ; and in the eighteenth and earlier nineteenth 
centuries they received a large accession of strength and energy in 
the addition of Methodism, whose relation to English democracy 
deserves separate investigation. This, coupled with the removal of the 
last disabilities, mitigated the sense of isolation and enabled the Free 
Churches to play a more influential part in politics, where the Non- 
conformist interest grew till it became a force to be reckoned with. It 
went in general to the support of liberal principles, where individual- 
ism was in the ascendant and the two currents, secular and sectarian, 
could flow together. But the secularization of the state, to which prin- 
ciple and interest alike now directed the Free Churches, did not pre- 
vent their transferring to politics, like their Puritan predecessors, a 
motivation which was recognizably Christian. 

The secularization of the state was not, however, destined to be 
completed. In characteristic English fashion, the principles of Hooker 
were modified in their application, not abandoned. Though proposals 
to reform the Established Church so as to make it more comprehensive 
were heard from time to time, they proved impracticable, and grad- 
ually the Church was reconciled to the complete toleration of other 
Christians outside her capacious fold. If no longer comprehensive, the 
Church is still representative in extraordinary degree. Perhaps no 
other great religious body has ever contained within it so wide a variety 
of opinion and practice or manifested in the face of variety so large a 
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tolerance, coupled with so tenacious an instinct of cohesion. In both it 
has provided the English people with an object lesson to which they 
have not failed to respond — perhaps because it reflected so clearly 
something permanent in their own temper. Matthew Arnold called the 
Church “the most national and natural” of institutions,®® and in con- 
sidering its relation to English life it is not always easy to distinguish 
cause from effect. What is certain, however, is that the Church has 
embodied, and by embodying has fortified, principles and habits of 
thought and action essential to English civilization and to English 
democracy as a working system: a recognition of the transcendent 
claims of the community, its peace and order, and of the obligation of 
obedience to established authority ; a sense of the state as something 
positive, with cultural and religious interests to guard and advance as 
well as material, a link between the past and the future; a feeling at 
the same time for the freedom of the human spirit and its right of self- 
expression ; and, tempering the whole, an instinct of moderation, em- 
bodied in the conception of the via media, of compromise and of cau- 
tious adaptation to changing circumstances. Though not all parties in 
the Church have always manifested these characteristics, they have 
been the unmistakable notes of its predominant attitude and influence. 
If the main weight of that influence has gone to the support of con- 
servative principles, it is salutary to remember that in England con- 
servatism has in general acquiesced in the democratic order and loyal- 
ly played its part therein. 

The long struggle of the Church and its Puritan opponents, in 
which, indeed, some episodes were little to the credit of either party, 
has reached an equilibrium in mutual forbearance, in a large measure 
of mutual understanding and respect, and in the possibility of a de- 
gree of co-operation within the framework of established law. One may 
hope that it is a good omen. 


A. S. P. WOODHOUSE 
University College, University of Toronto 


© In his essay on Emerson (in Discourses in America). 
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DEFINITION, PRESUPPOSITION, 
AND ASSERTION 


I 


HENEVER I speak of “definition” in this paper, I shall mean 

an explanation of the uses of some word or expression. In one 
case to be considered, the definition is a way of teaching somebody 
how to use the definiendum; in another the intention is to give an 
explicit description or analysis of the meaning of some word or expres- 
sion with whose uses one is already familiar. 

When logicians speak of the definition of a term, they usually have 
in mind analysis or description of that term’s connotation. A charac- 
teristic statement is ‘“To define a term is to state its connotation, or to 
enumerate the attributes it implies. Thus we define a parallelogram as 
a quadrilateral figure whose sides are parallel.” In this type of defini- 
tion, we are supposed to “state” the connotation by successively divid- 
ing an inclusive genus into progressively narrower subspecies. Such a 
definition provides a necessary and sufficient condition for the applica- 
tion of the term: thus a thing is properly called a parallelogram if and 
only if that thing is a quadrilateral figure and also has parallel sides. 
Another way of putting the matter is that the things to which the term 
applies (i.e., its extension) constitute a sharply delineated class: every- 
thing that exists must be either wholly inside the class of parallelo- 
grams or wholly outside it. The necessary and sufficient criterion for 
application of the term “parallelogram” provides a conclusive test for 
membership in the extension of that term, i.e., for membership in the 
corresponding class. 

It is no accident that favorite examples of this traditional type of 
definition per genus et differentiam are drawn from mathematics. For 
in a calculus such definitions are often practicable and useful. Because 
the terms of such a calculus are “uninterpreted,” the rules connecting 
them can be as clearcut as the rules of chess. But as soon as we pass 


1J. E. Creighton and H. R. Smart, An Introductory Logic (New York, 
1932), p. 81. 
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from “pure” to “applied” mathematics, it is hard to find a single 
accurate and useful definition of the traditional type. The kind of 
definition that consists in giving the connotation of a term in the form 
of a necessary and sufficient condition determining a class, far from 
being normal or customary, is something exceptional and remarkable. 

Consider the problems that arise in defining the meaning of a name 
for some breed of animal. Suppose we had to explain the meaning of 
the word “dachshund” to somebody not already acquainted with those 
agreeable little beasts or with the name applied to them. It is unlikely 
that a dictionary definition like “one of a German breed of small 
hounds with a long body and very short legs” would be satisfactory. 
For a man who had mastered this definition could hardly be expected 
to recognize a dachshund when he met one. At first sight, a basset 
hound may resemble a dachshund, and the dictionary definition of the 
former as “a long-bodied short-legged dog resembling a dachshund but 
larger and heavier” will not help us much in distinguishing between 
an oversized dachshund and an undersized basset. 

Somebody might be inclined to say that the dictionary definitions are 
simply poor as definitions and that sufficient ingenuity would provide 
a satisfactory definition of the traditional type. But if we really wanted 
to teach the use of the word, a more fruitful procedure would surely 
be the exhibition of specimens ; this is how all of us in fact learn to use 
words like “dachshund,” “spaniel,” or “bulldog.” A successful ex- 
planation of this kind will usually require the presentation of a wide 
range of variation in the specimens, in order to diminish the risk that 
adventitious common features will be supposed significant. On the 
other hand, it will be unwise to exhibit abnormal or exceptional speci- 
mens: the object is to have an extensive range of variation grouped 
around some clear cases.? 

The “clear cases” may themselves show considerable variation. The 
learner may be shown a wire-haired or a smooth dachshund or, again, 
dachshunds of various colors, all of them being presented as equally 
good “clear cases.” 


Part of such a definition of the word “dachshund” might take the 


* Occasionally it might seem more natural to speak of “normal,” “standard,” 
“central,” “perfect,” or “ideal” specimens. I shall not consider the different varie- 
ties of definition that some of these words suggest. I shall use “typical case,” 
throughout, as a synonym for “clear case.” 
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following form: “This dog and that one and that one are clear cases 
of a dachshund. This one is very nearly a clear case, but has such and 
such a deviation. This other one is still further removed from being a 
perfectly clear case. And this one is a border-line specimen and could 
be called a dachshund or a basset indifferently.” The specimens by 
means of which the meaning of the label “dachshund” is explained are 
presented in an order, determined by the degree of deviation from one 
or more specimens that are introduced as typical or “clear cases.” 


Such exhibition of specimens is usually intended to result in the 
knowledge of criteria for application of the word “dachshund,” for 
otherwise the learner will find it hard to apply the label to new cases.® 
However, the demand for a necessary and sufficient criterion is too 
exacting. 


All kinds of features are relevant to the claim that a particular dog 
is a dachshund — its length, weight, the texture and color of its coat, 
the relative proportion of its legs to the rest of its body, and so on. If 
all these features are within certain ranges of variation, we have a 
typical dachshund (a “clear case’); if any of them are outside the 
corresponding range of variation, the animal falls short, in that respect, 
of complete conformity to the type. No one of these criteria is by itself 
necessary, nor is any one of them sufficient, and the same is true of any 
simple conjunctive or disjunctive combination of the criteria. The ani- 
mals we call “dachshunds” have no common “attribute,” and there is, 
strictly speaking, no class of dachshunds. Instead of a sharp boundary 
between dachshunds and other animals, we have what has been called 
a “border-line region” —a kind of no-man’s-land where deviation 
from typical specimens of the breed is so great that the question 
whether given animals belong to the breed is no longer determinate. 
But there is no sharp line between the “border-line region” and the-- 
field of clear application. 


It is customary to represent the relation of a class of things to the 


* By a “criterion” I mean a test which can be used in determining whether 
the word in question should be rightly applied to a given specimen. Such a test 
will normally mention some character (or “constitutive factor” as we shall later 
call it) that the specimen is required to have. Thus, one criterion for the applica- 
tion of the word “dachshund” is that the specimen be within a given size range. 
In the case of some relatively simple words, however, it would be inappropriate 
to speak of criteria. It seems impossible to formulate any criterion for the use 
of the word “mauve” or other color words. 
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rest of the universe by a circle or some other closed curve. Points inside 
the circle and on its circumference represent members of the class in 
question, while points outside the circle represent things excluded from 
that class. The fact that every point in the diagram is either inside or 
outside the circle accurately reflects the conception of a class as deter- 
mined by a strict dichotomy. 


For a spatial representation of the mutual relations of the things 
referred to by a word like “dachshund,” we may think of the way in 
which a mountain range gradually merges into the plains to which it 
descends. The summits may be taken to correspond to the typical or 
“clear” cases, while the region where the mountain eventually becomes 
indistinguishable from the surrounding plains represents the “border- 
line region.” The corresponding geometrical diagram will be a surface. 
Among the many forms which such a surface might take, the case of a 
“tableland” or “mesa” with precipitous bounding faces will correspond 
to the special case of a class term. I propose to say that the individual 
dachshunds constitute a range, rather than a class, of instances. 


It might be thought that the reason there is no necessary and suf- 


ficient criterion for the application of the word “dachshund” is its im- 
precise use by laymen who lack the specialized knowledge needed for 
the substitution of a more precise word. But the more detailed specifi- 
cations formulated by breeders reveal essentially the same logical sit- 
uation. In place of my vague references to length, weight, and so on 
(which betrayed my own ignorance of the breed in question) we find 
more detailed instructions concerning the traits and features that must 
be displayed by a satisfactory specimen of the breed. These criteria, 
however, are still very numerous, admit of variation in the degree to 
which they are met, and no simple conjunctive or disjunctive com- 
bination* of them is both necessary and sufficient. Nor is this due to 
ineptitude on the part of breeders and dog fanciers. The quest for a 
definition per genus et differentiam would be futile in view of the pur- 
poses the definition has to serve. The flexibility of even the technical 
use of the breed name is demanded by the complexity and variability 
of the phenomena to be described. The absence of a necessary and 


*It may be that some complex truth function of the desired characters will 
prove roughly adequate. But such a combination of characters will hardly answer 
to the demands of the traditional classificatory definition, nor will it include any 
indication of the relative “weight” of the factors. 
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sufficient criterion is not a symptom of inadequacy of the language, 
but accurately reflects the complexity and continuous variability of 
the subject matter to which the language refers. 

The nonexistence of rigidly demarcated classes is not a special and 
peculiar by-product of canine promiscuity. If we examine instances of 
the application of any biological term, we shall find ranges, not classes 
— specimens arranged according to the degree of their variation from 
certain typical or “clear” cases. And the same is true, so far as I can 
see, of all the familar terms of the arts and crafts, of law, politics, edu- 
cation, and esthetics. Nor are the technical terms of philosophy differ- 
ent in this respect. Variability of joint criteria of application, the ex- 
istence of ranges, not classes, of instances seems to me to be the rule, 
not the exception. 

According to the account I have been giving, “range definition,”® 
as I propose to call it, requires the exhibition or delineation of one or 
more typical, or “clear’’ cases. Such cases I propose to call “para- 
digms.” The traits or features or properties that vary from instance to 
instance, and are described in what I have been calling the “criteria” 
for application of the term, I shall call “constitutive factors.” I have 
already proposed that the things to which the term is applied be 
called a “range”; it will be convenient to say that a word whose in- 
stances constitute a range is a “range word.” 

Range words may sometimes be combined to provide what at first 
sight appears to be a traditional classificatory definition. For a suit- 
able hearer, “bitch” might be simply defined as “female dog.’”’ Since 
both “dog” and “female” are range terms, their combination deter- 
mines a range also, not a class. The definition tells us, very roughly, 
how to combine the criteria used in identifying the two ranges, in such 
a way as to provide criteria for the subrange “bitch.” (We notice, 
however, that if A is a criterion for “dog” and B a criterion for “fe- 
male,” the conjunction A.B is not necessarily a criterion — or a cri- 
terion with the same “weight” — for “bitch.’”’ For the nature and rela- 
tive importance of the criteria by which sex is determined vary with 
different species of animals.) 


5In an earlier paper (“The Definition of Scientific Method,” in Science and 
Civilization, ed. R. C. Stauffer [Madison, Wisconsin, 1949]) I suggested the 
label “definition by concrescence” for the form of definition appropriate whenever 
a term’s application involves a cluster of criteria none of which are sufficient and 
necessary. I now prefer the less metaphorical expression “range definition.” 
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A formal range definition of a word W might take the following 
form: (i) one or more paradigms, P, P2, P3,...Pm are presented or 
described, (ii) a set of constitutive factors, F1, Fo, F3,...Fm, all capa- 
ble of variation and all present in one or other of the paradigms, are 
indicated or described, (iii) rules are formulated for determining how 
variations in the constitutive factors determine the degree of “dis- 
tance” from the various paradigms. 

This is an idealized description of what would usually be regarded 
as a satisfactory range definition. In actual practice, we are content 
with something less precise. Not all the relevant constitutive factors 
will be explicitly symbolized or described ; nor will it usually be possi- 
ble to give very exact instructions for arranging instances in the order 
of their distance from the paradigms. In short, the expression “range 
definition” is itself a range term.® 

I hope the example of the word “dachshund” will have sufficiently 
indicated what I would accept as a clear case of a range definition. 


II 


When we teach a man the meaning of the word “dachshund,” we 
take it for granted that he has a good deal of elementary but relevant 
knowledge about the behavior of dogs and other animals. For exam- 
ple, we expect him to know that the traits of an animal vary continu- 
ously during its lifetime — that leopards do not change their spots, 
and lions never change into tigers. So far as I can see, no reference to 
such approximate constancy of traits is part of the meaning of the word 
“dachshund” or other breed names. Yet this fact about the continuity 
of traits plays an important part in determining the application of the 
range term “dachshund,” as the following considerations will show. 

Consider what we should say if a dog that satisfied all the tests for 
being a clear case of a dachshund were gradually to change until it 
were indistinguishable from a poodle, and then back again until it 

* The only previous discussion I have been able to find of something approxi- 
mating this kind of definition is in J. N. Keynes’s Formal Logic (Cambridge, 
1928) : “Men form classes out of vaguely recognised resemblances long before 
they are able to give an intensive definition of the class-name, and in such a case 
if they are asked to explain their use of the name, their reply will be to enumerate 
typical examples of the class. This would no doubt ordinarily be done in an un- 
scientific manner, but it would be possible to work it out scientifically. The 


extensive definition of a name will take the form: X is the name of the class of 
which Q:, Qs,...,Qn are typical. This primitive form of definition may also be 
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looked exactly like a dachshund ! Should we feel justified in continuing 
to call it a dachshund? And would we be speaking correctly if we did? 
If I am right in thinking that reference to the continuity and constancy 
of traits is not part of the meaning of “dachshund,” we can hardly 
regard this queer kind of a dog as a “border-line case.”” Our dachshund- 
poodle or poodle-dachshund still exemplifies in eminent degree all the 
constitutive factors we have in mind in using the word “dachshund” ; 
and the case is unlike that of a deformed puppy or “sport,” deviating 
so far from the “clear cases” as to fall within the penumbra of vague- 
ness. If we forget its curious history, we have an animal that ought to 
rank as an excellent specimen of the breed. Nevertheless, I think we 
should be right to refuse to apply the word “dachshund” in this type 
of case.” 

The uses of the word “dachshund” were taught to us on the assump- 
tion that the fantastic case I have just been describing never happens. 
And if such a case were to happen, the correct verdict would be that no 
provision was made for it in the original process of definition. It would 
be wrong to say of such an extraordinary freak, “This is a dachshund” 
and equally wrong to say “This is not a dachshund” — unless the nega- 
tive statement was used to mean that the word “dachshund” had no 
application to the situation. (Of course, a man might say “This is a 
dachshund” in an attempt to enforce a change in the meaning of the 
word, but I am excluding this type of case.) 

The correct judgment would be that such a freak, not having been 





called definition by type” (p. 34). L. S. Stebbing objects to this: “It may, how- 
ever, be doubted whether the giving of typical examples can be rightly regarded 
as a process of defining” (A Modern Introduction to Logic [London, 1930], p. 
422). 

Cf. also the following statement: “The conformity of an individual to the type 
of a particular species depends on the fulfilment of an infinity of correlated 
peculiarities, structural and functional, many of which, so far as we can see (like 
keenness of scent and the property of perspiring through the tongue in dogs), 
have no connexion one with another. There may be deviations from the type, to 
a greater or less degree, in endless directions ; and we cannot fix by any hard-and- 
fast rule the amount of deviation consistent with their being of that species, nor 
can we enumerate all the points, of function or structure, that in reality enter 
into the determination of things of a kind. Hence for definition, such as we have 
it in geometry, we must substitute classification; and for the demonstration of 
properties, the discovery of laws.” (H. W. B. Joseph, Introduction to Logic 
[2d. ed.; Oxford, 1925], p. 103). 

* But contrast Locke’s discussion of monsters in Bk. III, ch. vi, sec. 27, of the 
Essay. Also Leibniz’ New Essays Concerning the Human Understanding, Bk. 
III, ch. vi (e.g., p. 344 of the Open Court edition). 
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considered when the definition was framed, falls on that account out- 
side the jurisdiction of the definition. The question whether or not such 
an extraordinary object is a dachshund does not arise, because anybody 
who uses the term “dachshund” according to the usual definition is 
committed to taking for granted that such extraordinary cases do not 
occur. (It would be rather odd to say that we normally believe in the 
absence of such aberrant cases, since we very likely have not considered 
the question. But if the question were put, it would be answered un- 
hesitatingly. ) 

Suppose I bet a dollar that a certain coin will show heads after being 
flipped into the air, i.e., promise to pay a dollar if it shows tails, in 
consideration of receiving a dollar if it shows heads. We can imagine 
that, by some extraordinary chance, the coin in question lands and 
remains on edge. Is either party then obligated to pay any sum? Clear- 
ly not. This type of case was not considered in the framing of the 
conditions regulating the bet. The terms of the wager were framed 
upon the supposition that the coin would show either heads or tails 
upon landing. If the coin lands on its edge, or is swallowed by some 
hungry bird, or explodes in mid air, or suffers one of the other fan- 
tastic and unlikely mischances that were too absurd to have been dis- 
cussed when we made the bet — why then the bet “is off,” as we say. 
The terms of the wager become null and void, for failure of one of the 
suppositions whose truth had been taken for granted. It has long been 
recognized that bets, promises, commands, and other such linguistic 
acts, may depend upon suppositions, in the sense that they become “null 
and void” if those suppositions prove false. It has not been so clearly 
recognized that definitions also may become null and void for precisely 
similar reasons. The example I have given provides a case of this kind, 
I believe, in which the form of words “This is a dachshund”’ fails to 
have a good use, not because it contains a nonsense word like “Snark,” 
and not on account of overt or concealed contradiction, and not, finally, 
because the instance in question is a border-line specimen. The expres- 
sion “This is a dachshund” fails to have a predetermined use because 
the case in question violates one of the conditions determining the kind 
of case in which either that expression or its logical negation is prop- 
erly applicable. 

The example I have been using was one in which the assumption or 
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supposition upon which the definition was based took the form of a 
claim about a certain regularity of occurrence in the constitutive factors 
(the physical traits of a dachshund). The following example illustrates 
the case of a supposition concerning relations between two or more 
of the constitutive factors. 


In diagnosing a disease, a physician will pay attention both to the 
observable condition of his patient’s body (his temperature, pulse rate, 
and so on) and to the feelings of pain or discomfort reported by the 
patient. Features of the conditions of the patient’s body and features 
of his experiences are constitutive factors of such a term as “scarlet 
fever.” Consider now the predicament of a physician who finds a 
patient exhibiting all the outward symptoms of an acute case of scarlet 
fever, while professing to feel in perfect health. The doctor might be 
inclined to cry out, incredulously, “This kind of thing just doesn’t 
happen !”” — as indeed it does not. And this is one reason why it is a 
case outside the scope of the name “scarlet fever.” It would be wrong 
to say the patient had scarlet fever, and wrong to say he did not have 
scarlet fever — just as wrong as to answer the question “Have you 
stopped beating your mother?” either in the affirmative or in the 
negative. 

Part of the medical definition of scarlet fever might be put in the 
form “Scarlet fever is shown by the presence of such and such feelings, 
and such and such bodily manifestations, the two occurring together.” 
Here the words “the two occurring together” express what I have been 
calling a “supposition” of the definition — the assumption violated in 
the instance I have conjured up. 

Consider, for a last example, the case of a student of theology who 
believes that there is a Being who is omnipotent because he is omnis- 
cient. And let us suppose that he gives the name “God” to this Being, 
so that the definition of that word as he uses it is “the Being who is 
omnipotent because omniscient.” Such a man would believe, I am sup- 
posing, that omniscience necessarily confers omnipotence and that 
omnipotence is impossible without omniscience. He would, therefore, 
us€ omniscience or omnipotence indifferently as criteria for applica- 
tion of the word “God.” Now let us suppose that further studies led 
the theologian to revise his original belief by substituting for it the 
belief that there was a Being who was omniscient but not, however, 
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omnipotent. This discovery might easily appear as a logical contradic- 
tion. Qua omniscient, the Being whose existence has now been dis- 
covered should be called “God,” but qua non-omnipotent he is not 
“God.” However, there is no contradiction. The situation is that a 
supposition for the use of the name “God” (viz., that a Being who is 
omniscient will necessarily also be omnipotent) has here been aban- 
doned, and the name no longer has its original use. Whenever a sup- 
position as to the correlation of constitutive factors is falsified, a self- 
contradiction will seem to result. This appearance is produced by an 
effort to apply a word in its original meaning to a case outside the 
scope of that meaning. 

Normally, the “suppositions” involved in a range definition are not 
explicitly stated. When they are accepted by both parties, it is unneces- 
sary to allude to them, and only the new stipulations needed for the 
definition are stated in so many words. But if the suppositions were 
explicitly formulated, they would naturally be expressed in a kind 
of preamble. Such an explicit definition would then have the form 
“‘Whereas such and such is the case, therefore the word W shall be 
applied in such and such ways.” Here the first clause (““Whereas such 
and such is the case”) is what I have called the preamble. 

The proposition expressed by the preamble and any logical conse- 
quences of that proposition I propose to call, from now on, presupposi- 
tions of the word in question. Thus it is a presupposition of the word 
“dachshund” that breed characters are approximately constant ; it is a 
presupposition of the name “scarlet fever” that the condition of a 
patient’s body is correlated with that patient’s feelings; it was a pre- 
supposition of the term “God,” in the use described, that any Being 
who was omniscient would be omnipotent. It will be noticed that, ac- 
cording to the above definition, a presupposition of a word is always a 
proposition, i.e., something that is true or false — and not itself a word. 

Of course, the relation expressed by the words “Whereas. . .there- 
fore,” is quite different from the relations of material implication or 
entailment. The words following “Whereas,” i.e., the “preamble,” 
express a practical consideration or reason for framing the definition 
as we do. The definition doth not follow from the presuppositions of 
the word defined, nor do the presuppositions follow from the definition. 

Though I introduced the foregoing analysis by referring to a case 
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in which a word, “dachshund,” was supposed to need explanation for 
the benefit of somebody unacquainted with its meaning, I have grad- 
ually shifted to talking about definitions describing the meaning of a 
name such as “scarlet fever” or “God” whose use is already known. 
Indeed, the distinctions proposed will apply just as well to the latter 
type of case as to the former. In the case of any range word whose use 
we know, say the word “happiness,” we may ask such questions as 
“What would be paradigms (or clear cases) of happiness?” “By what 
criteria do we judge the relative degrees of deviation from these para- 
digms ?” “How are these criteria related ?” “What are the presupposi- 
tions of the word happiness?” In the case of a word like “happiness,” 
the answers to such questions as these might be said — at any rate by 
some philosophers — to constitute an analysis rather than a definition. 
But this distinction is unimportant for the present discussion. 

Questions may arise as to the meaning of whole sentences, as well 
as the words composing such sentences ; and some words are of such a 
character that their meaning can be explained only by reference to the 
meaning of sentences in which those words can occur. Our account can 
be easily adapted to apply to sentences, as well as to words. The 
“ranges” will now be ranges of situations, rather than things. By the 
presuppositions of a sentence will be meant a proposition expressed by 
the “preamble” of an explanation of the meaning of that sentence and 
all the logical consequences of that proposition. If a presupposition of 
a word W is falsified, it becomes impossible to say, of the instance falsi- 
fying it, either that it is W or that it is not W. Similarly, if a pre- 
supposition of a sentence is falsified in a given situation, it becomes 
impossible in that situation either to say that the sentence expresses a 
true proposition or that it does not; the question of truth or falsity 
simply fails to arise. 

Some of the presuppositions of a sentence are sometimes shown by 
explicit symbolic devices. Thus among the presuppositions of the sen- 
tence “Napoleon met the Czar of Russia” are the propositions that 
somebody called “Napoleon” once existed, that there is a country called 
“Russia,” that Russia had one and only one Czar, and so on. Of these 
presuppositions, the last is explicitly symbolized by the occurrence of 
a descriptive phrase of the form “the so and so.” 


®*Cf. P. F. Strawson, “On Referring,” Mind, LIX (1950), 320-344, and es- 
pecially p. 330. 
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In criticizing a particular philosophical argument, it may be more 
important to examine the presuppositions of the terms used than to 
try to refute the considerations advanced in support of the conclusion. 
Indeed, if the preferred terminology of the author is accepted by the 
critic, there may remain little scope for radical disagreement about the 
position in question. Consider, for instance, the difference between 
arguing about logical topics (a) in terms of “L-truth,” (b) in terms of 
“warranted assertibility.” Can this be one reason why philosophers so 
often complain that their critics have failed to understand them ?? 

In order to simplify the discussion, I have sometimes spoken as if 
the words, expressions, and sentences used for illustration had the 
same meaning for all their users, so that we might properly speak of 
“the definition” or “the analysis” of the meaning of the words in ques- 
tion. Of course, the true situation is usually more complicated. Even a 
relatively unambiguous word like “dachshund” will be used by differ- 
ent speakers at the same time, or by the same speaker at different 
times, in divergent senses. 

When different users of the word succeed in defining the term ac- 
cording to the pattern I have been describing, the divergences in their 
uses will result in divergences between the various definitions. These 
may take a number of alternative forms. There may be disagreement 
about the choice of paradigms, or about the nature of the relevant con- 
stitutive factors, or about the rules determining the contribution of the 
factors to the ordering of specimens with regard to the paradigms, or 
finally with regard to the choice of presuppositions of the word or 
sentence in question. In order to have a determinate answer to the 
question, “What is the definition of the word W?” we must specify 
what usage of the word W we have in mind. Conversely, a range defi- 
nition is a way of rendering more specific one use among many of the 
word in question. 


* It is instructive to read in this connection Royce’s article, “On Definitions and 
Debates” in The Journal of Philosophy, 1X (1912), reprinted in Royce’s Logical 
Essays, ed. D. S. Robinson (1951). The American Philosophical Association had 
set up a distinguished “Committee on Definitions” to fix the terms of a general 
discussion, “The Relation of Consciousness and Object in Sense Perception.” 
Royce argues, in persuasive and sometimes amusing detail, that the definitions 
chosen all presuppose that a “complex of physical qualities” could be “given in 
some particular perception.” Since Royce, like many other philosophers, could 


not accept this presupposition, it became impossible for him to participate in the 
discussion. 
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I want now to use the foregoing theory in trying to become clearer 
about the notion of “assertion.” The word “assertion,” and the related 
and equally troublesome word “proposition,” are constantly used by 
philosophers, but it is not clear what is meant, or intended to be meant, 
by either word. 


The technical term “assert,” is connected with the more inclusive 
layman’s word, “say.” To assert something is to say something, in one 
use of the elusive term “say.” I propose, therefore, to begin by making 
some obvious distinctions in the meaning of the latter word. 


When a man says that fish are mammals, he may be doing one of 
four things : 


(1) He may be simply uttering a set of noises which we should 
recognize as an instance of the sentence “Fish are mammals,” without 
necessarily even understanding what he is saying. In this sense of 
“say,” a man might say “Fish are mammals” in his sleep, and a for- 
eigner can say that fish are mammals without knowing the meaning of 
a single English word. A parrot might say the same thing, and perhaps 


even a phonograph. (For the sake of simplicity, I shall neglect, 
throughout this paper, the case of written discourse.) 

(2) A man may pronounce the words “Fish are mammals” as in 
(1) above and also understand what the words mean (i.e., mean some- 
thing by them) and yet not be using the sentence to make any asser- 
tion. If a student has said, in class, “It is my opinion that fish are 
mammals,” the lecturer may echo part of his remark, saying, with the 
same intonation and expression, “Fish are mammals. Let us consider 
this.” Unlike the student, he is not claiming that fish are mammals. Or 
a man may practice a speech he has promised to make by saying aloud, 
with the intonation and expression appropriate to an assertion, the 
words “All men are equal!” Not until he actually makes the speech 
will he claim that all men are equal. An actor in a play understands 
what he says, but he is not taken by the audience to be claiming that 
anything is really the case. (All examples in the following discussion 
will be declarative sentences, but parallel distinctions could be made 
for commands, requests, questions, prayers, and other forms of speech. 
A man can utter the words “Open the door” without giving a com- 
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mand ; he may utter the words “Is Pakistan a sovereign state?” with- 
out asking a question.) 


(3) Sometimes a man may utter the sentence “Fish are mammals” 
while disbelieving what he says, in order to deceive his hearers. He is 
then making a truth claim, though of course lying. It is customary to 
say of such a case as this that the speaker asserts that fish are mam- 
mals, whether he is lying or speaking truthfully. 


(4) Finally, men often make statements seriously, in good faith, 
knowing or believing what they say, or, at any rate, not disbelieving it. 
In such a case as this, I shall say the speaker honestly asserts that fish 
are mammals. 

In talking about a man “saying” something, we may mean either 
that he is merely pronouncing a form of words, or uttering them with 
understanding, or making a truth claim by their means, or finally, mak- 
ing an honest assertion. Here we have four progressively narrower 
senses of “saying.” I want to consider, in more detail, what we mean 
by an honest assertion. And fer this purpose I shall begin by describ- 
ing a paradigm for the application of the sentence “Tom honestly as- 
serted that it had begun to rain.” 

The following simple train of events would certainly justify us in 
saying that Tom had honestly asserted it had begun to rain: 

Mary, sitting with her back to the window, asks Tom, “How is the weather 
now?” Tom walks over to the window, draws the curtain, sees that rain is falling 
and says “It has begun to rain.” 

This is as clear and unproblematic a case of honest assertion as we 
can hope to find. But if we now try to analyze what we mean by call- 
ing it a case of honest assertion and begin by listing all the factors in 
the domestic episode that might plausibly be taken to be relevant, we 
may well be surprised at the number and variety of factors resulting. 
We shall certainly have to include, besides the mere pronouncing of 
the words in question, the speaker’s linguistic background and knowl- 
edge of the particular setting. And these in turn can be broken down 
into a surprisingly large number of factors. 

At the risk of being pedantic, we might obtain some such list as the 
following : 


(1) Tom pronounced the words “It has begun to rain,” (2) which were words 
belonging to the English language, (3) making up a complete sentence, (4) 
indeed a declarative sentence, (5) whose meaning he understood. (6) Those 
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words meant that it had begun to rain, (7) and it had begun to rain. (8) Another 
person, Mary, was present, (9) who had asked Tom a question, (10) to which 
his remark was an answer. (11) The speaker, Tom, remembered the question, 
(12) knew that his hearer, Mary, was in the room, (13) believed that Mary 
could hear him, (14) intended to use the words “It has begun to rain,” (15) 
intended them to mean what they usually mean, (16) intended to be heard, (17) 
believed that it had begun to rain, (18) intended his words to be understood, 
(19) in the sense in which he used them, (20) and intended to be believed. 


One might be reluctant to believe that all these listed factors could 
be relevant to the truth claim we make when we say that Tom honestly 
asserted it had begun to rain. For example, some people might say that 
the prior question addressed to the speaker was merely a cause or 
reason for his assertion, and no part of what we mean when we say 


that he made the assertion in question. I am far from wanting to argue 
that an honest assertion must always be preceded by a question to 
which it is an answer. But if such a question has been asked, it is then 
relevant to our verdict that a subsequent assertion has been made. 

Suppose, for example, that after Mary has asked “How is the 
weather now?” Tom, walking over to the window as before, says 
““Tomorrow is Tuesday.” The fact that what he said was not an 
answer to the preceding question would make it appear doubtful that he 
was honestly asserting anything. His hearer would naturally suppose 
that he could not have heard the question right, or that he was joking 
or indulging in a piece of silly mystification. Or consider a case in 
which two men have been walking in the rain for a good hour after the 
rain has started, and one of them then turns to the other, saying “It 
has begun to rain.” The hearer would not know what to make of this 
remark — its inappropriateness to the general context would lead him 
to question whether anything could have been honestly asserted. He 
would fail to understand what had been said, in one important sense 
of “understand,” though in another sense of “understand” he would 
perfectly well understand the meaning of the words used. 

I hope enough has been said to indicate, at least in outline, how I 
would go about trying to show that a great many factors were relevant 
to the claim that Tom had honestly asserted that it had begun to rain. 

So far we have been talking about a single, relatively determinate, 
situation and the features of the situation that are relevant to the claim 
that an honest assertion has been made. If, however, we say “Tom 
honestly asserted that it had begun to rain,” without specifying any 
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particular context of utterance, any one of a wide range of situations 
would justify our claim. Tom might not have used just those words, 
“It has begun to rain,” but some other sentence; he might have used 
the single word “Rain!” and not a sentence at all; might have made 
the corresponding remark in French or some other language ; or might 
simply have used some prearranged signal or gesture. No preceding 
question need have been asked; the speaker might have made a mis- 
take in supposing somebody was present or that he could have been 
heard ; indeed nobody but the speaker need have been present. The 
speaker might not have intended to say anything, but found himself 
blurting out the words ; might have been telling the truth while know- 
ing it would inevitably deceive his hearer ; and so on, through a whole 
gamut of variations. 

This is how I would try to show that none of the relevant factors is 
necessary for there to be a situation which we should want to describe 
as one in which Tom honestly asserted that it had begun to rain. How- 
ever, I do not wish to overemphasize the variety of these situations. 
My chief contention is that these various, yet related, situations can be 
organized in terms of their deviation from central cases or “para- 
digms.”’ , 

It may be objected that I have not proved there is no necessary and 
sufficient factor present in all cases of honest assertion that it has 
begun to rain. But if anybody thinks there is such an invariable index 
of honest assertion, he ought to be challenged to describe it. There is, 
of course, a certain conventional way of pronouncing a sentence 





an 
“assertive tone of voice,” as we might say — which we often use as a 
reliable sign that something has been asserted. But a man can assert 
that it has begun to rain without using words at all, and hence without 
using an assertive tone of voice. On the other hand, one may say “The 
boojum is a snark” in an assertive tone of voice, and be making no 
assertion whatever. 

The attempt to find a necessary and sufficient factor in a supposed 
characteristic attitude on the part of the speaker is equally doomed to 
failure. Suppose somebody said, “To assert that it has begun to rain is 
to pronounce the words, ‘It has begun to rain’ or some sign having the 
same meaning, in an assertive tone of voice, and with intention. The 
speaker has to intend or ‘mean’ what he says. To assert honestly is to 
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assert while believing what one is asserting.” The chief difficulty about 
this objection to the view I am advocating is that “intending,” like all 
other psychological terms, is itself what I have previously called a 
range term. The term refers not to a class of cases having a common. 
identifiable character, but to a whole spectrum of instances related to 
one another by gradually shifting criteria. 

A clear case of intending to say “It has begun to rain” would be the 
following. Our old friends, Tom and Mary, have quarreled so violently 
that they have not spoken to one another for several days. Now Tom 
wants to heal the breach and says to himself, “The very first time Mary 
asks a question, I intend to answer it.” Then Mary asks, “How is the 
weather now ?” and the action proceeds as before. 

Here is a clear case of intention, a paradigm. Tom has considered the 
matter, formulated a prior resolution, and has carried that resolution 
into effect. But now suppose somebody simply asks me, in a more nor- 
mal situation, what the weather is. I would probably reply, “It has be- 
gun to rain,” without taking any particular thought and certainly 
without needing to screw my resolution to the sticking point. Here 

there is nothing, over and above my honestly making the assertion, that 
"could properly be called my intending to make the assertion. I simply 
said what I did, and the fact that I did say it in the circumstances in 
question is a proof that I “intended” to say it, in the peculiar sense of 
“intended” that is relevant. We do not usually say that a child who 
alters the position of a chess piece on a chess board, but knows nothing 
about the purpose or the rules of the game of chess, has “really” made 
a move. But when an experienced chess player is playing a game, his 
making exactly the same maneuver as the child counts as a move. 
There is no reason to believe that each move in a game of chess is 
accompanied by a specific attitude or intention on the part of the player 
who makes the move. Similarly, given certain surrounding circum- 
stances, the proof that a man made an assertion may be that he simply 
pronounced certain words ; and whether or not he had any concomitant 
mental attitude may be irrelevant. 

I want to consider now some of the presuppositions governing the 
usage of the expression “honestly asserts.” Examination of the factors 
relevant to the correct application of the sentence “Tom asserted that 
it had begun to rain” would show that these factors could be roughly 
separated into three groups. In the first group we can put whatever the 
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speaker finally did, i.e., in this case his pronouncing the words in ques- 
tion in an assertive tone of voice. Let us call this his performance. In 
the second group let us put all factors which refer to the speaker’s feel- 
ings, memories, intentions, at the time of his performance, in so far as 
they are relevant. Let us call these factors, collectively, the speaker’s 
mental state. (This is not a very happy term, but I think its meaning 
here will be sufficiently understood.) Finally, let us lump together 
everything else, relevant to the claim that Tom asserted it had begun 
to rain, by calling the remaining factors, collectively, the context. The 
context of our original paradigm included, e.g., Tom’s having been 
asked a question, the fact that it was raining, and so on. 

Now while the speaker’s performance, his mental state, and the con- 
text are all relevant to the claim that he honestly made a certain asser- 
tion, I think we commonly expect there to be certain causal connec- 
tions between them. We normally suppose that if a man pronounces 
the words “It is raining now” in an assertive tone of voice, and in the 
context previously described, that is a sufficient sign that he is in the 
corresponding mental state. It would seem pointless in this familiar 
type of case to require additional evidence that he has the beliefs, inten- 
tions, purposes, and so on which would be appropriate; his per- 
formance in that context is excellent evidence that he is in the requisite 
mental state. Only in abnormal cases where the performance is very 
remote from our paradigms, or the context is of a character with which 
we are unfamiliar, do we find it necessary to inquire into the speaker’s 
mental state. Only in such atypical cases do we find it necessary to ask 
questions like “What was he trying to say ?” “What could he have had 
in mind ?” “What could he have supposed to be the case?” “What was 
his purpose?” —all directed toward elucidating what I have called 
the speaker’s “state of mind.” 

One general presupposition of the term “honestly assert” according- 
ly takes the form “Given such and such a context, the speaker’s per- 
formance will signify that he is in such and such a mental state.” Ac- 
cordingly the criteria we use in central and typical cases have reference 
mainly to performance and context, and not to the mental state that is 
supposed to be correlated with them.!® 


” When this presupposition is violated, we get paradoxical utterances, as in the 
case of a man who says something of the form “p, but I don’t believe it.” I hope 
to discuss this in another paper. 
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So far, I have been discussing the meaning of the term “honestly 
assert.”’ I have chosen to do this rather than to begin by considering 
the term “assert,” because I think assertion can easily be explained in 
terms of honest assertion, while the reverse is not the case. A speaker 
who asserts, but does not honestly assert, what he says is lying. He is 
pretending to make an honest assertion in a case in which he disbelieves 
what he is saying. If we understand what it is to make an honest asser- 
tion, and what it is to pretend to do something, we can derive a suf- 
ficiently clear notion of what it is to make a show of honestly asserting, 
that is to say, what it is to lie. On the other hand, the expression 
“honest assertion” does suggest that “honest assertion” stands for a 
subrange of a wider range of situation called “assertion.” If this sug- 
gestion were correct, it ought to be possible first to describe a range of 
situations that are what we would want to call assertions (whether 
honest or dishonest) and then to select from these a subrange to which 
we give the name “honest assertion.” This, however, seems to me to 
be an inversion of the proper order of definition of the two terms. I 
cannot see how to describe what we mean when we talk about cases of 
lying except by saying something like “lying occurs when a man tries 


to give the illusion that he is telling the truth, 1.e., that he is honestly 
asserting something.” If this is correct, we need to understand what it 
is to speak truthfully before we can understand what it is to lie; we 
must define ‘honestly assert” before we can define “assert.” 


We do, in fact, learn to understand language in our infancy because 
adults begin by telling the truth to us, however much they may after- 
ward use language for deception. A society in which parents constantly 
lied to their children from the outset, and in unpredictable ways, 
would be one in which, so far as I could see, it would be logically im- 
possible for the next generation to learn the language. The connection 
between the words, the environment, and the normal human purposes 
of the speakers would be destroyed and for those newcomers to the 
society who had no previous memories of truthtelling to fall back upon 
the words they heard could have no meaning. 


MAX BLACK 


Cornell University 
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NATURE, MIND AND DEATH' 


HAT passes for knowledge in ordinary life,” says Russell, “suffers 

from three defects: It is cocksure, vague, and self-contradictory. 
The first step toward philosophy consists in becoming aware of these 
defects, not in order to rest content with a lazy scepticism, but in order 
to substitute an amended kind of knowledge which shall be tentative, 
precise, and self-consistent.”* This quotation, when two minor restric- 
tions are added, expresses accurately the task of philosophy as con- 
ceived by the author of the most recent series of Carus Lectures. The 
first restriction requires that the “knowledge of ordinary life” which is 
properly the subject of philosophical improvement be differentiated 
sharply from scientific knowledge and limited to that area which is its 
exclusive domain, viz., judgments which are ultimately about values. 
The second restriction demands that the defects of ordinary knowledge 
be recognized as essentially semantical in character, and hence that the 
task of the philosopher be defined as the perfecting of existing lan- 
guages. 

Such a description as this, however, would suggest that the author 
is more closely identified with the logical positivists than seems actually 
to be the case. Unfortunately Ducasse does not state his attitude toward 
the main thesis of this group — that philosophical analysis is merely 
linguistic analysis — and we are therefore left somewhat in the dark as 
to how he would differentiate his position from theirs. But he does say 
that philosophical analysis is not mere lexicography, and thus is not 
concerned simply with the recording of the actual usages of philosophi- 
cal words. Furthermore, philosophical analysis does have extralinguis- 
tic import, since it searches not merely for verbal definitions but for 
real ones. “The fact that semantical analysis ... can have extralin- 
guistic import, and does have when its data consist, as I have insisted 
they must, of ‘standard’ statements predicating the terms concerned, is 
nowise paradoxical. Rather it is a corollary of the fact that those state- 
ments, as defining-by-sample the term they predicate constitute neces- 
sarily correct formulations of certain extralinguistic facts.’ 


*C. J. Ducasse, Nature, Mind and Death (The Paul Carus Lectures, Eighth 
Series, 1949 [LaSalle, Illinois, Open Court Publishing Co., 1951]), pp. xx, 314, 
$4.50. 

* Bertrand Russell, Philosophy (New York, Norton, 1927), pp. 1-2. 

* Ducasse, Nature, Mind and Death, p. 59. 
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Just how this method works out in concrete situations is clearly in- 
dicated by Ducasse. Suppose we are trying to determine what is meant 
by “reality.” Our starting point consists of statements which contain 
the word “real.” Some of these can be eliminated, e.g., the lawyer’s use 
of the term “real property,” or the mathematician’s use of the term 
“real number.” Taking the remaining usages as data, the philosophical 
problem then becomes one of finding an answer to the question, “What 
does the term ‘real’ mean as employed in the statements listed?” The 
answer will be an hypothesis —in the usual sense of the term, and 
subject to the usual methods of confirmation. This hypothesis will 
have the form of a nonverbal definition of the term “real.” It “will be 
neither arbitrary nor necessarily final. Its epistemic status will be that 
of an explanatory hypothesis — one purporting to account for the listed 
standard positive and negative linguistic applications of the term, and 
to predict other such standard applications of it not explicitly stated.”* 
Its test will be its substitutability in the sample statements which have 
been taken as data. If, after this substitution, the given statements have 
the same implications and are themselves implied by the same state- 
ments as before the replacement, the hypothesis has been confirmed. 

In view of philosophy’s method, and of its origin in ordinary lan- 
guage, one is not surprised to find that for Ducasse the outcome of the 
philosophical task is an ordinary philosophy. I do not, of course, use 
the term “ordinary” in any condemnatory sense. What I mean is that 
if the initial data of the philosophical enterprise are the statements of 
the common man that water is a substance, that bitterness is a quality 
of quinine, that the 1938 New England hurricane caused the death of 
a number of persons, that a feeling of shame causes blushing — if one 
begins with statements like these and formulates his task in terms of 
the elimination of the vagueness, ambiguity, and inconsistency in the 
manner in which they are expressed, he should not be surprised to 
come out with a substance-attribute theory of metaphysics, a dualistic 
ontology of matter and mind, an interactionist theory of the mind-body 
relation, and a theory of causation which conceives of the necessity in 
the connection as residing in the directly perceived fact that the cause 
is the only change immediately preceding the appearance of the effect. 

This does not mean, however, that the metaphysics which Ducasse 
espouses shares all the inadequacies of common-sense dualism. But it 
does mean that unless we understand clearly what the author is doing 
we may underestimate the significance of his conclusions. The point is 
that in carrying out this kind of task one is confronted with a situation 


‘ Ibid., p. 162. 
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requiring an important choice. Suppose one has found, through the 
philosophical method, that a certain meaning hypothetically attached to 
a given term will best explain the ordinary usages of that term. Shall 
one then devise a new and technical term to designate this hypothetical 
meaning, or shall one retain the old term and attempt to give it a new 
meaning? Whitehead, presumably, would have adopted the former 
alternative-—a procedure which produces irritation because of the 
multiplication of words and the necessity for remembering unusual 
definitions. Ducasse adopts the latter — an alternative which creates 
the impression that he has done nothing significant in the philosophical 
enterprise, since after philosophy has done its work he says the same 
thing he did at the beginning, though he means something much more 
precise. 

An illustration of Ducasse’s method may be found in his treatment 
of causation. This follows essentially the lines of his earlier discussion 
of the same subject.5 After criticizing Hume because he defines causa- 
tion in terms of regularity of sequence and then proceeds, without 
regard for consistency, to give examples showing that one can discover 
causal connections in a single case, Ducasse presents his own position. 
By cause is meant the only change preceding that change which is the 
effect. The consequence of this view is that the causal relation cannot 
be dyadic but must be triadic, containing cause, effect, and state of 
affairs. Furthermore, causes must always be events, never substances 
or forces. Finally, although causation is basically a relation between 
concrete, individual events, it can be generalized whenever causes, 
effects, and circumstances, respectively, are of essentially the same 
kinds ; such generalizations are causal laws. The element of universali- 
ty is not, however, as it was for Hume, a part of the definition of the 
causal connection. 

Asa result of such semantical analysis we are permitted to talk about 
causes just as we did before, but we are now more cautious, and we are 
much better informed as to what we mean. We may say that causes are 
sufficient and that conditions are necessary, but we now know the pre- 
cise difference between causes and conditions. We may even say that 
we can observe a causal connection, though again we must be sure as 
to what is to be understood by this statement. Since the cause is defined 
as the only change preceding the effect, we can never be sure in any 
given case that we have a genuine case of causation. In fact the difficul- 
ty is the same as that involved in verifying a universal negative propo- 


* Causation and the Types of Necessity (Seattle, University of Washington 
Press, 1924). 
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sition ; to observe that nochange other than the observed one occurred 
is like observing that there is at some given time no mosquito in a room, 
or no flea on a given dog. 

Using the same method Ducasse proceeds to solve, i.e., to remove 
all semantical obscurity from, many of the other traditional philosophi- 
cal problems. Only a suggestive list of such problems can be men- 
tioned here. Indeterminism in the sense of the occurrence of wholly 
causeless events is false ; so also is determinism in the sense of theoret- 
ically universal predictability. Substance analyzes into a complex or 
set of complexes of properties, and properties themselves reduce to “if 
...then...” connections between kinds of events. Perception of a 
physical substance — for example, a substance having the property of 
being green — “consists in (a) intuition of the quality green, plus (b) 
unformulated belief that immediately beyond the intuited place P oc- 
cupied by the intuited green, there is occurring throughout a certain 
time a nonintuited event which is such as to cause us to intuit green 
whenever during: that time we intuit place P.’® Mind is a substance, 
since it analyzes, like any other substance, “into a system of what we 
have called ‘properties’ or ‘capacities.’ They are such things as apti- 
tudes, dispositions, proclivities, habits, tastes, powers, and other men- 
tal ‘traits’; for all these — like combustibility, brittleness, corrosive- 
ness, etc.,— analyze into ‘if...then’ causal connections.” Finally, 
mind, being a substance and interacting with the body, may well sur- 
vive the death of the body. Ducasse’s defense of this possibility — cer- 
tainly an unusual feature so far as current philosophical books are con- 
cerned — is as cautious as the paucity of the evidence requires. He 
restricts himself essentially to replying to the arguments against sur- 
vival, and to indicating the various forms which such possible survival 
might take. 

As can be seen from this inadequate list, Ducasse’s conclusions are, 
in general, neither startling nor unusual. But this is not always the 
case, and the exceptions constitute, for me, the main problem in con- 
nection with the use of this method. Here is my difficulty. Suppose I 
present to a philosopher a number of statements in which I use a cer- 
tain word. On the basis of philosophical analysis he then tells me what 
meaning of this word will best explain my usage. But suppose I insist 
that this meaning is quite other than I had supposed myself to have in 
mind when I employed the word. Or, more desperately, suppose I 
insist that the meaning which he proposes simply does not make sense, 
in which case it will not only not explain my former usage but will not 


* Ducasse, Nature, Mind and Death, p. 346. 
* Ibid., p. 402. 
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explain the usage of anyone (except, perhaps, that of the philosopher 
who is making the proposal). Must I meekly accept the results of his 
analysis, even though it makes my former statements appear absurd, 
or am I permitted to insist that he provide me with some meaning 
more in accord with common usage? 

An illustration of this difficulty can be found in Ducasse’s treatment 
of the relation between sensa and sensing. The origin of this problem 
lies in the different responses which I may make to the question, “What 
do you taste?” Sometimes I say, “I taste bitter” ; sometimes I reply, 
“T taste quinine.” Now is the relation between the tasting and its ob- 
ject the same in the two cases? Apparently not, since the bitter taste 
could-never occur apart from a tasting act, while quinine could. I may 
be persuaded then, simply as a terminological convenience, to accept 
the philosopher’s proposal that in the former case I call the act “sens- 
ing,” and the object of the act a “sensum.” The problem is now to 
explain what I mean when I say that the sensum cannot exist without 
the sensing. 

In his solution to this problem Ducasse starts with Alexander's dis- 
tinction between the cognate and the objective accusatives — which he 
prefers to express by means of the terms “‘connate”’ and “alien” accusa- 
tives. He then points out that in the latter case the accusative may 
exist without the process, whereas in the former it may not. For exam- 
ple, when I say that I am jumping an object I am talking about an 
alien accusative, but when I say that I am jumping a jump I am 
talking about a connate accusative. And it is then clear that objects may 
exist without being jumped, but jumps could not exist without a 
jumping process. Now the relation of sensum to sensing is that of 
connate accusative to process. “The hypothesis. . .is that ‘blue,’ ‘bitter,’ 
‘sweet,’ etc., are names not of objects of experience, nor of species of 
objects of experience, but of species of experience itself. What this 
means is perhaps made clearest by saying that to sense blue is then to 
sense bluely, just as to dance is to dance ‘waltzily’ (7.¢., in the manner 
called ‘to waltz’), to jump is to jump ‘leapily’ (i.e., in the manner 
called ‘to leap’), etc.’’* “My contention ... is that the sensum is a cog- 
nitum (subordinately) connate with the cognizing of it, 1.e., that what 
is cognized or experienced in cognition of it is the determinate nature 
the sensing activity has on the given occasion; and that, in just this 
sense, blue or bitter are ‘contents’ of sensing and not ‘objects,’ i.¢., not 
alien :ognita, of sensing.’”® This does not mean, however, that to be 


. Ibid., p. 259. 
* [hid., p. 280. 
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aware bluely is to have a blue awareness ; to speak of a blue awareness 
is like speaking of an iron metal ; blue is not a property but a species of 
the awareness. 

I shall not argue whether this is or is not a good solution to the 
problem of sensing. My question is simply one as to the use of a certain 
method. What shall we do with those individuals — philosophical as 
well as unphilosophical — who are bound to insist that when they say 
that they are aware of blue they do not mean that they are aware blue- 
ly? They may argue that since to be aware without being aware of 
something is impossible, this something must bear to the awareness 
the clear-cut relation of object to act, and this relation is simply not 
the relation of species to genus. Or they may insist that to be aware 
bluely is just plain nonsense; one can be aware intently, or dimly, or 
clearly, but one cannot be aware bluely. 

While argument of this kind may carry some weight I believe that 
these individuals could clarify their position much more effectively. 
All they have to do is to insist that among the statements to be taken 
as data for philosophical analysis there must be included not merely 
statements in which the term is used, but also statements in which the 
meaning of the term is stated. Thus if the philosopher who is attempt- 
ing to determine the meaning of the term “real” takes as his data cer- 
tain of my statements, such as “A table is real,” “A centaur is not 
real,” “God is real,” “Objects in dreams are not real,” I may require 
him also to include a statement of the form, “By ‘real’ I mean X.” 
Then when he has completed his analysis and attempts to show that if 
the new meaning of “real” is substituted for the old all statements in 
which the word occurred imply and are implied by the same state- 
ments as before, I can reply that this is obviously not the case. For the 
statement “By ‘real’ I mean X” is not logically equivalent to the state- 
ment “By ‘real’ I mean Y.” To substitute for one meaning another, 
even one which is logically equivalent, is not always to produce a state- 
ment which is formally equivalent to the original ; there are intensional 
as well as extensional functions. 

To generalize, the problem is this. Granting that the ultimate data 
for philosophizing are statements in which certain words are used, are 
we to include among these data statements about the meanings of such 
words? If we are, and if we are to take these data seriously, we cannot 
solve the philosophical problem by giving to the words other meanings. 
If we do not take these data seriously we are arbitrarily rejecting data 
which may be empirically relevant. 

A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN 


University of Missouri 
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I. THE LIAR PARADOX 


I shall consider the Liar Paradox in the form: 
This proposition is not true, 
where the words ‘this proposition’ are to be taken as referring to the 
whole proposition “‘This proposition is not true.” 

By calling ““This proposition is not true’’ a ‘proposition’, I do not 
wish to imply that it has meaning in the way in which other proposi- 
tions have meaning, or indeed that it has any meaning at all. This is 
the sort of issue that has to be decided at the end of the investigation, 
not at its beginning. All I mean initially by calling it a ‘proposition’ is 
that it is 1m some sense assertable and fraught with consequences, for 
these things actually happen to it when anyone re-enacts the Paradox. 

By the well-known arguments both the proposition and its con- 
tradictory seem to imply contradictions, a result conflicting with the 
Law of Excluded Middle. The consequent paradoxical situation can 
be expressed by: 

podc 
~p D ¢2, 


where p is the proposition ‘“‘This proposition is not true,” c; and cz are 
contradictions, ‘~’ signifies mere denial of truth (not necessarily 
assertion of falsehood), and ‘>’ means the same as ‘if...then...’. 

In virtue of the reference of the words ‘this proposition’ in p, what p 
asserts is that p itself is not true. By the way in which the words 
‘this proposition’ are used to refer, we have thus implicitly identified 
the proposition p with the proposition “‘p is not true,” i.e., p with ~p. 


Whenever I wish to refer to a sign, symbol, word or expression itself (as 
opposed to its meaning or any object to which it is habitually used to refer), I 
shall enclose it in single quotation marks. Double quotation marks will be chiefly 
used to indicate that the expression within them is to be treated as a whole, or 
to indicate that it is being given an unusual meaning. 

I have made use of the “dot” notation, according to which one dot denotes 
conjunction and/or the beginning or end of a parenthesis, two dots conjunction 
and/or the beginning or end of a more inclusive parenthesis, etc. Other signs and 
symbols are defined on being introduced. 

My thanks are due to Professor Ryle, who unstintingly examined and com- 
mented upon my earlier attempts to cope with these paradoxes, and to Dr. R. P. 
Gillespie, who gave me valuable advice on the mathematical aspects. 
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This identification implies that the two are at least equivalent, i.e., 
that p) ~p and that ~p Dp. Moreover, these implications are 
properly said to be contained in the definition of ‘p’, for the meaning 
of ‘p’ has been delimited by the fact that we have chosen one and the 
same symbol ‘p’ in such a way as to refer not only to p but also to ~p. 
Exactly the same holds, of course, for the phrase ‘this proposition’, 
which refers not only to the proposition asserted not to be true, but 
also to the proposition asserting it not to be true. 

Now it is clear that seeming paradoxes will naturally arise in a 
situation such as this, for whether we affirm or deny p, we are at least 
holding to the tacit definition of ‘p’, i.e., we are implicitly asserting 
any proposition contained in this definition, i.e., we are asserting both 
p and ~p, a contradiction. Hence we are asserting a contradiction 
both in asserting p and in asserting ~p. 

As a consequence, the explanation of the Paradox seems to be as 
follows. Since the definition of ‘p’ is used in the two arguments of the 
Paradox, it ought in strictness to be included in their premises. If we 
introduce this additional component into the premises of the first 
argument, and obtain the premises of the second argument by prop- 
erly negating the whole premises of the first (as, according to the 
formula, we should), we obtain: 


1 Pp = ~p Dd: 

~pV ~ (p = ~p).D. t, 

where t is obviously not a contradiction (but in fact a tautology, since 
~(p= ~p) is true in any case). Alternatively, by preserving both 
contradictions, and thereby retaining the symmetrical form of the 
Paradox, we obtain 


\ pp=n~p:d:a 

~p.p=--~p salt 

in which, however, the premise of the second argument is manifestly 
not the complete negation of the premise of the first. On either alter- 
native, therefore, the paradoxical situation has disappeared. 

But to this account an important objection can be raised. If there 
were a proposition p, the propositions defining ‘p’ would be true for 
that proposition, i.e., a contradiction would actually be true. In view 
of this absurd consequence of supposing that there is a proposition p, 
we have to admit that there is no such proposition, a result which 
we can express, if we like, by saying that the corresponding sentence 
is meaningless, or even by saying (somewhat loosely) that the proposi- 
tion is meaningless. Now arguing is possible only by attributing some 
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meaning to the sentences figuring in the argument, i.e., arguments are 
performed only with actual propositions. Hence the propositions oc- 
curring in the actual arguments of the Paradox (arguments which 
can be re-enacted at any time we please, giving the standpoint of the 
victim of the Paradox) can none of them be the proposition p, since 
there is admittedly no such proposition. Hence it must be some 
proposition other than p which, in the arguments of the Paradox, we 
begin by assuming true, etc. Evidently, the ensuing contradictions 
are not the outcome of nothing. Consequently the proffered solution 
to the Paradox is mistaken, since in this it is alleged that, in: the argu- 
ments of the Paradox, we begin by assuming p to be true, etc. 

If the above argument fails to convince the reader of the existence 
of a real objection, he is referred to Section II, where the same sort of 
objection is elaborated in greater detail in criticism of the Type and 
Metalanguage Solutions. 

When the force of the objection is appreciated, it compels us to 
analyze the Paradox more closely. It is first noticed that in neither 
argument do we employ all the propositions occurring in the self- 
contradictory definition of ‘p’. In the first argument only “jp D ~p”’ 
is used, and in the second only ““~p >) p”. Accordingly, in the 
first argument we can replace ‘p’ by ‘p;’, where ‘p,’ is defined by 
‘‘Di_ ~p’, which is not a contradiction. The complete premise of 
the first argument would now be “‘p;. (piD ~p:;)”, which yields the 
conclusion ~p; in contradiction with p;. Similarly, in the second 
argument we can replace ‘p’ by ‘p2’, where ‘p,’ is defined by ““~p2D 
p2’’; and the complete premise in the second argument would now be 
“—po.(~p2 > pe)’’, yielding the contradiction ~pe.p2. The formula 
for the arguments would now be: 

\ PiPiD ~Pi 7D: ce 
~P2:~P2 D P2 -D: C2 
Even if the defining components are omitted, giving the simpler 
formula 
‘ Pi D C1 
™~Ds > C2, 
there is now no paradox, for the premise of the second argument is 
obtained by negating a different proposition from that which forms 
the premise of the first. 

Since the definition of ‘p,’ contradicts that of ‘p,’ there is a neces- 
sary change of meaning in passing from p, in the first argument to ps» 
in the second; and if the same symbol ‘p’ is used for both p; and po, 
there is consequently a necessary ambiguity. 
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II. THE TYPE AND METALANGUAGE SOLUTIONS 


It will now be seen that these results are fatal to the Type Solution 
and to the Metalanguage Solution, each of which claims that the 
paradoxical sentence is a form of words devoid of meaning, and that 
the contradictions arise through mistakenly ascribing meaning to it. 

There are two ways of “ascribing meaning’”’ to a given form of 
words. Let us name the form of words ‘E’. The first way of ascribing 
meaning is merely to ascribe meaning, without ascribing some partic- 
ular meaning. In that case the Paradox is alleged to result from this 
bare assertion that E is meaningful. This takes no account of the 
particular form of E, and any other meaningless expression would do. 
However, we know very well that there are many meaningless ex- 
pressions from which, by ascribing meaning to them, paradoxes 
would not result. Accordingly if this is all that is meant by ‘ascribing 
meaning’, the statement “E is meaningful’, even if false, is quite 
incapable of producing a paradox. 

There remains the other way of “ascribing meaning” to E, in 
which some particular meaning is ascribed (as a result presumably of 
taking the particular form of E into account). But as soon as this 
alternative is allowed, the real paradox now concerns the particular 
meaning so ascribed to E, not the meaningless E itself, since it is 
precisely this particular meaning which now produces the contra- 
dictions, for we were driven to introduce the particular meaning be- 
cause the contradictions could not be explained otherwise. We should, 
then, have started with this particular meaning, not with the mean- 
ingless E; or what comes to the same thing we should have allowed E 
to have that meaning in the first place. In other words, the only way 
in which the arguments of the Paradox can begin at all is to begin 
with something meaningful. In consequence the paradoxical proposi- 
tion cannot be meaningless in the sense of being devoid of meaning, 
but only in the sense, indicated in Section I, of being necessarily 
ambiguous, a sense which admits the presence of meaning but denies 
only its continued identity. 

The denial by Type theory that the word ‘all’ has any meaning 
beyond the range of “legitimate totalities’’ leads to a difficulty of 
the same sort. For if this were true, no one could ever have meant 
anything by the word when applying it to “‘illegitimate totalities’’, 
apart from the bare ascription of meaning, which as we saw is in- 
capable of producing a paradox. That is, if Type theory is right, the 
paradoxes in question (resulting, from the “illegitimate” use of the 
word ‘all’, in expressions like ‘all propositions’) would never have 
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occurred, and Type theory would have been utterly unnecessary to 
guard against them. 

Another line of argument shows conclusively that the Type and 
Metalanguage Solutions are no solution. When we deny that a 
sentence is meaningful we deny that it is either true or false, and in 
particular we deny that it is true (without asserting that it is false). 
Now unfortunately the two arguments of the Paradox apply not only 
to the alternatives “‘true’’—‘‘false’’, but also to the alternatives 
“true’”—‘‘not true”, where ‘“‘not true” is a mere denial of truth as 
opposed to the positive assertion of falsehood. One case of “‘not true” 
is therefore ‘‘meaningless’”. When we deny the meaningfulness of ‘p’ 
we do not therefore escape the second alternative of the Paradox, and 
such a denial is thus calculated only to lead back to a recurrence of 
contradiction. This circle is shown by Russell’s own development of 
the Paradox for Classes in Principles of Mathematics, Appendix B. 
Again, consider an assertion such as ‘‘Whatever involves all of a col- 
lection cannot be one of the collection.’’* This is supposed to be based 
upon a denial of the meaningfulness of either asserting or denying 
self-membership of a class. But it is quite plainly a denial of the pos- 
sibility of self-membership, and therefore of self-membership. Now if 
self-membership is denied, this implies that its denial ts meaningful, 
and the very form previously suppressed as meaningless on account 
of its supposed paradoxical consequences is actually reintroduced. 
The Type solution tries in vain to salvage the denial of meaningful- 
ness from contradictory consequences, for it has not observed that 
the alternatives involved are the absolute co..tradictories “‘true’’— 
“not true’, not the contraries ‘‘true’’—‘‘false’’. 

The contradictory conclusion in any reflexive paradox is between 
an affirmative reflexive form and its negation. Now Type theory 
maintains that both of these forms are meaningless. It is as if one 
should try to account for the nonexistence of figures which are both 
square and circular by denying that there are any squares or any 
circles. Far from giving an explanation, this makes the correct ex- 
planation impossible. 

It remains possible that there is an absurdity in reflexiveness itself 
(as opposed to its consequences), but, if so, enough has been said to 
show that any such absurdity is not such as could be responsible for 
the contradictions in the Paradoxes. It would have to be considered 
on its own merits. I shall discuss this point later under the heading 
of the ‘Vicious Circle Principle”. At this stage we should merely 


* Principia Mathematica, 2d ed., p. 37. 
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take note of the mistake of condemning reflexiveness as meaningless 
on the ground that the Paradoxes reduce reflexiveness to an absurdity. 
They do not. But this alleged ground, being of a purely logical charac- 
ter, has been chiefly responsible for the discredit attaching to the 
whole notion of reflexiveness and its metaphysical associations. In 
view of the collapse of this logical support, the “Type Fallacy” 
criticisms of metaphysical arguments are emptied of their force. On 
the other hand, the Vicious Circle Argument, which attacks the 
notion of reflexiveness by considering the notion itself rather than 
its alleged results, is hardly to be taken in full seriousness once its 
fellow argument has disappeared. For many queer notions have been 
explored to great ultimate advantage, both in mathematics and in 
logic, the only valid reason against such exploration being self- 
contradictoriness. But it will be seen in the sequel that the notion of 
reflexiveness is not so very queer after all, for upon investigation the 
Vicious Circle Argument too will be found to collapse. 


III. THEORY OF HALF-CLASSES 


The application of a parallel analysis to Russell’s Paradox 
for Classes immediately brings out a point of extraordinary interest 


for the theory of classes as such, apart from the application of the 
notion of a class in.the Paradox. The usual Russellian method of 
defining a class k assumes that k will normally be satisfactorily 
determined if we assert an equivalence between x € k and the defining 
function x, for all values of x. Now an equivalence consists of two 
propositions in conjunction, 
fxek. >. ox 
lox .D.xek, 

and although k is not given, there nevertheless remains the possibility 
that the two propositions will contradict one another for certain 
special values of ¢. This possibility is realized in the case of the class w, 
defined as the class of all classes which are not members of themselves. 

In defining the class k as the class of all the x’s such that x, we 
see that two conditions are imposed. The word ‘all’ in this context 
signifies ‘‘at least all’’ and ‘“‘no more than all’’. Each of the condi- 
tions (1) and (2) will accordingly define an entity of smaller intension 
than a class. These entities I shall call ‘‘half-classes’’, the word “half” 
referring to the intension. A half-class satisfying a condition of the 
form (1) I shall call a lower half-class (for short, an L-half-class), and 
one satisfying a condition of the form (2) an upper half-class (for 
short, a U-half-class). Extensionally a half-class appears to be a 
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series of classes, but this gives the false impression that it is logically 
more complex than a class. If k is a certain class (whether real, as in 
normal cases, or imaginary, as in the case of w), there are two half- 
classes associated with k, viz., the two obtained by factorizing the 
definition of k. Extensionally, the lower half-class of these two con- 
sists of the subclasses of k, whereas the upper half-class consists of 
all classes including k, which I shall call the super-classes of k. We 
shall find that if k is an imaginary class, the lower half-class has no 
greatest member, and the upper half-class no smallest member, and 
that the two form a pair of series approaching one another but never 


ting. 
meeting IV. THE CLASS PARADOX 


Let u and v be any classes such that, for all values of x, 


 € & Ov Ewee.....52 (1) 

x~wex. ).z%@¥ 
In fact, u and v are complementary half-classes. The paradox for 
classes arises only if we suppose that the half-classes u and v have 
a common class w. There is no particular reason for supposing such 
to be possible for every pair of half-classes, and in the case of the pair 
u and v the result of supposing this is 

Xxew.=.x~ ex, 
which implies (by considering the value w for x) that a contradic- 
tion is true of w. The conclusion is that the symbol ‘w’ as so used is 
necessarily ambiguous, signifying u at one stage of the argument and 
v at another. 

As in the Liar Paradox, the paradoxical form disappears as soon as 
the definition of w is inserted as an additional premise where it is 
used as such, and the final solution depends upon the distinction 
drawn between u and v, parallel to that between p; and pe. 

Now u is not a member of itself, for if it were it would contain a 
class which is a member of itself, and this possibility is excluded by 
its definition. Again, v is a member of itself, for if it were not, then by 
(2) we should have a contradiction. Once again, v is not a member of 
u, since if it were, then by (1) we would have v ~ e v. Finally, uis a 
member of v, for u is not a member of itself, and v contains all such 
classes. These considerations evidently apply for all values of u and v 
subject to conditions (1) and (2). Thence we have 
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Let us now try to reach the class w from the side of the classes u, 
by including as members of u an increasing number of classes which 
are not members of themselves. Let a, b, . . . h be classes not members 
of themselves, and u; the class containing them as members. For 
this and what follows see diagram. Since wu is a case of u, then by (3) 








u; is not a member of wu, and wu; certainly does not contain all classes 
not members of themselves, since it does not contain wu. Now form 
the class uz containing u, in addition to the members of u;. But since 
u, (as well as a, b, . . .h) is not a member of itself, none of the members 
of us are members of themselves; uz is therefore a case of u, and is not 
a member of itself. Thus we form the infinite series of classes t, U2, .. . 
without ever reaching w. . 

Consider in a similar way whether it is possible to reach the class w 
from the side of the classes v. Consider a case v; of v. vi is a mem- 
ber of vi, and accordingly has to be excluded if we are to reach w, 
since this member (vi) of v; is not one of the classes which are not 
members of themselves. Form v2 by excluding v; from v;. But vz still 
contains at least all classes not members of themselves, since the 
only class excluded (v;) is not one of these, i.e., v2 is one of the classes 
v. Thence in the same way an infinite series of classes vi, ve, . . . is 
generated but the class w is never reached. 


V. THE VICIOUS CIRCLE PRINCIPLE 


At this point we may remark upon further divergences from Type 
theory. Apparently Russell did not observe that the standard method 
of defining a class involves a conjunction of two propositions and thus 
a potential contradiction. Consequently he located the source of the 
contradictions elsewhere; he alleged, namely, that it arises from 
falsely ascribing meaning to expressions of the forms ‘x € x’’ and 
“x ~ €x’’. If, indeed, such expressions were both meaningless, not 
only would there be no class w, there would be no classes u and v 
either. The analysis in previous sections shows, however, that such a 
drastic elimination is quite unnecessary. In fact it shows more than 
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that: it shows that the classes u and v are necessary in order to indi- 
cate the exact nature of the contradiction, the point at which it 
arises, and the reason why it arises. Now this analysis is made im- 
possible by an hypothesis which excludes u and v as meaningless. 
Consequently the advocates of this hypothesis are in need of a 
further argument to take the place of this analysis, viz., in order to 
explain why forms such as “x € x’”’ and “x ~e x” can reasonably be 
expected to lead to contradictions. This further argument is the 
Vicious Circle Principle. 

This argument begins by taking note of the undoubted fact that it 
is part of the meaning of ‘function’ that the variable by which a 
function is determined should vary independently of the function. It 
is next observed that in the case of forms such as “x € x’’, and more 
generally ‘“@ (@x)’’, what masquerades as an independent variable 
is not given independently at all. It is concluded that such functions 
are viciously circular, that it is as impossible for them to attain any 
significance as it is for a man to hoist himself by his own bootstraps. 

The first objection to this mode of reasoning is that, even if the 
existence of an absurdity has been demonstrated, it has not been 
shown that this absurdity resembles the contradictions of the Para- 
dox, or has any tendency by itself to produce them. 

The second and fundamental objection is that the existence of 
an absurdity has in no way been demonstrated. Do we allow the 
schoolboy’s argument to pass, when he urges that negative or imagi- 
nary numbers are inconsistent with the very meaning of ‘number’? 
The obvious answer is that the new entities can still be investigated, 
whether we choose to call them numbers (of a very special sort), or 
whether we choose to drop the word ‘number’ altogether. Similarly 
in regard to ‘function’: if the argument shows anything, it shows only 
that we ought not to call the newentities ‘functions’. This however is a 
side issue; we can call them what we please. The important point is 
that we should be free to investigate them, and the Vicious Circle 
Argument provides us with no reason at all for suddenly giving up 
the work of exploration at this point. Like the schoolboy the Vicious 
Circle Argument mistakes the unfamiliar for the absurd, and like 
him it seeks to close down summarily an entire field of enquiry as a 
result of this mistake. 


VI. THE SET-FUNCTION PARADOX 
The importance of this Paradox is that it has notable applications 
in the fields of logic and mathematics. Burali-Forti’s Contradiction 
and Russell’s Class Paradox (Section IV) are two such applications. 
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I give the name ‘Set-Function’ because successive terms of the series 
involved are functions of sets. Russell has given the formula for this 
Paradox in his article in Proceedings of the London Mathematical 
Society (1906), but the theory given below is non-Russellian. 

Let S be a set of entities, and ¢ an operation, such that 
(a) any sub-class x of S can be operated upon by ¢, 

(b) the result of so operating upon the class x is an entity @x also be- 

longing to S. 

The class of numbers and the operation of adding furnish an instance 
of the fulfilment of these conditions. 

Since $x € S, it makes sense to affirm or deny that $x € x. Some- 
times @x ~e x, and sometimes x € x. E.g., for numbers, if x is the 
class consisting of 2, 4, and 9, and @ is addition, then @x is 15, and 
ox ~€ x since 15 is neither 2, 4, nor 9. But if x is the class consisting 
of o and 3, and ¢ is addition, then @x is 3, and @x € x since 3 is one of 
0,3. 

Let u be any class containing only entities of the form @x, such 
that x ~e x. Thence, for any x, 


@x eu. >) . OX ~EX 


Let v be any class containing at least all entities of the form @x, 
such that @x ~« x. Thence, for any x, 


ox ~€X. D . OX EV 


By arguments parallel to these used in Section IV, the following 
results are provable at once: 


Again, as in Section IV, a paradox arises if we suppose that for 
some value of u and for some value of v, the half-classes u and v have 
a common member ow. Also, two infinite series converging upon @w 
can be constructed. 

Ug 


(iiicaimaem 





uU, 





@X1, OX2,... OGXn Gu Pte... | ow . .. OVe2 





V2 


Vi 
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There are many models or applications of this Paradox, of which 
the following are of some importance: 
1) §: natural numbers, excluding o. 
ox: the sum of the numbers in the sub-class x of S. 
2) S: natural numbers, excluding o and 1. 
ox: the product of the numbers in x. 
3) S: natural numbers. 
ox: the successor of the greatest number in x. (Burali-Forti’s 
Contradiction.) 
Each of these three applications indicates a radical discontinuity 
(@w) between, on the one hand, a set of numbers which behave in 
the ordinary way and are recognizably finite; and, on the other hand, 
a set of numbers which are reflexive in the Cantorian sense, and are 
evidently infinite. 
4) §: classes. 
@x: the class x itself. (Russell’s Contradiction.) 
The fact that this fourth case is a model of the same paradox as 
that of which 1-3 are models shows that if there are finite numbers 
then ‘x ~e x’ is meaningful, and that if there are infinite numbers 
then ‘x € x’ is meaningful. 
5)  S: propositions. 
ox: the proposition asserting something about every member 
of the class x (e.g., ““Every member of x is true’’). Russell 
discusses this paradox in Principles of Mathematics, 
Appendix B. 
words. 
the word correctly describing all the words of the class x. 
(Grelling’s Paradox.) 
objects of consciousness (or experience). 
consciousness (or experience) of objects. 


ERIC TOMS 
Glasgow, Scotland 








TOWARD A NEW UNDERSTANDING 
OF FRANCIS BACON’S REFORM 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


HERE is considerable reason for believing that Bacon’s reform of 
 eeeae can be interpreted in a different manner from that in 
which it ordinarily is. Hitherto commentators have presented Bacon’s 
philosophy as the outcome of secular motives alleged to prevail at his 
time and have not generally suspected the possibility of a religious 
motivation underlying his reform. It is true that they have wisely 
emphasized the importance of the aphorism, “Knowledge is Power,” 
for understanding the Baconian reform and have rightly called atten- 
tion to the primacy of utility and fruitfulness for the new philosophy. 
But usually pursuing the matter no further they have left us with the 
impression that Bacon’s reform of knowledge is by and large the result 
of secular influences present in the Elizabethan world. 


In suggesting the possibility of a new interpretation of Bacon’s 
philosophy I should like to begin where customary interpretations fre- 
quently end. Instead of asserting that power and control are basic for 
Bacon’s thought and leaving the matter here, I shall begin this paper 
by asking why Bacon maintains that power, control, and utility should 
furnish the true ends and criteria of knowledge. I believe this inquiry 
to be a very relevant and informative one for the student of Bacon’s 
philosophy and for those desiring a more accurate understanding of 
the rise of the modern world. Of particular interest is the illumination 
which it sheds upon the idea of science, indicating the appropriateness 


of an analysis not unlike that accorded in recent years to the idea of 
progress.' ? 


I 


In Bacon’s early writing, Valerius Terminus, the reader encounters 
words such as “science,” “power,” and “utility,” which, in their pe- 
culiar synthesis, are to characterize and distinguish so well the new 
world from the old. Here he may read not only why Bacon asserts that 
power and utility must be the new ends of knowledge but also why 


a 5. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress (London, Macmillan & Co., 1928). 
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this idea even occurs to him. In the opening paragraphs, which con- 
cern the ends of knowledge, Bacon appears to assume the idea of a 
God that possesses a “science or providence comprehending all things” 
and an “absolute sovereignty or kingdom.” From Bacon’s account, 
man, prior to the occurrence of the original sin, possessed power over 
nature and of this power he was justly deprived as a consequence of 
his desire to have the knowledge of good and evil. Bacon receives these 
ideas of God, nature, power, and science from the Old Testament and 
he assumes that his readers, those who are to assist in the construction 
of the new world, are equally familiar with the same ideas. A reference 
to the opening chapters of Genesis reassures one of the importance of 
power and dominion with respect to man’s relation to nature. In 
Bacon’s writings God is known as the active maker of the Old Testa- 
ment, Elohim, the God of power, and nature is the “work of his 
hands.’ Hence when Bacon affirms the need of imitating the goodness 
of God, he recommends, in accordance with the example of the all- 
powerful creator of the Bible, action and manipulation. This conforms 
to Bacon’s assertion that “all knowledge is to be limited by religion and 
to be referred to use and action.” 

In Valerius Terminus Bacon then corrects two erroneous views 
regarding the limits and ends of knowledge. The first concerns the 


separation of divine and human knowledge ; and the correction appears 
to apply to those who, like Bacon, accept the simple maker of the Old 
Testament, yet believe they can penetrate his nature and mysteries by 
inquiring into his creation. They who do so “dangerously abuse’’® 
themselves and lack the proper attitude toward God which is one of 
wonder and not of inquisitiveness. 


The second error occurs in “a contrary extremity to those which 
gave to contemplation an over-large scope” and relates to those who 
“offer too great a restraint to natural and lawful knowledge, being 
unjustly jealous that every reach and depth of knowledge wherewith 
their conceits have not been acquainted should be too high an elevation 
of man’s wits, and a searching and ravelling too far into God’s secrets. 

..”"6 If one examines more adequately the commandments of the 
Great Maker and the affairs of his creatures, he will be at once dis- 
abused of this error. 


* The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon, ed. with an intro. by J. M. Rob- 
ertson (London, George Routledge and Sons, 1905), p. 186. 

*Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum, Bk. III, ch. ii, in The Philosophical 
Works of Francis Bacon, p. 456. 


“Valerius Terminus, in The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon, p. 186. 
° Ibid., p. 187. ® bi 
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But if any man without any sinister humour doth indeed make doubt that this 
digging further and further into the mine of natural knowledge is a thing without 
example and uncommended in the Scriptures, or fruitless; let him remember and 
be instructed ; for behold it was not that pure light of natural knowledge whereby 
man in paradise was able to give unto every living creature a name according to 
his propriety, which gave occasion to the fall; but it was an aspiring desire to 
attain to that part of moral knowledge which defineth of good and evil whereby 
to dispute God’s commandments and not to depend upon the revelation of his will, 
which was the original temptation.’ 


In the accounts of Moses ample evidence of a flourishing natural 
knowledge can be found, and also with particular relevance in the 
narratives of Solomon, the king, whom Bacon calls the divine phi- 
losopher. 


Before inquiring further into the character of the new active knowl- 
edge, let us observe how Bacon, prophesying the coming of experi- 
mental science and the new age of power, surveys his own position. 
From what source, then, does the fruitful, powerful science come? 


This is a thing which I cannot tell whether I may so plainly speak as truly con- 
ceive, that as all knowledge appeareth to be a plant of God’s own planting, so it 
may seem the spreading and flourishing or at least the bearing and fructifying of 
this plant, by a providence of God, nay not only by a general providence but by a 
special prophecy, was appointed to this autumn of the world; for to my under- 
standing it is not violent to the letter, and safe now after the event, so to interpret 
that place in the prophecy of Daniel where speaking of the latter times, it is said, 
Many shall pass to and fro and science shall be increased* 


This prophecy Bacon makes his motto and places upon the frontispiece 
of his work announcing his reform of knowledge. 


Here Bacon assumes that those who are to reform learning are in- 
timately acquainted with the Old Testament; and, when we look 
around at some of the leading figures of the new, active science, we 
notice that this is in fact true. We notice Descartes abiding by Genesis 
in his physical writings on the world and Newton commenting at great 
length upon the prophecies of Daniel. Commentators on Descartes 
indicate the similarity between Descartes’ favorite metaphor, pertain- 
ing to his system of sciences stemming from Almighty God, and this 
metaphor of Bacon. The new powerful, omnicompetent science is a 
tree bearing fruit planted by God.® 

In addition to these authorities of Scripture, Bacon adduces “two 
reasons of exceeding great weight and force why religion should dearly 


* bid. 5 Ibid., p. 188. 
*I refer particularly to Gilson’s lengthy commentary: René Descartes: Dis- 
cours de la méthode (Paris, Vrin, 1925), p. 381. 
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protect all increase of natural knowledge; the one because it leadeth 
to the greater exaltation of the glory of God....”!® The second reason 
is “because it is a singular help and a preservative against unbelief and 
error; for, saith our Savior, you err, not knowing the Scriptures nor 
the power of God; laying before us two books or volumes to study if 
we will be secured from error; first the Scriptures revealing the will 
of God, and then the creatures expressing his power; for that latter 
book will certify us that nothing which the first teacheth shall be 
thought impossible.’”’4 

The limits and ends of this powerful science are further circum- 
scribed. “The least part” of it that passes to “man by this so large a 
charter from God must be subject to that use for which God hath 
granted it; which is the benefit and relief of the state and society of 
man ; for otherwise all manner of knowledge becometh malign and ser- 
pentive ;...as the Scripture saith excellently, knowledge bloweth up, 
but charity buildeth up.”'* According to Bacon “the same author doth 
notably disavow both power and knowledge such as is not dedicated to 
goodness or love, for he saith, /f I have all faith so as I could remove 
mountains (there is power active), if 1 render my body to the fire 
(there is power passive), if ] speak with the tongues of men and an- 
gels (there is knowledge for language is but the conveyance of knowl- 
edge), all were nothing.’’'* 

Bacon appears to derive his ideas from a rather literal reading of 
the Scriptures and seems to view the teachings of St. Paul in the light 
of the Old Testament or Hebraic tradition, as Matthew Arnold finds 
so characteristic of the Puritans. If God is a mighty maker or mechan- 
ic, then his representatives upon earth are not to be construed figura- 
tively when speaking of moving mountains. Intimations of how such 
wonderful feats of power may be made possible in the new world are 
revealed further on in the Valerius Terminus where Bacon advises the 
new philosopher to study the atom. 

Bacon discloses the end of the new reform in the following manner: 
“it is a restitution and reinvesting (in great part) of man to the sover- 
eignty and power. . .which he had in his first state of creation.”!* As 
an immediate consequence it remains for Bacon’s followers to discover 
“all operations and possibilities of operations from immortality (if it 
were possible) to the meanest mechanical practice.’ 


” Valerius Terminus, in The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon, p. 188. 
" Tbid. 3 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. “ Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 
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The manner in which the new experimenter must proceed in his 
effort to obtain control over the processes of nature differs from that 
taken by his classical predecessor in search of his pagan wisdom. The 
new philosopher may not vainly stand around and hope to receive his 
wisdom through his eyes and mind while these faculties are in their 
contemplative condition. He may not do as Montaigne or even Shake- 
speare. For just as the preferential object of inquiry of the classical 
tradition, stemming from Socrates and Plato, is blocked by Almighty 
God, who pronounces the inquiry into good and evil malignant knowl- 
edge, the means seem also barred. Because man at the fall lost the 
purity of his understanding and his contemplative faculty suffered 
corruption,!® he must find other means. All the perceptions by which 
his classical predecessor knows the self and others with a view to in- 
quiring into his happiness must be swept away until the contemplative 
faculty becomes entirely purged; so that it is “no less true in this 
human kingdom of knowledge than in God’s kingdom of heaven, that 
no man shall enter except he become first as a little child.”!7 For there 
is “a great difference between the Idols of the human mind and the 
Ideas of the divine,”!* between the deformed imagery and “the true 
signatures and marks set upon the works of creation as they are found” 
in the nature of the new man of science or experimental philosophy. 
The Idols of the Marketplace signify with special directness Bacon’s 
rejection of the method of the classical philosopher Socrates who ob- 
served and conversed with man from this place. 

According to Bacon, the new philosopher must abide by the com- 
mandments of God in the selection of his method to attain his new end 
no less than in his adoption of the end itself. Bacon reminds his fol- 
-lowers that “the consent of the creature being now turned into relucta- 
tion,” his “power cannot otherwise be exercised and administered but 
with labour, as well in inventing and as in executing,”?® and states else- 
where that the “creation was not by the curse made altogether and 
forever rebel, but in virtue of that charter. Jn the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, it is now by various labours...at length and in 
some measure subdued to the supplying of man with bread. ..to the 
uses of human life.”’*° Bacon conceives his greatest labor in the reform 

* De Augmentis Scientiarum, in The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon, 
Pp. 499. 


"Valerius Terminus, in The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon, p. 1809. 

* Novum Organum, in The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon, Aphorism 
23, p. 261. 

* Valerius Terminus, in The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon, p. 189. 

”° Novum Organum, in The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon, Bk. II, 
Aphorism 52, p. 387. 
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of knowledge to be the labor of the mind, to lie in discovering the new 
way for modern man. (Bacon regards himself and those who follow 
him as distinctly “modern.””) The labor of mind which he exhorts the 
new philosopher to embrace, in conjunction with the indispensable 
labor of his hands, is that of “interpretation,” the subject of the Valeri- 
us Terminus, His mind no longer remains idle, as that of a spectator 
after the manner of the classical philosopher who flouts the injunction 
of the Almighty Creator, but becomes active and actively interprets 
God’s manufacture. The general direction in which interpretation 
should proceed, if the operational philosopher is to manipulate nature 
as he desires in his place of labor, his laboratory, lies through the 
atoms of Democritus ; “for no man shall enter into inquisition of nature, 
but shall pass by that opinion of Democritus....”*! The atoms ap- 
proximate the Ideas left by Elohim, the power God, upon His creation 
and not the Idols which represent the false scenic nature to those who, 
like Montaigne, take the classical precept, “Know thyself,” as their 
principle of inquiry. But what is fundamental for Bacon is not the 
particular opinion of Democritus precisely as the atomist expounds it 
but rather its helpfulness and suggestiveness for gaining power over 
nature. Bacon’s philosophy is at bottom experimental or operational 
and his materialism must be understood in these terms. The interpre- 
tive or inventive faculty conceives of new possibilities which may lead 
to greater control over nature beginning with the “meanest mechanical 
practice,” as he has indicated. And if man “invents” ideas that give him 
promise of complete operational control over nature, and if these ideas 
prove workable, they become candidates for the true ideas of Almighty 
God inhering in His creation. This is the essence of the new conception 
of experimental science. The one thing about which it is dogmatic is 
the primacy of power and control, ultimately labor, for gaining knowl- 
edge. The new method commences with the twofold labor of man which 
generates the new science. Ideas are true if they can be shown to work ; 
for power, work, and knowledge are all conjoined in the new world 
view and above all in Bacon’s Biblical God. Thus, in the eyes of Bacon, 
the Bible, the most popular book of the modern world, appears no less 
explicit in its description of the method to be followed for combating 
the loss of Paradise than it is in its description of this loss itself. All of 
man’s other faculties appear naturally inefficacious and corrupt but 
labor, at once his punishment and his hope. By God the reformed 
philosopher is endowed with this remaining faculty for redressing the 


™ Valerius Terminus, in The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon, p. 191. 
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universal barrenness of nature. The new asceticism will not overcome 
an inimical nature in the ease and tranquility of a contemplative retire- 
ment, but will overcome the corrupted creation in a manner much 
more consonant with the letter and spirit of God’s original injunction 
to man. The new men of the God-given science will wear sweat upon 
their brows rather than hair shirts upon their backs. ““Wherefore if we 
labour in thy works with the sweat of our brows thou wilt make us 
partakers of thy vision and thy sabbath. Humbly we pray that this 
mind may be steadfast in us, and that through these our hands, and 
the hands of others to whom thou shalt give the same spirit, thou wilt 
vouchsafe to endow the human family with new mercies.” 

We can now ascertain more satisfactorily the new direction taken 
by Bacon whom Dewey rightly calls the prophet and “real founder of 
modern thought.”** The eyes and mind in their idle contemplative 
condition suffer in the general corruption of things; and there is a 
multitude of people around Bacon (perhaps many of the Reformed 
peoples) that believes that all existing philosophy contravenes the 
Bible. All previous knowledge has been condemned as vain and un- 
fruitful ; even the possibility of philosophy has been brought into ques- 
tion. What new path can be found for knowledge? A boundless pros- 
pect now opens to Bacon. It is a restitution to man “in great part” of 
the power which he had in his first state of creation. The very punish- 
ment of man which has closed the door upon the philosophy of the 
pagan tradition opens another door upon the endless vista of the mod- 
ern world; the fruitful labor of the arms and mind which constitute 
man’s humiliation will yield modern man his new philosophy, his re- 
formed science. “Wherein if I have made any progress, the way has 
been opened to me by no other means than the true and legitimate 
humiliation of the human spirit.”** Thus Bacon teaches his followers 
his new idea of active science, of a science involving method which 
purports to be omnicompetent and which aims to reveal the essential 
unity of all knowledge, of a single science carried on co-operatively by 
a multitude of laborers, pursued for its power and utility and tested by 
its-works and fruitfulness — the ever so popular idea of science in the 
modern world. 

GEORGE V. TOVEY 
Mount Holyoke College 


2 John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy (Boston, Beacon Press, 1948), 
p. 28. 

“Preface to the Great Instauration,” in The Philosophical Works of Francis 
Bacon, p. 246. 
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ARISTOTLE’S SYLLOGISTIC FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
MODERN FORMAL LOGIC. By Jan Lukasiewicz. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. vii, 141. $3.00. 


With a combination of philological competence and logical acumen 
unique in the long annals of Aristotelian criticism, Lukasiewicz here 
presents to English readers the first trustworthy account of Aristotle’s 
theory of assertoric syllogisms (Prior Analytics 1.1, 2, 4-7). Technical 
finesse commends the book to the contemporary expert. But sim- 
plicity and clarity of exposition render it suitable also for the intelli- 
gent layman in logic. 

The book is blocked into two main parts: (a) historical analysis 
in context, (b) systematic reconstruction in theory. The historical 
section expounds the elements and the theses of Aristotle’s system, 
and closes with a brilliant exposition of the logical anatomy of the 
system itself. The systematic portion first discloses the basic notions 
and functors of modern formal logic, and then employs them in 
original notation to complete wherever defective the structure of 
Aristotle’s syllogistic. Two main results of this enterprise are: (1) the 
development of Stupecki’s decision proof for the system, and (2) the 
elaboration of the idea of rejection, akin to Frege’s assertion but dif- 
ferent from denial, first introduced into logic by Aristotle, and here 
first applied to the theory of deduction. 

The book abounds with significant disclosures, some central, others 
incidental, some new, others less recent, but all of them important 
and most of them established beyond further question. 

Representative samples from Chapter I are: (1) singular terms or 
premises are not elements of the system; (2) the Aristotelian word 
for ‘“‘term”’ (6pos) is innocent of the epistemological nuances of ‘‘idea,”’ 
“notion,” “‘concept’’; (3) Aristotle forgets that a nonuniversal term 
need not be singular for it may be empty; (4) empty terms are out- 
side the system; (5) indefinite premises play no systematic role; (6) 
because Aristotle requires terms to be homogeneous with respect to 
their possible positions as subjects and predicates, singular terms 
and hence propositions have no place in the system; (7) this exclusion 
is its greatest defect; (8) in Aristotle’s systematic exposition no 
examples of syllogisms are given with concrete terms; (9) in valid 
syllogisms all terms are represented by letters construed as variables 
for which only universal terms may be substituted; (10) Aristotle 
never substitutes for a variable A another variable B although he 
knows that different variables may formulate the same syllogistic 
mood; (11) nowhere in the Prior Analytics are two different variables 
identified; (12) the Aristotelian sign of syllogistic necessity (@va’yxn) 
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represents a universal quantifier and may be omitted, as it sometimes 
is; (13) the logic of Aristotle is a theory of the relations A, E, J, and O 
in the field of universal terms; (14) this theory has nothing in com- 
mon with our thinking, any more than the theory of the relations of 
greater or less has in the field of numbers; (15) the Aristotelian logic 
is formal but not formalistic. 


From Chapter IT: (1) the theory is a system of theses concerning 
the constants A, FE, J, and O; (2) only two theses are not implica- 
tions: the laws of identity: ‘‘A belongs to all A” and ‘“‘A belongs to 
some A”’; (3) the implications of the system are either laws of con- 
version (and laws of the square of opposition not mentioned in PA) 
or syllogisms; (4) all Aristotelian syllogisms are implications of the 
type “If a and 6, then y,”’ where a and 8 are the two premises and 
is the conclusion; (5) no syllogism is formulated by Aristotle as an 
inference with the word “‘therefore’’; (6) the traditional syllogism is 
either an inference, when stated in concrete terms, or a rule of in- 
ference, when stated in variables; (7) to confuse a syllogistic thesis 
with a rule of inference is unsound; (8) Aristotle knows and accepts 
all the moods of the fourth figure; (9) his only mistake is to omit 
these moods in the (earlier?) systematic division of the syllogisms; 
(10) the rule that he should have adopted as common to al! figures 
is that the major term is the predicate and the minor term is the sub- 
ject of the conclusion; (11) the order of the premises is arbitrary be- 
cause members of a conjunction are commutable; (12) from the 
standpoint of logic Prantl’s Geschichte is useless and so too is Maier’s 
Syllogistik; (13) Galen indeed divided syllogisms into four figures, 
but compound syllogisms of four terms, not the simple syllogisms of 
Aristotle; (14) the “‘Galenian’”’ figure of Aristotelian syllogisms was 
invented by someone else, probably very late, perhaps not before the 
sixth century A. D. 

From Chapter III: (1) the perfect syllogisms, as indemonstrable 
true statements of a deductive system, are the axioms of the syllogis- 
tic; (2) the reduction of the other syllogistic moods to those of the 
first figure proves them to be theorems of the system by means of the 
axioms, and is an indispensable part of the system; (3) no one can 
fully understand these proofs who does not know the more funda- 
mental logic of propositions; (4) Aristotle appears not to know but uses 
intuitively laws of propositional logic in his proofs of imperfect 
syllogisms; (5) if one takes as primitive terms A and /, and defines E 
and O by means of them, the whole theory of the Aristotelian syllo- 
gism is constructible on the following four and no less than four 
axioms: 

A,: A belongs to all A; 

A:: A belongs to some A; 


A;: If A belongs to all B and B belongs to all C, then A belongs to 
all C; 


A,: If A belongs to all B and C belongs to some B, then A belongs 
to some C; 


(6) it is not truethat the dictum de omni et nullo was given by Aristotle 
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as the axiom on which all syllogistic inference is based; (7) to get 
strictly formalized proofs of all imperfect syllogisms, except Baroco 
and Bocardo which require the further law of transposition, add to 
the perfect syllogisms of the first figure and to the laws of conversion 
three laws of the logic of propositions: the law of the hypothetical 
syllogism and two laws of the factor; (8) the proof given by Aristotle 
as reductio per impossibile is unsuccessful and misnamed; (9) this 
proof should start from the negation of the mood, and not from the 
negation of its conclusion, and this negation should lead to an un- 
conditionally false statement, not to a proposition that is admitted 
to be false only under certain conditions; (10) the proof by the law of 
transposition is certainly a proof of one categorical syllogism on the 
ground of another, but it 1s not executed by a categorical syllogism; (11) 
the proofs by exposition (€x#eots) lack systematic importance but 
contain a new logical element, concealed to Aristotle and disclosed 
in modern times: the existential quantifier; (12) reject the two follow- 
ing forms of the second figure axiomatically: 

F2,: If A belongs to all B and A belongs to all C, then B belongs to 
some C, 

F2.: If A belongs to no B and A belongs to no C, then B belongs to 
some C, 
and all the other forms may be rejected by the rules: 

R,: If the implication “Ifa, then 8,” is asserted, but its consequent 

B is rejected, then its antecedent a must be rejected too, and 
R.: If a is a substitution for B, and a is rejected, then 8 must be 
rejected too; 

(13) Aristotle overlooked the decision problem for his system; (14) 
with the help of Stupecki’s rule of rejection one can decide for any 
given significant expression of the system whether it is true and may 
be asserted or whether it is false and must be rejected. 


In the systematic section where previous points are rigorously 
formalized, other items of note appear, as in Chapter IV: (1) inde- 
pendence proofs disclose that there is no single axiom or “‘principle”’ 
of the syllogistic; (2) mechanical conjunction of A;-A, produces a 
proposition notationally one but notionally multiple; (3) although A; 
is the most important thesis of the syllogistic because it delivers an A 
conclusion, its systematic function is inferior, being needed to prove 
only Baroco and Bocardo; (4) the syllogistic forms rejected by 
Aristotle are not propositions, but propositional functions; (5) by 
introducing quantifiers into the system rejection procedures become 
dispensable; (6) Aristotelian rejection by exemplification through 
concrete terms is inadmissible in formal logic. 

Finally in Chapter V: (1) the problem is to find a system of axioms 
and rules whereby it is possible to decide whether any given significant 
expression of the system has to be asserted or rejected; (2) Stupecki’s 
decision procedure which recalls the traditional metalogical principle: 
utraque si praemissa neget nil inde sequetur, and is verified by Leibniz’ 
correlation of syllogistic variables with ordered pairs of mutually 
prime natural numbers, solves this problem completely and crowns 
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the entire enterprise of a rigorous reconstruction of Aristotle’s 
syllogistic. 

The author concludes that (1) the syllogistic of Aristotle is not a 
theory of classes nor of predicates, but (2) exists apart from other 
deductive systems and has an axiomatic and set of problems peculi- 
arly its own; (3) its final merit is its exactness, surpassing that of a 
mathemz itical theory ; (4) its basic defect is that it is a narrow system 
and cannot be applied to all kinds of reasoning. 

Formal logic does generate profound philosophical problems. 
Lukasiewicz proposes two: (1) How does it happen that, to reject all 
the false expressions of the system, it is necessary and sufficient to 
reject axiomatically only one false expression: second figure with A 
premises and I conclusion? (2) How are true functorial propositions 
possible? To answer these is to found a new logic and a new philos- 
ophy. 

Lukasiewicz thinks that Aristotle ‘‘is not responsible for the fact 
that for many centuries his syllogistic, or rather a corrupt form of his 
syllogistic, was the sole logic known to philosophers. He is not 
responsible either for the fact that the influence of his logic on 
philosophy was, as it seems to me, disastrous”’ (p. 131). Here, I fear, 
criticism will hit. The Prior Analytics Aristotle may be absolved 
from blame. But it will be argued and to some point that the Prior 
Analytics Aristotle is a fiction, when isolated from the remainder of 
the Aristotelian corpus. This rebuttal will remain unanswered until 
Lukasiewicz or some other does for Aristotle’s semiotic and semantics 
what the author has here done for Aristotle’s syllogistic. Piecemeal 
analysis is ineffective against an integral, even if erroneous, Aris- 
totelian tradition. 

This is indeed a remarkable and invaluable book. There is no other 
to be compared with it. It may at last “persuade living philosophers 
that they should cease to write about logic or its history before having 
acquired a solid knowledge of what is called ‘mathematical logic.’ It 
would otherwise be a waste of time for them as well as for their 
readers”’ (p. 47). 

JosepH T. Car, S. J. 
Woodstock College 


THE CONDITIONS OF KNOWING. An Essay toward a Theory 
of Knowledge. By Ancus S1nciatr. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1951. Pp. 269. $3.50. 

Mr. Sinclair’s principal thesis is that “there are no situations or 
objects or entities which simply are what they are, but that these are 
dependent on (among other conditions) the theories or attitudes or 
ways [of selecting and grouping in attention] held or followed by the 
man who experiences them...” (p. 87). One might naturally expect 
that nothing is what it is would be a difficult proposition to defend ; 
and this is in fact the case. In the course of his book, Mr. Sinclair con- 
tradicts himself in a rather obvious manner, uses his most essential 
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term — “ways of selecting and grouping in attention” — in a confus- 
ing variety of ways, and seems to defend several propositions that are 
pretty obviously false. 

Mr. Sinclair wishes to say there is an ultimate or independent reality 
about which we can know nothing (cf. p. 150), and from which, owing 
to our processes of selecting and grouping constituents of this reality 
in attention, arises the world of appearance. “ ‘The tree,’ ”” Mr. Sinclair 
says, “like ‘the pipe,’ and ‘the brief-case,’...are not names for inde- 
pendently existing separate things, but only for certain selections and 
groupings within the situations which I experience because I follow 
these ways of selecting and grouping and not others” (p. 79). 

Unless Mr. Sinclair is defending obviously false propositions, it is 
difficult to see what this passage can possibly mean. Mr. Sinclair some- 
times uses his technical term “ways of selecting and grouping in atten- 
tion” in expressing the quite ordinary fact that we habitually concen- 
trate upon certain types of data at the expense of others and also judge 
that events exhibit a certain pattern (cf. pp. 34-36). A man looking 
at a landscape, for example, may concentrate on the trees and ignore 
everything else. In Mr. Sinclair’s terminology, he follows certain ways 
of selecting in his attention. The man may also have a certain theory 
about the origin and construction of trees or, as Mr. Sinclair would 
say, he may follow certain ways of grouping in his attention. In this 
case, the way of grouping things together would be simply the theory 
about the origin and construction of trees. 

Here the meaning of Mr. Sinclair’s technical term seems reasonably 
clear. Usually, however, Mr. Sinclair does not adhere to this meaning 
at all, as when he says that trees are dependent on our ways of select- 
ing and grouping in attention. Despite his language, I presume Mr. 
Sinclair does not wish to say that the proposition “There were no trees 
prior to anyone’s experience of them or beliefs about them” is mean- 
ingless or false. And although he says that trees are dependent upon 
certain beliefs, theories, and psychological processes, I think he does 
not wish to say that trees would pass out of existence if we should 
choose to change our thoughts about them. As a consequence, I am not 
able to see what Mr. Sinclair means when he says that things are de- 
pendent upon the way we select and group in attention. 

Mr. Sinclair applies his principal thesis to the solution of various 
philosophical problems — time, space, design, causality, progress, etc. 
His treatment of the question of progress in civilization is typical of 
his procedure. The question as to whether or not civilization progresses 
does not arise, he holds, because we cannot really speak of civilization. 
“When I make,” he says, “what seems to be an assertion about civili- 
zation, namely that it progresses, and somebody else makes the con- 
trary assertion that it does not, ...neither of us is making an assertion 
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about civilization itself...” (p. 37). It is not possible to make an 
assertion about civilization itself, or anything else in itself, because 
none of our predicates apply to ultimate reality. Again, it is difficult to 
see what Mr. Sinclair means. If we use the term “civilization” in its 
ordinary sense, it is quite obviously false to say we cannot speak of 
civilization. Hence I presume that Mr. Sinclair is using language in a 
way peculiar to himself. 

Furthermore, if we keep some of Mr. Sinclair’s remarks in mind, 
it is difficult to see why he should think we cannot describe ultimate 
reality. Ultimate reality, he says, is “all that it is experienced to be” 
and “each of us knows it directly, but he knows only the selections he 
makes” (p. 155). If I select an apple from ultimate reality, and experi- 
ence it as an apple, why should I not be able to say it is an apple? 

Mr. Sinclair has, { think, confused epistemology with an odd way of 
talking. : 

; WILLIAM MARSHALL 
University of Illinois 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE. Its Structure and Its 
Relation to the Philosophy of Knowledge: A Critical Analysis of 
the Systems of Karl Mannheim and Pitirim A. Sorokin. By JAcQuEs 
J. Maguet. Translated by Joun F. Locke. Boston, Beacon Press, 
1951. Pp. xix, 318. $5.00. 


Subtitles are seldom as important as they are in the case of the pres- 
ent book. There are two of them here: “Its [sociology of knowledge] 
Structure and Its Relation to the Philosophy of Knowledge,” and “A 
Critical Analysis of the Systems of Karl Mannheim and Pitirim A. 
Sorokin.” It is also important to note that there is an extended preface 
by Professor Northrop, who regards the issues raised by Dr. Maquet 
as of the utmost urgency. 

These subtitles indicate clearly the focus of the work and hint at the 
logic of its development. The interest throughout is to show that there 
is an evident distinction between the origin of ideas and their validity, 
or, in a more extended way, that epistemology must be distinguished 
from gnosiology. The former, for Dr. Maquet, indeed concerns itself 
with the value of knowledge, but gnosiology is fundamentally a branch 
of ontology and is devoted to the nature of knowledge and therefore 
necessarily to the structure of reality. In other words (and one can 
see here why Professor Northrop is so interested in the book), the 
cultural determinants of knowledge are understandable only as an 
aspect of the general philosophy of a culture, and that, in turn, derives 
from and must be tested by a theory of ultimate reality. 

This oversimplified digest may, however, give the wrong impression. 
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For Dr. Maquet is a relaxed and unpolemical writer and is as thor- 
oughly interested as he is adept in the relatively new discipline of 
sociology of knowledge. He exhibits none of the contempt characteris- 
tic of some philosophers today who have argued, for example, that a 
knowledge of Plato’s background could only be a handicap in the 
study of Plato’s ideas. The author gives full credit to the contribu- 
tions of sociologists, and in recommending them to philosophers he 
constantly talks of how they could “complement rather than conflict 
with” the researches of logical analysis. But he nevertheless remains 
quite clear in his own mind that the logical demands of philosophy go 
quite beyond what sociology has to say. 

The second subtitle refers to the main sections of the volume, a 
thorough, acute, and critical dissection of the systems of Mannheim 
and Sorokin, the criticism always being tempered with sympathy and 
tolerance, qualities not always observed when these two men are in- 
volved. The details of this analysis can only be suggested here; the 
reader will have to discover for himself how Dr. Maquet combines 
exposition with a questioning scrutiny. As might be anticipated, Soro- 
kin comes out the winner, though far from unbloodied. For his monu- 
mental schema of sensate, ideational, and idealistic in Social and 
Cultural Dynamics approaches the ontology requested by Maquet 
and the physical postulates required by Northrop. Moreover, Soro- 
kin’s theory seems to provide for the two-way connection between 
ideas and culture which Dr. Maquet constantly demands. (One should 
note that our author has little to say about Sorokin’s dismal jeremiads 
in The Crisis of Our Age and Man and Society in Calamity.) 


Mannheim is treated respectfully, although Dr. Maquet takes a dim 
view of the one-way causation (social-to-ideational) professed by 
Mannheim and also of what is termed the “activistic” theory of knowl- 
edge. Furthermore, although Dr. Maquet is clearly aware of the im- 
portance of Mannheim’s distinction between “ideology” and “utopia,” 
he implies that there is still too much of the somewhat vulgar “imputa- 
tion” remaining from the Marxist materialism which was the back- 
ground of Mannheim’s work. Throughout his analysis, of Mannheim 
particularly, Dr. Maquet constantly raises questions like these: Which 
social factors are responsible for conditioning what ideas? Are all ideas 
conditioned, or only some; if only some, which ones? What is the 
precise technique of conditioning? Does “conditioning” mean com- 
plete determinism, or only something like compatibility and correla- 
tion? How can we judge the rightness or wrongness of conditioned 
ideas ? 

Questions like these, it goes without saying, present a searching 
challenge to anything called sociology of knowledge. But before they 
can be regarded as devastating, another dimension of questions or 
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remarks should be considered. A short notice such as this does not 
permit any development of that dimension but there may be opportu- 
nity to suggest to Dr. Maquet, in a rather bald and abrupt fashion, a 
few demurrers to his basic premises. 


For one thing, the prime epistemological presupposition underlying 
the whole book is clearly the spectator-correspondence theory. When 
Dr. Maquet refers, for example, to Mannheim’s “activistic” interpre- 
tation of knowledge he is quite baffled by it. That knowledge may itself 
be a transaction totally different from the disclosure of an “ultimate 
reality” to a sentient mind never seems to figure as an alternative 
premise. And for that reason, at least so it appears to me, it is difficult 
to see how Dr. Maquet, or any other similarly oriented critic, can fully 
evaluate the impact of sociology of knowledge. Again, Dr. Maquet 
refers to George Mead —and to the important articles of Arthur 
Child in Ethics — in only two brief footnotes. Yet it would seem that 
it can only be something like Mead’s social behaviorism which could 
really provide an epistemological basis for sociology of knowledge. If 
symbolification is itself to be understood, and if knowledge is ever to 
be released from the tradition which regards it as insulated and self- 
developing, the idea of a mind formed by the agency of social forces 
must somehow be fitted into the picture. It is truly unfortunate that 
the Continental founders of Wissenssoziologie have paid so little atten- 
tion to what this country had to offer them. 


GEORGE R. GEIGER 
Antioch College 


THE ORIGINS OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT ABOUT THE 
BODY, THE MIND, THE SOUL, THE WORLD, TIME AND 
FATE. New Interpretations of Greek, Roman and Kindred Evi- 
dence, Also of Some Basic Jewish and Christian Beliefs. By Ricn- 
ARD Broxton Onians. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
1951. Pp. xvii, 547. $9.00. 


Perhaps the best short statement of the burden of this work is 
contained in the author’s own words (p. 325). There are, he believes, 
certain key words and phrases which appear in early literature and 


which should be taken at their face value and not as allegorical figures. 
We should 


take them as no passing figments of the poet’s brain but allusions to one of the 
images under which a whole people interpreted life and saw the working of fate, 
the action of the gods in things human, an image created and appreciated indeed 
by that same faculty which ‘gives to airy nothings a local habitation and a name,’ 
an image which might lose credence as truth and pass into a metaphor, but which 
began as no such mere aid to literary description but rather as a popular belief 
of what actually happens on that plane where divine and human meet—the 
mystical and, to the unprivileged eye, invisible. It is in short a part of the national 
religion, of the philosophy of the race. 
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These words were written in regard to one Homeric term, reipara, but 
they would apply equally well to each of the terms which Mr. Onians 
discusses. The result is a history of certain ideas as expressed in 
language, ideas which start as literal denominations of, for instance, 
parts of the body and bodily functions, pass into a metaphorical 
condition, and emerge again as scientific and philosophic concepts. 
This historical account is accompanied by anthropological data 
which are used to demonstrate the pervasiveness of such primitive 
ideas throughout Indo-European and, in some cases, other peoples. 

Mr. Onians begins his study with a section on the body and the 
mind. This is introduced by a chapter on thinking and allied processes 
the names for which are related to the physiological term gpnv. This 
term is often translated ‘‘midriff’’ or “diaphragm.” But since the 
phrenes are also described as porous, as the seat of the 9uués, which is 
vaporous, as enclosing the heart, as located in the chest, as branching 
and thick and full of passages, as dry when men are awake and wet 
when men are asleep or drunk, it seems more likely that the phrenes 
are the lungs than the diaphragm, to which none of these terms and 
phases would be appropriate. This hypothesis is fortified by Latin 
terms and phrases in which praecordia seems to be a translation of 
phrenes. Mr. Onians concludes that the phrenes are the lungs. 

The lungs then are also discussed as the seat of the Auyds (ch. iii). 
The thymos is naturally enough interpreted as the breath. Etymologi- 
cally the word is related to Latin ‘“fumus, Sanskrit dhimah, ‘vapor, 
smoke,’ Old Slav dymi, ‘smoke,’ ducht, ‘breath, spirit,’ etc.”’ (p. 44). 
Such an interpretation is seen to fit in with Homeric usage, for we 
find Diores, when his leg was crushed with a stone, falling in the dust 
and breathing forth his thymos; Harpalion pierced by an arrow and 
lying on the ground like a worm, breathing out his thymos; Hippo- 
damas wounded by Achilles and gasping for his thymos; Andromache 
recovering from a faint, her thymos gathered into her lungs; the horse 
Pedasos when wounded bellowing and gasping for his thymos. But 
the term “‘breath’’ meant more to the Homeric Greek than what we 
mean by it. It was a moist vapor which was concentrated in the heart 
and around the heart in the lungs. It was thus closely related to the 
blood, somewhat, one imagines—though Mr. Onians does not say 
this—as the animal spirits were later on. It was associated with the 
emotions, as may be evidenced even today in popular speech—breath- 
ing out vengeance and fuming with anger (p. 50). 

But the lungs which contain the breath and are thus associated 
with the feelings are also closely associated with cognition. A prophet 
divines by thymos which he inhales or drinks. A man’s speeches are 
remvupeéva, “breathed.” They fly forth like birds (p. 67, n. 4), the 
“airy words” of Sappho, and re-enter the lungs, when one is spoken 
to through the ears. The lungs are shown by the testimony of both 
poets and philosophers to be the center toward which thoughts are 
addressed, and from which thoughts issue. Each sense organ is said 
to have a passage to the lungs and Mr. Onians heaps up etymology 
after etymology to show the original connection between words 
meaning ‘‘to see,’”’ ‘‘to think,” and “‘to breathe.” To take but one 
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example, diw, “I perceive,” ‘I hear,” “I take in,”’ is said to be identi- 
cal with the Homeric dtw, ‘I breathe in.” “Similarly. . . ato@ouat, ‘I 
ee gl . .is the middle of the Homeric aic@w, ‘I gasp, breathe in’”’ 
(p. 75). 

We skip the chapter on the liver and the belly in order to save 
space and pass immediately to that on the psyche. Though Rohde, 
Nilsson, Bickel, and others have contended that the psyche is the 
““breath-soul,’’ Mr. Onians sees a distinction between the thymos and 
the psyche. Quoting the Odyssey, he finds that the thymos is spoken 
of as leaving the ‘“‘white bones” and the psyche “‘like a dream-phantom 
flies away”’ (p. 94). This passage is paralleled by others from Homer 
in which the two things seem to be separated in the poet’s thoughts. 
Moreover, the psyche is clearly not located in the lungs as the thymos 
is but may leave the body through any wound anywhere. It preserves 
its form after death, whereas the thymos is dispersed. It was asso- 
ciated more definitely with the head when it was given a bodily locus, 
whence it could be ‘“‘breathed forth” through the mouth. It seems 
clearly to be a sort of equivalent of life itself. The identification of the 
head as the seat of life and the psyche is testified to not only by litera- 
ture but also by customs and superstitions. It is used in literature 
as a substitute for the person, ‘“‘my head” being equivalent to “‘my- 
self.”” It is given special honors, and even the gods give assent with 
their heads. The dead are often referred to as heads. “‘Why trusty 
head. . .hast though come hither?” asks Achilles of Patroclus’s psyche 
(p. 98). The hair which adorns and grows out of the head is a substi- 
tute for the dead person. The head contains the brain, one terminus 
of the cerebro-spinal fluid, which is believed to be the source of all 
life and the origin of the “‘seed.’”’ The interpretation of the function 
of the head and the spinal fluid has parallels in Roman thought in 
the use of such words as caput and cerebrum and of medulla, the. 
marrow, as the conveyor of sexual excitement. Urns for containing’ 
the ashes of the dead were sometimes in the form of a head covered 
with a cap. Finally the head is the seat of the genius. 

There follows a chapter on anima and animus. The former turns 
out to be the vital principle, or psyche, the latter “the principle of 
consciousmess.”” The animus thus becomes the Latin equivalent of 
the thymos, but it later lost its connection with physical breath, 
except verbally, where such words as spiritus, spiro, conspiro, and 
influo continue to attest its original meaning. 

By a similar technique of collecting an impressive number of 
original texts, both in Greek and Latin, fortified by analogous pas- 
sages from other languages, Mr. Onians proceeds to explain the 
peculiar ideas which the Ancients associated with the knees (yévu, 
genu), the etymological relationship to such words as yiyvouat, 
¥ évos, yévos, etc., and the Latin gigno, genius, genialis, and genitalis. 
Euripides is found to refer to the knees as ‘‘generative members” 
and there is evidence that many peoples used the same word for 
“knee” and for the male organ of generation. The knees become 
thus the lower terminus of the generative fluid whose upper terminus 

‘ts the brain. Hence the birth of deities and semidivine persons from 
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the knees, the brain, and the marrow of other bones—Athena and 
Dionysos, for instance. But to continue this summary would be to 
reproduce Mr. Onians’ book in its entirety and enough has been 
already given of it to indicate roughly how the argument proceeds 
and what its purpose is. 

For the philosopher, as distinct from the etymologist and the 
anthropologist, the question arises of the significance of the origins 
of our ideas. This is not a question which can be answered dogmati- 
cally, but some suggestion of a possible answer may not be out of 
place. Let us assume that Mr. Onians’ conclusions are correct. Then 
we find that many primitive people had certain notions about human 
physiology which were symbolized in certain standard words and 
phrases. These words and phrases have now taken on a different 
meaning from that which they originally expressed. I do not find any 
evidence that Mr. Onians would argue that the truth or falsity of our 
ideas about, let us say, the soul is in any way dependent on the truth 
or falsity of Homer’s ideas about it. He is not guilty of ‘the genetic 
fallacy.” At the same time he makes us aware of the possibility of our 
reading into our terms residues of their original meanings. For in- 
stance, and this is not one of Mr. Onians’ examples, is the notion of a 
substantial soul the vestige of the ancient psyche contained within the 
head and breathed out of the mouth at the time of death? If we did 
not carry along in popular speech and legend the idea of such a soul, 
would the problem of an afterlife arise? 

Again, fate is interpreted by Mr. Onians as originally a bond tied 
about men and measured by lengths of time. The bond or rope is 
woven and twisted by a god or the gods and an individual feels 
within him its constraints in lassitude, a “‘sinking of the heart,” a loss 
of courage. Is our notion of fate anything more than the residue of 
this complex of ideas? To put it differently, if we did not already 
possess certain linguistic symbols, but were starting afresh to look 
at human life, would we be likely to observe anything resembling the 
determination of the course of life by fate? Or would we not be quite 
as likely to believe that a man creates his own life as he lives it? 

Along with such questions comes another. Mr. Onians points out 
that many of the ideas discussed are shared by cultures which do not 
appear to have derived them from classical sources. That certain 
terms are found in all Indo-European languages is natural enough. 
But when the same terms and ideas appear in a variety of cultures 
and languages, may it not be true that they represent ways of think- 
ing which are inherent in the working of the human mind? This 
would be a sort of Kantian a priori factor in thinking and if sub- 
stantiated would give some reason for believing in a fundamental 
human nature which traverses all cultural frontiers. This question 
is not raised by Mr. Onians nor does he accumulate enough evidence 
in his work for other people to answer it. But a curious philosophic 
reader will be bound to see the question even in the evidence which 
he has collected. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that Mr. Onians’ book shows how 
primitive thinking is retained by society in popular speech, imagery, 
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and customs. The picture of a culturally stratified society emerges 
from his conclusions whether he intended to have it emerge or not. 
This reviewer finds here fortification for the notion that ail talk about 
Western Man, the Occidental Mind, Modern as contrasted with 
Ancient Man is largely unwarranted. We appear to be individual 
men whose groupings are within the total agglomeration of our 
society, some of us at times being pretty ancient, some retaining a 
large share of primitive thought, some being modern. This is what 
common sense has told us too, when we have listened to it, but it is 
always agreeable to have one’s prejudices sustained by scholarship. 
If there were an Occidental Mind or a Modern Man, the conflicts 
which arise even within the membership of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association would be hard to explain and a common vocabulary 
might be expected to exist. 


It is clear, I hope, that this book is provocative of further reflection 
and well worth reading for its own sake. For even if one is not stimu- 
lated to wonder about questions which it raises, one will find that 
many passages in the ancient authors are clarified by the interpreta- 
tions which Mr. Onians’ study provides. 


GerorGE Boas 
The Johns Hopkins University 


FROM HOMER TO MENANDER. Forces in Greek Poetic Fiction. 


By L. A. Post. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 

Press, 1951. Pp. 333. $3.75. ' 

Mr. Post’s book has the subtitle, “Forces in Greek Poetic Fiction.” 
He defines fiction as “the art that depicts all the potentialities of human 
life. Great fiction as opposed to the merely frivolous confronts us not 
only with a picture of such potentialities but also an assessment of 
them in terms of value whether spiritual or practical” (p. 2). He con- 
siders Greek literature —or the part of it embracing epic, tragedy, 
and Menander — from “a single point of view, studying fiction as 
essentially a representation of forces in action” (Preface). He also in- 
cludes a chapter on Aristotle’s Poetics as a “theory of fiction.” The 
headings of the chapters are suggestive of the manner in which the 
subject is handled —the Odyssey; the pattern of success; the tragic 
pattern of the /liad; Aeschylus’ social consciousness ; Sophoclean and 
Euripidean tragedy ; propaganda, idealism, and romance; vacillation, 
burlesque, and variety ; the comedy of Menander ; and lastly, Aristotle 
and _fiction. The first eight chapters of the book are, according to Mr. 
Post, substantially the lectures he delivered as Sather Professor in 
the University of California in the spring of 1948. 


Now Mr. Post is a good classical scholar. There are undoubtedly 
points of interest on particular matters in this book. There is an im- 
portant discussion of the “success story,” the pattern of trouble and 
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deliverance as against true tragedy. There are some good observations 
on the relation of the gods to the story in the Odyssey. There is a 
rather original treatment of Deianeira in the Trachiniae. It is quite 
likely, too, that several of the chapters would be better as lectures than 
as chapters in a book. Certainly one of the hardest of all tasks is to 
make a set of lectures into a good book. 


But when all is said, the book is not satisfactory. Not satisfactory 
because the basic definitions are vague and because it is nearly impos- 
sible, for this reviewer at least, to follow any thread of argument 
through the work as a whole. Of course it is quite true that an insist- 
ence on strict definition can be a self-defeating task in which the critic 
never gets started because all his energy has gone into the difficult 
decision of how to make the first step. Aesthetic definitions are probably 
more useful the more elastic they are and the readier are their cham- 
pions to abandon them, as soon as the works to which they are applied 
prove too big for them. But Mr. Post’s vagueness of definition cuts 
away much of the possibility of critical discussion because it is so vague 
that it is not possible to know exactly what he is talking about. For 
instance his definition of fiction, quoted in the first paragraphs of this 
review, might, it appears to me,-apply almost equally well to history, 
to philosophy, or to lyric poetry. “Forces in action” I find incompre- 
hensible. I suppose it means “what makes people do things,” but really 
in that case Mr. Post’s study of Greek literature is a study of Greek 
literature insofar as it contains everything. The particular chapters 
contain, as I say, some interesting observations, but they do not estab- 
lish a line of argument. For instance, if the Odyssey may be described 
as a “success story” and if what is implied is that we are considering 
the kind of themes in Greek literature that became themes in their 
history and social organization, the chapter entitled “Aeschylus’ Social 
Consciousness” does not seem to fit in. And the chapter on propaganda, 
idealism, and romance is full of everything, and everything not very 
well analyzed. Is it possible to see the Oedipus at Colonus as “a hymn 
of praise to old-fashioned simple honesty and to the mutual strength 
that is won by the virtues that make men submissive and united” (p. 
167) ? The chapter on Menander will interest Menander enthusiasts 
but it seems to be a general discussion of the comic poet, not of themes 
treated by him and then woven into the texture of the society or 
learned from observation of society and transformed into comedy. 

Classical scholars are in an odd fix these days when they write books 
about the classical authors. The older kind of philological and exegeti- 
cal work has declined almost to extinction. Most teachers of classics 
now want to write books of criticism or analysis not unlike the more 
popular works of critics of the modern literatures. The difficulty in the 
way is twofold: the classical scholar does not usually have any trained 
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appreciation of literature — only a minute knowledge of a collection of 
texts, which is quite a different thing— and he does not have an 
audience which will gradually make him write about what interests 
them and in turn be interested in what he writes. The root of the diffi- 
culty is the unique position of the classical authors in the history of the 
literature of western Europe. They are in a real sense at the very heart 
of that literature but classical scholars are not sufficiently aware of just 
how difficult it is to decide what parts of Greek and Latin writers are 
dead and what parts are still alive. Instead there is a very keen and not 
altogether worthy sense for the exploitation of a special cultural con- 
cession, which the classical scholars feel has been granted them by the 
public. In no area of literary studies are the qualified scholars so un- 
willing to admit that anything written in the languages which they 
understand to the exclusion of others is either inferior in quality or 
unimportant. There is an almost total want of authentic preference, 
likes, or dislikes in the books written about classical literature. And 
with this a want of genuine humility on the part of their authors in 
admitting inability to understand or interpret the parts of this liter- 
ature which the impassible barrier of time has rendered incomprehen- 
sible intellectually or emotionally. And in the case of no other area of 
literature does the educated public grant such reverence to uninterest- 
ing or unqualified criticism solely because its practitioners know the 
original language in which the literature was written. But if the rever- 
ence leads to the publication of the books or the appointment of the 
professors it does not extend to reading the books themselves. This is 
all rather a sad situation. It will not be remedied by this work of 
Professor Post. 


Davip GRENE 
University of Chicago 


DANTE AS A POLITICAL THINKER. By A. P. D’ENTREVES. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. vii, 119. $2.00. 


This volume contains the three Barlow Lectures delivered by Pro- 
fessor d’Entréves at University College, London, in 1951, together 
with an essay entitled “Gratiosum lumen rationis” which was read in 
1948 before the Oxford Dante Society. The latter is a mainly philo- 
logical examination of the phrase which forms its title, from the De 
vulgari eloquentia, but is relevant in the present volume because it 
throws light on Dante’s conception of Italy and the Italians as united 
by the possession of a common language, and hence upon the sense, or 
the degree, in which it is appropriate to attribute a modern idea such 
as “nationalism” to him. The distinctive feature of Professor d’En- 
tréves’ treatment of Dante as a political thinker is his purpose “to 
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examine Dante’s attitude to politics with his achievement as an artist 
always in mind” (p. 1). The separate and sometimes the exclusive at- 
tention given to the De monarchia leads, he believes, at least to exag- 
geration and may be highly misleading. Accordingly he brings togeth- 
er the relevant passages from Dante’s other prose works and also from 
his poetry. The book deals with the history of medieval political ideas 
and may therefore be regarded as a supplement to the author’s earlier 
volume, Medieval Contribution to Political Thought. 

By thus presenting a rounded picture of his political ideas in their 
several stages and aspects, Professor d’Entréves hopes “to dispose of 
the legend of Dante’s Ghibellinism.” The three lectures are entitled 
respectively “Civitas,” “Imperium,” “Ecclesia,” because the city, the 
empire, and the church were the three institutions with which Dante’s 
political thought was concerned. In three stages roughly successive 
each of these lay at the focus of his attention, but at no time did any 
of them cease to be for him a matter of profound importance. His exile 
from Florence never altered his early conviction of the fundamental 
value of citizenship. He not only shared the belief of St. Thomas and 
of the rising Aristotelianism that the state is a positive good rather 
than a remedy for sin; he also believed the city to be the typically 
human form of state. 

Professor d’Entréves is concerned also to show that Dante’s belief 
in a revivified Empire is not merely a bit of political archaism. It was 
bred rather of an enthusiastic hope for a world-state that could pre- 
serve the peace between contending cities and kingdoms and insure for 
all of them the freedom of self-government. In one respect, which how- 
ever was mainly negative, the De monarchia represented a permanent 
phase of Dante’s thought, viz., his opposition to the “theocracy” im- 
plicit in such high papalist claims as that represented by the Bull 
Unam sanctam and to the anti-imperialism of the nascent national 
monarchies such as is represented by John of Paris. Professor d’En- 
tréves accepts the view that the book was written on the occasion of 
Henry VII's Italian expedition and he believes that it was colored by 
a wave of “tremendous emotion” which caused Dante to hope that the 
emperor might really prove to be “the restorer of justice and peace.” 
This hope was soon quenched and on the whole the De monarchia was 
“characterized by a temporary forgetfulness” (p. 51) on Dante’s part 
that he was attributing to a secular power a place in human life which 
could be occupied only by the Church. This imperialist phase of the 
poet’s thought, Professor d’Entréves supposes, may have been one of 
the errors with which Beatrice reproaches him in the Purgatorio (p. 
109). The final stage of Dante’s political thought, represented by the 
Divine Comedy, centers upon the Church —its degeneracy and its 
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moral and religious regeneration, which might justify its claim to be 
the agency of human salvation. 

Professor d’Entréves’ lectures amply prove his main theses, that 
Dante’s role as a political thinker was a subordinate part of his total 
activity as an artist, that he cannot be accurately described merely as 
a Ghibelline exile, and that his political thought was occasioned by his 
reaction to living questions rather than by a mere nostalgia for the past 
greatness of the Empire. Whether these points are regarded as dis- 
posing of the charge of archaism cannot be wholly separated from the 
historian’s present interests and beliefs. The nascent nationalism to 
which Dante’s linguistic theories so greatly contributed was not curbed 
by any such internationalism as his theory of the Empire implied, nor 
was religious reformation accomplished by preserving the unity of the 
Church. These are matters of present-day concern, and whether the 
course that European history actually took is now to be regarded as a 
mistake is not a question to which history can supply an answer. 


GeEorGE H. SABINE 
Cornell University 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT. By Ernst 
CassirERr. Translated by Fritz C. A. KoELLn and JAMes P. Pette- 


GROVE. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xiii, 366. 


$6.00. 


In this celebrated study Ernst Cassirer attempted one of the most 
difficult kinds of historical reconstruction. The distinction in all his 
historical writing lay in his treatment of philosophic systems in rela- 
tion to the concrete moral and intellectual problems of their time, and 
in his meticulous tracing of the ways in which technical philosophies 
are generated, and a larger philosophic self-consciousness nourished, 
by the process of critical reflection on the problems created by cultural 
change. In many ways, the Enlightenment as a subject presents the 
acid test of Cassirer’s gifts. It was a movement that was mainly literary 
in its affinities ; it seemed to live largely on the intellectual capital in- 
herited from the preceding century; it was systematically opposed to 
the construction of large philosophic systems. Yet in some unmistak- 
able way it contained a definite unity of its own, and, though it was 
mainly critical in tendency, it left a positive and original deposit in 
Western beliefs and attitudes. 

As those who have read the German text will know, Cassirer makes 
no attempt to summarize doctrines or to reconstruct philosophic sys- 
tems. What he attempts, rather, is to show how the age was unified 
by a common set of cultural and social problems, and by the temper and 
direction of its thinking. In particular, he tries to show how the diverse 
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philosophies of the period, from Voltaire to Hume, from Montesquieu 
to Rousseau, from Holbach to Kant, are all parts of a common “dra- 
matic action,” in which two contending types of thought confront each 


other, come together, break apart again, and finally emerge in a fuller 
synthesis. 


If one wishes to grasp the entire intellectual structure of the eighteenth century, 
...one must clearly separate...two streams of thought.... The classical Car- 
tesian form of analysis and that new form of philosophical synthesis which 
originates in Leibniz are now integrated. From the logic of “clear and distinct 
ideas” the way leads to the logic of “origin” and to the logic of individuality ; it 
leads from mere geometry to a dynamic philosophy of nature, from mechanism 
to organism, from the principle of identity to that of infinity, from continuity to 
harmony. In this fundamental opposition lay the great intellectual tasks which 
eighteenth century thought had to accomplish, and which the century approaches 
from different angles in its theory of knowledge and in its philosophy of nature, 
in its psychology and in its theory of the state and society, in its philosophy of 
religion and in its aesthetics (pp. 35-36). 


In the Encyclopédie, coedited by D’Alembert, the mathematician, and 
Diderot, the precursor of a later biology and evolutionary theory, we 
have the epitome and the greatest product of the confluence of these 
two styles of thought. 


What emerged from this deceptively complex movement of thought, 


and what Cassirer sketches in loving but dispassionate detail, is not a 
set of new philosophic systems, but rather a new — or, perhaps, re- 
newed — conception of the nature and task of philosophy and human 
intelligence. The eighteenth century was not merely the great century 
in the freeing of philosophy from sectarian claims: it was the cen- 
tury which restored to thought an older commitment — “the power 
and task of shaping life itself.” Cassirer’s scholarship needs no com- 
ment. But what shines through his scholarship is his great theme — 
the inverting by the Enlightenment of the ancient caiendar of virtues. 
The Enlightenment no longer regarded the libido sciendi — the lust for 
knowledge — as the sign of the sin of pride. On the contrary, the 
establishment of the unlimited authority of the libido sciendi, the dis- 
secting of its elements, the exploration of its conditions, and the chart- 
ing of its historical struggle against superstitution and dogma, these 
were the cardinal aims of the intellectual revolution of the eighteenth 
century. 


Though Cassirer never loses sight of this main theme, and though 
he treats the ideas of the period primarily in their role as instruments 
for dealing with the concrete cultural and social issues of the time, it is 
also the case, however, that his account. casts considerable light on the 
nature and intent of doctrines which have become part of the narrower 
history of technical philosophizing. No treatment of Hume, for ex- 
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ample, can fail to take account of the aspects of his thought which are 
revealed by locating him, not only in the context of the succession of 
British empiricist doctrines from Hobbes through Locke to Berkeley, 
but also in the context of the problems of actual workers in the sciences, 
such as Christian Huygens and S’Gravesand. Similarly, the student of 
Rousseau will understand Rousseau’s political theory much better by 
viewing it, in accordance with Cassirer’s suggestion, as at least in part 
an answer to classic problems of theodicy. 


Cassirer’s history of the Enlightenment is in many ways itself an 
example of the intellectual temper and ideals of which it is a study. 
Cassirer examines the thought of the Enlightenment in precisely the 
way in which the Enlightenment examined the thought of other epochs 
and would have liked its own thought to be examined — namely, as an 
episode in the progress of the human mind towards knowledge of its 
own conditions and possibilities. Indeed, it is perhaps by contrast with 
the Enlightenment that Cassirer’s special merits and demerits as an 
historian stand out most sharply. He treats the Enlightenment with a 
balanced sympathy which the Enlightenment only rarely accorded to 
its predecessors, and which its successors have even more rarely ac- 
corded to it. Though his sympathies can usually be guessed, he every- 
where withholds judgment and refuses to take sides, lest some idea or 
some figure be done an injustice. Cassirer’s main objective was to re- 
fute the charges of “shallow rationalism” which the romantics leveled 
against the Enlightenment. This legend still persists, of course, and will 
no doubt continue to be sedulously cultivated, especially by the devotees 
of the New Profundity, for whom “rational” seems to be only a syno- 
nym for “shallow.” But Cassirer’s account of the period nevertheless 
constitutes a complete and devastating answer to these romantic 
charges. 


Cassirer’s refusal to take sides, his desire to see the good and the 
true in everything, has, however, its other side. Though there is nothing 
in his explicit statements, there is enough in his manner — in the way 
in which, for example, in his justified effort to show the continuity 
between the romantics and the Enlightenment, he mutes the persisting 
differences between them — to leave the impression that disagreements 
and errors all come out in the wash of history. In Cassirer’s “phe- 
nomenology of the philosophic spirit,” everything seems to contribute 
to the process by which this spirit, “struggling with purely objective 
problems, achieves clarity and depth in its understanding of its own 
nature and destiny, and of its own fundamental character and mission” 
(p. vi). In contrast, the Enlightenment was more polemical, more im- 
patient, less charitable. Its historians wrote accounts of progress in 
terms of a conflict between nature and custom, reason and history, so 
radical as sometimes to approach the melodramatic. But it was because 
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they could not bring themselves to believe that reason and progress 
had a ready-made habitat in human history. Thus, where Cassirer 
seems to turn to history to show the steady growth of truth, the En- 
lightenment turned to history mainly to show the stubborn inertia of 
error. 

This is, perhaps, only a matter of emphasis, but in matters of this 
kind emphasis is worth emphasizing. There are, indeed, two reasons 
why the matter of emphasis is especially crucial here. The first is that 
Cassirer’s subject is a period engaged in a large enterprise of criticism, 
a “modern” age extraordinarily concerned with its differences from 
others. The second is that it reveals a predisposition in Cassirer which 
may possibly help explain why he so frequently chose to answer a 
philosophic question by giving an account of its history. 

Against the large picture, however, such reservations are minor. 
Since it first appeared in 1932, Die Philosophie der Aufklirung has 
been generally recognized as the most penetrating conspectus of the 
thought of that period in existence. Messrs. Koelln’s and Pettegrove’s 
careful and lucid translation will reinforce this older impression of the 
book’s imaginative scope and warm intelligence. The distortion of the 
historical record with respect to the Enlightenment was, and is, a phase 
of the general attack upon the ideals of which the Enlightenment was 
the first great vehicle in modern times. The appearance at this time of 
an English translation of this book will help strengthen those ideals, 
not only by placing the understanding of them on a firmer basis, but 
by what it reveals of the mind of one of the remarkable liberal and 
humanist spirits of recent times. 


CHARLES FRANKEL 
Columbia University 


RADHAKRISHNAN. Comparative Studies in Philosophy Presented 
in Honour of His Sixtieth Birthday. Edited by W. R. Ince, L. P. 
Jacks, M. Hirtyvanna, E. A. Burtt, P. T. Rayu. New York, 
Harper and Bros., 1951. Pp. 408. $5.00. 


This is a collection of twenty-one essays, twelve by writers now at 
British and American universities, nine by Indian philosophers. Only 
two of the essays, together with a short introduction by the editors, are 
devoted specifically to Radhakrishnan’s work. His “main and central 
teaching” is characterized as consisting in the two propositions that a 
“spiritual absolutism” in philosophy has a “logical inevitability,” and 
that “the essential spiritual truth of all religions and cultures is the 
same.” But the book as a whole does not attempt to assess his wide 


influence or present in detail the basis for the deep admiration he has 
evoked. 
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The remaining papers — with three exceptions devoted to technicak 
problems in Indian and Chinese thought — all deal with the problems 
of comparative philosophy, either in general terms, or in terms of some 
specific philosophical topic (e.g., the self, consciousness, freedom). 
The hope of the editors and most of the contributors is for “the grad- 
ual emergence of a world-perspective which will bind together in har- 
mony of mutual understanding the Orient and the Occident.” E. A. 
Burtt appropriately warns of the danger of ‘premature synthesis,” 
and the even greater danger that lies in conceiving of a world philoso- 
phy “as a set of doctrines congealing into a rigid creed.” How realistic 
his fears are is revealed by such statements as that of A. R. Wadia 
(Gaekwar University), “There is hardly a Hindu philosopher who 
does not honestly believe that philosophy had its last word in the 
Upanisads and in the commentaries,...” or by the essay of G. R. 
Malkani, whose aim is stated as being “to explain and to justify the 
Advaitic view as the only right and consistent view of consciousness.” 

Most of the papers, however, do not so much purport to provide a 
content for a world philosophy as to appraise the difficulties in the 
way of mutual understanding of the various philosophical traditions. 
Foremost among these difficulties is the prevalence of contrastive 
clichés (e.g., “the materialistic West” versus “the spiritualistic East’’), 
of no more warrant than stereotypes usually have. These are particu- 
larly attacked in the papers by W. T. Chan and C. A. Moore, who 
rightly question whether “Eastern” and “Western” or even “Indian” 
and “Chinese” are designations of unitary and distinctive philosophies. 
F. S. C. Northrop, however, restates his thesis that “the traditional 
philosophies of these two great polar civilizations of the world [“Orien- 


tal” and “Occidental” ] rest on basically different assumptions, both of 
which are true.” 


Another difficulty, of scarcely less importance, is nowhere in these 
essays explicitly stated and discussed. It lies in the attempt to under- 
stand the thought of another culture in abstract intellectual terms which 
inevitably confuse the explicitly verbalized philosophy produced in a 
culture with the fundamental values and perspectives of that culture. 
The latter are not only the locus of the broadly social and political 
concerns which so largely motivate the current resurgence of interest 
in world philosophies ; they are also basic to the interpretation of meta- 
physical abstractions in a way which does justice to the cultural signifi- 
cance these have actually had. 


It is scarcely to be expected, however, that the problems of com- 
parative philosophy could even have been adequately formulated — to 
say nothing of solved — in the few volumes on the subject that have 
appeared in recent years. Their contribution — and at this stage it is 
an important one — consists chiefly in making it increasingly clear 
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that, as Northrop put it, “Western philosophers. ..must give up their 
prevalent notion that Eastern philosophy at best only says vaguely 
what Western philosophy says clearly and...Oriental philosophers 
and religious sages must give up their prevalent notion that. ..all the 
Orient needs to learn from the West are its instrumental, technological 
values of applied science.” 
ABRAHAM KAPLAN 

University of California, Los Angeles 


NIETZSCHE AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By R. Mortson 
Tuompson. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 104. $2.75. 


“This work. ..is an attempt to show the supremacy of the Christian 
Ideal in face of the strongest attack with which it has ever been con- 
fronted” (sic; p. 6). In spite of a number of similar attempts, includ- 
ing several German postwar books, there is still room for a solid and 
perceptive monograph. Mr. Thompson’s effort, however, is based on 
an untenable, though popular, second-hand view of Nietzsche, sheds no 
new light on the troublesome conception of “Christian ethics,” and goes 
beyond previous studies, if at all, only by establishing a new low in 
scholarship. Thus this little book might well be shrugged off without 
detailed discussion; but because its shortcomings are so frequently 
encountered elsewhere, a critique may serve some purpose. 

Chapter One outlines “Nietzsche’s Philosophy.” The “doctrine of 
the superman” is understood Darwinistically (an interpretation ex- 
pressly denounced by Nietzsche) and considered incompatible with 
the “doctrine of eternal recurrence” which it is falsely held to antedate. 
Chapter Two culminates in the absurd claim: “There have been two 
names prevalent in Russia, Karl Marx and Friedrich Nietzsche” (p. 
32). The tenor of Chapter Three (“The Doctrines of Nietzsche Ex- 
amined and Criticized’’) is epitomized by the sentence: “Napoleon did 
the very things that Nietzsche required of his Superman and was a 
failure” (p. 39). Mr. Thompson overlooks the fact that Nietzsche 
called Napoleon “this synthesis of the inhuman and the superhuman 
[ Unmensch und Ubermensch]” and also said that he was corrupted by 
the means he used and “lost the nobility of his character.” Chapter 
Three ends with this footnote, cited in full: “Even Aristotle, who takes 
a very aristocratic view of ethics, concedes that it is not necessary to 
rule sea and land in order to be virtuous.”” Again, Thompson seems 
unaware that Nietzsche wrote: “The Germans think that strength 
must reveal itself in hardness and cruelty. ...That there is strength in 
mildness and stillness, they do not believe easily. They miss strength 
in Goethe.” And in a note of 1888, published in The Will to Power: 
“I estimate the power of a will according to how much resistance, pain, 
and torture it endures and knows how to transform to its advantage.” 
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Chapter Four (“A Detailed Examination and Criticism of Nietz- 
sche’s Attack on Christianity”) prefers eleven charges. Some are par- 
tially justified, but their strength is sapped by many logical fallacies 
and errors of fact. Consider the first two charges. (1) Nietzsche 
“seems completely oblivious of the obvious fact that the word ‘Chris- 
tianity’ covers a ‘multitude of sins’. ..and that there is more than one 
type of Christianity.” An important point, but Nietzsche did not over- 
look it, while Thompson himself might well be asked: What, under 
these circumstances, do you mean by “Christian ethics” and “the 
Christian Ideal”? These considerations apply equally to the author’s 
examples, when he urges against Nietzsche: “There is the Christian- 
ity which conquered the Roman Empire, a fact for which Nietzsche 
would be hard pressed to account. [ Nietzsche, like Gibbon, did try to 
account for this.] There is the Christianity which dominated “urope 
for a thousand years and held the terrors of hell-fire over the heads of 
the proudest kings. [Again, Nietzsche knew this and made much of 
it ; but one may ask: Was this “Christian ethics” ?] There is the Chris- 
tianity of the Middle Ages, of the Reformers, and of the eighteenth 
century. And there is the Christianity of today, developing out of 
modern liberal thought, a more virile, strong type.” Still more virile? 
Mr. Thompson, moreover, shifts ground rapidly. On page 47, Chris- 
tianity “dominated Europe for a thousand years”; but on page 60, 
“contrary to Nietzsche’s estimate. ..it is actually the Will to Power 
that has governed the world’s ideals in the past and not Christianity. 
...The Christian ideal. ..has had only a nominal influence. . . .Chris- 
tianity has not ruled, and when, therefore, Nietzsche looks at the tri- 
umph of the weak and the vulgar in history he is actually looking at 
the triumph of his own values.” Mr. Thompson apparently assumes 
that Nietzsche endorsed all expressions of the will to power, which is 
very much like taking for granted that Freud must have valued rape 
and Lustmord. Nietzsche, of course, insisted that the religion of Jesus 
was quickly abandoned, or never even understood, by the disciples; 
and he understood the triumph of their values as a manifestation of 
the will to power — of slave souls. (2) The second charge in Chapter 
Four is that “Nietzsche condemns Christianity chiefly [?] on the 
grounds that its earliest followers misrepresented its teaching.” In 
other words, he did not —as Thompson alleged — assume that there 
is only one type of Christianity, but distinguished the religion of Jesus 
from that of his disciples. And to this Mr. Thompson objects: “If the 
New Testament is not Christ’s teaching, then where are we to look for 
it?” As if it were not the historian’s stock in trade to infer what prob- 
ably happened, by using documents which distort the facts — docu- 
ments which he thus neither wholly accepts nor wholly rejects. 

A final quotation from this chapter will illustrate the author's at- 
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tempts at philosophic argument: Christ’s “ethical principles, like all 
others, must be judged‘ by ethical criteria and on these criteria, they 
have been found, not merely to stand unassailable, but to pass judge- 
ment on other systems. The pragmatic criterion of Truth must be 
applied here” (pp. 67 f.). Assuming that this means judging ethical 
principles by their results, we ask: By what criteria? Thompson re- 
plies: “By ethical criteria” — and before we can ask, “Whose?” he 
goes on, in the same breath: “and on these criteria, they have been 
found, not merely unassailable, but to pass judgement on other sys- 
tems.” Nietzsche, too, passes judgment on other systems; does that 
make his principles, too, “unassailable”? Surely, each of two systems 
(say, N’s and T’s) might pass judgment on the other and be “unassail- 
able” as long as its own criteria are presupposed ; and yet neither might 
recommend itself to a third person, such as, for example, Karl Barth or 
J. S. Mill, Torquemada or Luther. 

Chapter Five (“The Psychological Implications of Nietzsche's 
Life”) follows Figgis’ myopic suggestion : “Christianity to him meant, 
in all likelihood, the Christianity of his aunts, and we may say there- 
fore that unconsciously he was rebelling against that sort of religion” 
(p. 74). We are also told that Nietzsche was “often misunderstood 
except by his devoted sister” (p. 77), though it would be hard to say 
who misunderstood him more than she did. Chapter Six (“The Points 
of Similarity between Nietzsche and Christianity”) is more laudable 
in intention than in execution, but refers correctly to the appreciation 
of the value of suffering. Chapter Seven (“The Christian Ethic: Its 
Meaning and Contribution”) remains at a subphilosophic level: “We 
can see, therefore, how infinitely superior the Christian ideal is to the 
type of life Nietzsche advocates, for it finds support and sanction in a 
Person” (p. 88). Or, to cite the “Conclusion” of this chapter: “The 
Christian ideal of life need not fear the attack of Nietzsche, for it is 
not only vindicated by the moral sense of humanity and declared to be, 
by the ripe test of experience. . .the finest guide to life, and, moreover, 
develops the highest type of life — but, it is in the position of passing 
judgement on Nietzsche’s system.” Instead of this irrelevant preoccu- 
pation with “passing judgement” (see also above), one might expect 
to find in a chapter on the meaning of “The Christian Ethic” some dis- 
cussion of “Judge not, that ye be not judged,” “Resist not evil,” “Take 
therefore no thought for the morrow,” and of the relation of faith and 
works. But the author simply “passes judgement” on what he calls 
“Nietzsche’s unlicensed self-assertion in the name of power and the 
Superman” (p. 92). Otherwise this chapter is remarkable chiefly for 
a reference to a nonexistent book by Kant (p. 90; other imaginary 
references will be found on pp. 13, 20, 75, and 80), 
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The last two chapters (three pages each) add their share of half- 
truth, errors, and fallacies, and end with an attempt at rhetoric: 


The issue between Nietzsche and Christ...is perfectly clear, i.e. Power versus 
Love, Nero versus Christ....A power philosophy is bound to fail....The col- 
lapse of Nazi Germany revealed this in dramatic fashion; indeed history has a 
unanimous verdict for us here....The Christian Ethic, which reverences per- 
sonality and recognizes the individual’s right to a full and free life in cooperation 
with his fellows, is the only hope for a world that subordinates man to collective 
materialism where he is merely a useful cog in a vast wheel that drives the 
blind, unprincipled Will to Power along its licentious way. 


Finis. Even if “Nazi Germany” had in some sense accepted Nietzsche's 
philosophy, this popular argument is surely unworthy of a serious 
book: or was it Russian Love that turned back German Power at 
Stalingrad? And was it Love our bombers rained on German cities ? 
And does history prove “unanimously” that Love conquers all? One 
may also wonder whether Nietzsche did not “reverence personality” 
and whether Paul or Luther, with their respective statements concern- 
ing slavery and serfdom, “recognized the individual’s right to a full 
and free life.” Nor is it an acceptable substitute for argument when 
Thompson calls his opponent “Nero” and insinuates falsely that Nietz- 
sche was a collectivist and materialist. 


This book is also representative of much of the Nietzsche literature 
in its glaring lack of scholarship, of which a few further examples may 
be given here. In a “List of Nietzsche’s Works” which precedes the 
text, the Antichrist is one of two works omitted, while we encounter, 
for example, Ecce Homo and Poetry (with apologies to Goethe’s Truth 
and Poetry?), Twilight of Gods (sic), and Will of Power (sic). In 
the two-page “Select Bibliography,” thirteen of the dates are missing, 
and those supplied often do not refer to the first edition, though this is 
not always indicated; we find the author under the impression (also 
stated on p. 6) that “Nietzsche’s Works” were all translated by Ludo- 
vici (in fact, he made only a few of the translations, not including most 
of the titles cited by Thompson) ; and we find only three books about 
Nietzsche (dated 1908, 1910, 1917), but several items like Hocking’s 
Types of Philosophy, not mentioned elsewhere in the book and appar- 
ently adduced only to establish the extent of Thompson’s knowledge 
of philosophy. Yet he makes a great show of scholarship, including 
hundreds of footnotes which abound in cross-references, scarcely 
needed in so slight a volume, but carried to the point of having one 
which refers to the top of page 42 and reads, in full: “See p. 41, supra.” 

Confronted with this book, Nietzsche himself might have cited his 
condemnation of “The Philology of Christianity” in the Dawn or even 
his dictum in Zarathustra: “Another century of readers, and the spirit 
will stink.” For he liked to pose as the protagonist of intellectual integ- 
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rity against what he called “the art of reading badly.” But, while it is 
ironical to see writers who completely misrepresent Nietzsche condemn 
him for misunderstanding Christianity, it seems worth asking whether 
Nietzsche did not really read Christian documents badly. His concep- 
tion of Jesus, for example, is very questionable — though, some may 
feel, no more so than Tolstoy’s, Luther’s, or John’s. Also, even as 
Plato misrepresented the Sophists—and Aristotle, Plato — Nietz- 
sche occasionally resorted to aphoristic caricatures with pedagogic 
intent. But without by any means swallowing them whole, we can 
often learn something from his criticisms of what he took to be the 
religion of Jesus’ disciples, the Christianity of Paul, the outlook of 
Luther, and the shortcomings of modern Christianity. 

Personally, having tried in my Nietzsche to give a detailed account 
of Nietzsche’s philosophy and of his critique of Christianity, I would 
welcome a discerning discussion of Nietzsche’s attack from a Christian 
point of view. The author of such a monograph might safely concede 
the justice of some of Nietzsche’s strictures, and perhaps even add 
a few of his own. At least he should make up his mind whether he 
wants to vindicate everything that has ever called itself Christian or 
whether, like many of the greatest Christian thinkers, and especially 
Kierkegaard, he wants to reject most of it as really unchristian. He 
should be clear about what precisely he wishes to defend, and he 
should differentiate between ethics and moral behavior, and attend 


to the problematic nature of “Christian ethics.” And he should know 
Nietzsche. 





WaAtterR A. KAUFMANN 
Princeton University 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EVIL. By Paut Siwek, S. J. New York, 
Ronald Press Company, 1951. Pp. ix, 226. $3.50. 


This volume contains in a revised and expanded form a series of 
lectures delivered at the Gregorian University in Rome and later at 
the Philosophical Institute of Rio de Janeiro. The author “presumes 
to present a complete synthesis of the problem of Evil” (p. vi), con- 
sidering its implications in ontology, theodicy, and moral philosophy. 

In the Introduction the problem of the origin of evil and that of the 
nature of evil are distinguished. Dealing with the latter problem — In 
what does evil consist ?— the author regards evil as a privation rath- 
er than as a negation. Evil is an obstacle or barrier to perfection. 
“Good is that which promotes immanent finality, Evil is that which 
opposes it” (p. 51). Evil is thus “a disturbance from which the being 
suffers, a disruption of its harmony, an exhaustion in the face of its 
destiny” (p. 52). From this Thomistic-Aristotelian functional view of 
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positive and negative values, the fields of the organic world and sensi- 
tive life are examined: evil is “all that hinders a being’s full develop- 
ment” (p. 50); it is disgust or pain. The rise of sensitive life in the 
human scale of intelligence involves a greater span of suffering. Man’s 
pursuit of perfection is an experience of “continual tension, in con- 
stantly renewed effort to surpass himself” (p. 99), and in continual 
regret or remorse over his actual imperfection. This tragic problem of 
life can be solved only when man learns from religion to contemplate 
his true career as immortal, only as he recognizes the eternal “law of 
conservation of spiritual energy” (p. 141). In the eternal range of 
God’s plan for us, all finite evils are transcended in final ideal consum- 
mation. 

In the latter part of his book the author undertakes a historical- 
critical survey of optimism and pessimism. This exposition seems to 
be rather impatient and is too hurried to yield a thorough analysis 
even of the major doctrines. 

A serious defect of this book is its failure to consider St. Augustine’s 
contribution to its theme. On page 15 Dr. Siwek refers in four words 
to St. Augustine’s importance for the student of the nature of evil — 
and never mentions him again. The reader looks in vain for a discus- 
sion of the capital passage in De civitate dei, xii: 6, or for a mention 
of the Jansenist controversy or of Pascal’s Provinciales: and this in a 
book in which more than one hundred authorities ancient and modern 
are cited in the text and footnotes. In view of St. Augustine’s outstand- 
ing role throughout the long history of Christian theodicy, the learned 
Jesuit theologian’s negligence in this matter is, to say the least, very 
perplexing. 

Rapostav A. TSANOFF 
The Rice Institute 


MAN IS NOT ALONE. A Philosophy of Religion. By ABRAHAM J. 
Hescuet. New York, Farrar, Straus and Young; Philadelphia, 
Jewish Publication Society, 1951. Pp. 305. $3.75. 


It is not the will to believe that we lack, says the author, who is 
associate professor of Jewish ethics and mysticism at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, but the will to wonder. We need to wonder 
that there are facts in the world, that time unfolds, that the ineffable 
brings man and mystery together, that meaning overflows being, that 
the meaning of even finite things is infinite, and that the existence of 
the world is “the most unbelievable fact.” With a rich variety of phrase, 
the author attempts throughout the book to give expression to this 
sense of wonder. “Those to whom awareness of the ineffable is a con- 
stant state of mind,” he says, “know that the mystery is not an excep- 
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tion but an air that lies about all being, a spiritual setting of reality ; 
not something apart but a dimension of all existence.” To the religious 
man, he says, it is as if things stood with their backs to him and their 
faces turned to God, “as if the ineffable quality of things consisted in 
their being an object of divine thought.” 

God is at the center and is the source of the ineffable; and in the 
realm of the ineffable God is “an immediate insight, self-evident as 
light.... In the face of the ineffable He is the light.” 

The book is a statement of the author’s religion; it is doubtful, 
however, if one can speak of it as “a philosophy of religion.” The 
author himself says: “Philosophy begins with man’s question ; religion 
begins with God’s question and man’s answer.” The book begins (and 
ends) with God’s (not man’s) question and man’s answer. The book 
does not formulate a statement about God or about religion ; instead, 
it is a statement of Professor Heschel’s religious vision and aspiration. 
It offers no systematic argument ; instead, it is like a complex musical 
composition. As Professor Heschel says with regard to the awareness 
of God, “Only by retaining the seemingly disconnected notes comes 
the ability to grasp the theme.” This is equally true of the structure and 
contents.of his significant book: the notes seem disconnected, yet they 
do succeed in offering up a theme: his witness to God and to the di- 
mension of the holy which is within and yet not of this world. 


MILTon R. Konvitz 
Cornell University 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF GOD. By Henri RENARD. Milwaukee, 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1951. Pp. x, 241. $2.75. 


BEYOND MYTHOLOGY. By Ricuarp W. Boynton. Garden 
City, New York, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1951. Pp. xii, 257. 
$3.00. 


The Philosophy of God is designed as a college textbook in natural 
theology. It is primarily a running commentary on the most important 
articles bearing on this subject in the Summa Theologica. Although he 
refrains from adding any positive development to the thought of the 
Summa, Professor Renard does attempt refutations of certain modern 
points of view at varience with the Thomistic position. These points of 
view are of two sorts: those that deny that the existence of God re- 
quires demonstration and those that deny that a demonstration is pos- 
sible. Chief exponents among the first group are the fideists who claim 
that God is known immediately through religious experience and the 
traditionalists who claim that he is known only through revelation. 
The common error of fideism and traditionalism is held to be the defec- 
tive theory that knowledge consists of passive reception. The cure for 
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this is the ‘vital dynamism” of Thomas which “proclaims and estab- 
lishes” that the human intellect is ‘able to reach objective reality and 
to know the true!” 


Renard next pays his respects to two types of theories that deny 
that the existence of God can be demonstrated, namely, materialism 
and idealism. By materialists he means all who would limit the possi- 
bility of human knowledge to positive science. “These scientists fail 
to realize that. . .the philosopher by means of an abstraction far higher 
than that of the scientist is able to rise to the contemplation of truth 
even as regards spiritual realities.” The idealistic agnostics are Kant 
and his school. Because of the “subjective” (and therefore false) postu- 
lates which are the basis of his argument, Kant destroyed all hope of 
obtaining certain knowledge of “objective reality.” Renard rashly 
thinks it probable that Kant never understood the fundamental prin- 
ciples that underlie the proofs of Thomas. The “nefarious theories” of 
the agnostics having been “refuted” in two and one-half pages, the 
author proceeds to an exposition of the postulate of causality and of 
the five proofs that were based upon it. The remainder of the book 
consists of a section on the divine attributes and another on providence. 

Professor Boynton undertakes to give intelligent laymen a compre- 
hensive account of religion in general and of Christianity in particular 
from the standpoint of a frankly naturalistic philosophy. The touch- 


stone of his naturalism is the conviction, “Beliefs are to be tested by 
evidence, and evidence is anything that shows up somewhere in human 
experience.’’ When traditional theological propositions are tested by 
this criterion, they are found to consist of a tissue of myths. Boynton 


‘ 


brings the “warfare of science and theology” up to date and is particu- 
larly sharp in his criticism of Protestant liberals who, while committed 
to the scientific outlook, cling inconsistently to traditional tenets of 
their faith. Beyond Mythology is, however, no mere polemic ; its posi- 
tive thesis is that religion should be redefined as a matter of values so 
that all that is best in traditional religion can be preserved and devel- 
oped in “The Religion of Human Values.” In this new religion, among 
other things, “the methods of science and of critical history would have 
to be resolutely accepted and applied.” 

Both of these books are, on the whole, competent expositions from 
their respective points of view. It may suffice to remark that although 
Renard and Boynton differ radically in their answers, they agree 
concerning the important question to be asked: How can religious 
objects be known? And each argues that religious objects as he de- 
fines them can be reliably known: Renard, that the existence of God 
can be demonstrated ; Boynton, that values can be reliably known by 
scientific methods. The former would of course deny that human 
values are religious objects whereas the latter denies that the existence 
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of God in the traditional sense can be demonstrated. Neither of these 
authors considers the possibility that the important moral and religious 
questions are concerned with faith, and that faith is not knowledge nor 
concerned with propositions but is essentially a matter of commitment 
and trust. From this point of view both Thomism and naturalism are 
unsatisfactory : Thomism, because it puts its faith in “right reason” and 
claims as demonstrably true propositions that are in fact historically 
relative ; naturalism, because values are always “‘known” from the per- 
spective of a faith that can have no scientific basig. 


HERMAN A. BRAUTIGAM 
Colgate University 


THINKING AND VALUING. An Introduction, Partly Historical, 
to the Study of the Philosophy of Value. By D. J. McCracken. 
London, Macmillan and Company, 1950. Pp. viii, 238. $2.50. 


This rather unusual and stimulating work, which is partly systematic 
and partly historical in character, starts from the author’s “considered 
conviction” that currently influential views of “valuing,” whether in- 
spired by religious authoritarianism on the one hand or positivism on 
the other, are in fundamental error in seeking to separate “valuing” 


from “thinking.” Analysis of even the simplest experiences, he claims, 
shows that judgments of fact and judgments of value are inextricably 
involved with each other. “The intellect itself, while valuing W ertfrei- 
heit where appropriate, does not rest content with it? It must also assert 
positive value, if it is to make its experience intelligible” (p. 13). Only 
a philosophy in which there is an ultimate “synthesis of value and 
reality,” he holds, will satisfy the demand for a genuine understanding 
of the world. 

Value terms are not, on the author’s view, mere expressions of emo- 
tion. Nor can value be explained in terms of any psychological concept, 
such as satisfaction. In a certain sense, value is indefinable; but the 
intuitionists are mistaken in supposing values to be empirically given 
qualities. Insisting on the pervasiveness and inescapability of the idea 
of value, the writer prefers rather to construe it along the lines of the 
Kantian doctrine of categories. Just as Kant, he holds, established the 
unique character, ¢.g., of causal judgments, their indispensability to 
our thinking, and the inability of traditional logic and psychology to 
explain their occurrence, so the author maintains “(1) the unique 
character of value-judgments, (2) that they are necessary to our 
thinking about nature and society, and (3) that neither the traditional 
rationalist logic nor the new inductive logic can justify them in a 
demonstrative sense ; nor can a purely rationalist or a purely empiricist 
psychology explain their occurrence” (p. 34). 
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In place of a Kantian “deduction” of the value category, the writer 
seeks “confirmation and clarification” of this approach to value through 
a fairly detailed study, which occupies the greater part of the book, 
of the moral and metaphysical theories of Descartes, Geulincex, and 
Spinoza. In seeking to present a systematic view of Descartes’ moral 
philosophy, on the basis of Descartes’ rather unsystematic dealings 
with this topic, the author has performed a valuable service. In conse- 
quence, a picture of Descartes considerably different from the run-of- 
the-mill account emerges. Descartes is presented as a critic of the con- 
temporary Renaissance culture of his time, as exemplified in a writer 
like Montaigne. In opposition to the individualism of the Renaissance, 
Descartes’ search is for the universal. He locates the universal or real 
essence of man “in the activity of adequate thought, which claims reality 
through its necessity, universality and objectivity” (p. 226). When 
analyzed, however, this activity reveals itself as finite, and shows its 
dependence upon an infinite Being, God ; for the existence of truth in 
human experience forces us to postulate “an underlying reality which 
is at once the cause of the mind’s existence and reality and the guaran- 
tor that the relation between its ideas and objective reality could be 
one of truth” (p. 112). It is in the Cartesian concept of God, as the 
ultimate source of both existence and value, that the author is especial- 
ly interested, inasmuch as it is taken to be an illustration of his basic 
contention as to the interpenetration of value and reality. This theme 
is further developed in a fairly lengthy study of the philosophy of 
Geulincx and a somewhat briefer treatment of Spinoza. The latter 
philosophers’ variations in the treatment of the idea of God leave un- 
affected, according to the writer, “their philosophical use of the Idea 
of God as at once the supreme principle of explanation, and the su- 
preme object of valuation, and neither if not also the other” (p. 229). 

The reviewer’s reactions to this book are rather mixed. The at- 
tempt to construe value along the lines of the Kantian categories is 
suggestive and deserving of further exploration; the writer’s studies 
of Cartesianism are important, and can certainly be read with a great 
deal of profit, independently of the soundness of his own position ; and 
along the way there are many incidental points which are both provoca- 
tive and illuminating. Yet the work is marred, in my judgment, by 
lack of clarity both in expression and thought. In particular, the 
author’s apparent attempt to identify value with reality, to find the 
very meaning of intrinsic value in “reality as universality, objectivity 
and self-maintenance” (p. 227), seems not only to contradict his con- 
tention that value is indefinable, but also to entrap him in the naturalis- 
tic fallacy. If “value” literally means “reality,” what significance other 
than tautology remains in the thesis of the “identity of value and reali- 
ty’? What are we to take from such typical assertions as this: “Value 
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is not value because it satisfies man. It is value because of its intrinsic 
nature as real” (p. 229) ? Moreover, his repeated insistence that value 
is essentially independent of any reference to human satisfaction robs 
many of his assertions of intelligibility. As a result of these and other 
difficulties, while admiring the boldness and sweep of his argument, I 
find myself considerably baffled and fundamentally unconvinced by it. 


W. M. Srstey 
University of Manitoba 


THE POWER OF ART. By Joun M. WarseEKeE. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. Pp. ix, 493. $6.00. 


This compendious volume, published posthumously, contains the 
fruits of a lifetime of observation and reflection. It ranges widely over 
the fields of art and aesthetics and records a sensitive and mature un- 
derstanding of these areas. The book has sixteen chapters. The first 
four are devoted to general topics, chiefly the nature of art and aesthet- 
ic experience. Then follow separate treatments of sculpture, poetry, 
painting, music, theater, and architecture. Chapters on the relation of 
aesthetic experience to industry and morals, and of the arts to religion 
and philosophy, are also included. 


The book marks no appreciable positive advance in general theoreti- 
cal or technical discussion. Warbeke defines a work of art “as the ex- 
pression in a suitable medium of intuitions involving the exercise of 
imagination and feeling and characterized by sensuous, cognitive or 
meaningful, and formal qualities combined in a way to give us dis- 
interested satisfaction in its contemplation” (p. 36). However, this 
omnibus definition is used most effectively to aid in the detailed de- 
scriptions of the nature and life relations of the various arts. Here the 
chief theme is as the title suggests: the effects art can have. This is 
stated in numerous passages. “Every art must be cherished for its own 
sake. And yet its direct, autonomous influence can mold and give char- 
acter to community life as well as to any individual” (p. 94). “But 
what the work of art does for us is to simplify and purify, accentuate 
and enhance a hundredfold, the strength, or refinement, grace, serenity, 
dramatic power, magic and charm of actual life. So that we feel its 
potential beauty and import with vastly greater force” (p. 96). “In 
profound and overwhelming experiences of beauty the arts celebrate 
their greatest triumphs in bringing joy and generosity to the world” 
(p. 163). 

Warbeke resists the temptation to sentimentalize this theme. He 
points out the numerous qualifications and reservations it requires. 
Indeed, throughout, he is vigorously critical of a great deal of half- 
baked theorizing about the arts. Good judgment and gentle skepticism 
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enliven the modest erudition of the author. The material of the book 
was probably used over many years for teaching purposes. Very likely 
its chief value, but by no means its only value, will be in courses for 
undergraduates who wish a broad and authentic understanding of the 
arts. The book is no bulging, hastily arranged “survey.” Topics are 
treated carefully, in detail yet simply, and follow each other in a re- 
laxed and genial order. The book is a product of long experience and 
ripe reflection. To any receptive reader, young or old, it will com- 
municate much good sense and useful information about the arts. 


D. W. GorsHALK 
University of Illinois 


LOGIC FOR LIVING. Lectures of 1921-22. By Henry Horace 
WituiAms. Edited by JANE Ross HAMMER. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1951. Pp. xxii, 282. $3.75. 


Horace Williams was no orthodox teacher of philosophy, nor was 
he by any means merely a “character,” an unorthodox but nevertheless 
ordinary individual. Trained in American and German universities, in 
theology and philosophy, he was one of the most potent and influential 
personalities, during nearly half a century of teaching in the University 
of North Carolina. Indeed, his influence, outside of the classroom, was 
statewide, and he drew large audiences wherever he chose to speak or 


preach. He was looked upon by die-hard conservatives as a dangerous 
radical, yet somehow generally managed to win their regard or admira- 
tion in the end. 

Yet to the well-trained, scholarly professional philosopher Williams 
was something of a paradox, if not an enigma. To the irritation of his 
colleagues, he would dismiss with a single scornful sentence the phi- 
losophy of a Bergson or a Bertrand Russell. He did not require his 
students to gain a scholarly understanding of the history of philosophy, 
or of the theories and systems of the great philosophers. Hegel was his 
acknowledged master, yet he was more of an individualist than most 
of the self-styled “rugged” variety. Unable to express himself effec- 
tively in writing, he yet inspired many of his students not only to write, 
but to write exceedingly well. A shrewd, hardheaded man of practical 
affairs, he was at the same time the most loyal of friends, the well- 
loved-confidant, not only of religious and spiritual leaders, but of all 
sorts of people, in all walks of life. To the outsider apparently dog- 
matic, opinionated, and stubborn in his thinking, he yet imbued those 
who sat in his classroom with those precious intellectual and moral 
qualities which are the mark of outstanding personalities and leaders. 
And many are the distinguished sons of the state of North Carolina 
who gratefully acknowledge their indebtedness to “Horace” for bring- 
ing them alive, intellectually and spiritually. 
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With regard to the present book, which is so definitely of the nature 
of a memorial tribute, how many professors of philosophy would wel- 
come publication of a sort of consensus of classroom notes, by under- 
graduates, of one of their standard courses for such students? The 
four parts of the book are entitled, respectively, “What Thinking Is” ; 
“What Man Thinks About” (Nature, History, God); “How Man 
Thinks” (Quality, Quantity, Relation) ; and “The Achievements of 
Thinking” (The Institution, Law, Religion, The Standard, Spirit, 
The Dialectic, Truth). The presentation of this material takes the form 
of brief informal lectures, interspersed with discussions of a more or 
less Socratic character. Out of this procedure issue the conclusions that 
reality is a process, that process is dialectic, that spirit is a dialectical 
process, and that the spiritual life is the realization of freedom. It is 
thus, as readers acquainted with Hegel’s logic can readily gather, a 
free interpretation of certain of that philosopher’s basic ideas and prin- 
ciples, and their application to all sorts of specific human affairs. The 
editor has succeeded to a rather remarkable degree in bringing alive 
the character and thought of an outstanding personality. 


H. R. SMart 
Cornell University 


THE PLEASURE OF BEING ONESELF. By C. E. M. Joap. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 204. $3.75. 


This book reveals the forte of the author who, in earlier and heavier 
volumes, has succeeded in concealing it. The ways in which Augus- 
tine’s Confessions is greater than his City of God are the ways in which 
this candid self-revelation, also autobiographical, outdoes the serious 
philosophical essays. Moreover, it explains and confirms the impres- 
sion that those conventional books (especially A Critique of Logical 
Positivism, 1950) are, at bottom, not really serious. The title of this 
new confession might well have been “The Pleasure of Baiting and 
Bamboozling Authority” — authority in society, business, recreation, 
war, marriage, and music. 

The author professes candidly that the new authoritative fashion in 
philosophy, Logical Positivism, has sufficiently infected him, “private- 
ly though not professionally,” to make him “doubt whether such a 
thing as philosophical truth exists....’’ And he says, when he was 
young, “All the philosophical heresies, hedonism, solipsism, egoism, 
came to me with a fine and seductive freshness, with a bloom on their 
heretical cheeks. I picked them up, made them mine, and trotted them 
out for the discomfiture of all comers” (p. 133). It is this renegade 
impulse subversive of the status quo that doubtless aims at the dis- 
comfort of the present-day philosophical mode ; the attack is not made 
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in defense of a more serious and adequate philosophical position — 
unless this still be a kind of egoistic hedonism, not philosophically 
formulated and argued, but simply asserted and enacted as a prefer- 
ence for the pleasure of being oneself. 


Curiously, this renegade or heretic impulse flows from a sort of 
conservative, even reactionary, taste (not argument) for Platonism 
or classical formalism. The remarks on the artificial restriction of 
ordinary marriage, on the annoyances of love in its erotic phase, on 
the relief from this in old age, and on the structural and representa- 
tional values in literature and music are reminiscent of the Republic. 
Of course, this does not overrule the exciting contrast with the spirit 
of Platonism which the author’s whimsical and unsystematic indi- 
vidualism plays up. A philosophical Platonist would not write: “The 
pleasure of being prejudiced and the pleasure of knowing that you are 
prejudiced and then letting your prejudices rip are among the minor 
pleasures of the ageing self” (p. 204). This remark occurs in the 
exposition of the author’s taste in music (from Bach to Schubert, 
nothing later), but it keynotes his whole attitude. 

By and large, the author is to be congratulated on having finally 
found himself, in a work that exhibits a mastery of nontechnical lan- 
guage, and a self that makes being oneself a pleasure. He is a pleasant 
pacifist in wartime, and a waggish warrior in peacetime; tasting his 
quality, in this candid story, should give pleasure to other selves. 


Vireit C,. ALpRICH 
Kenyon College 


HUMANISTIC ETHICS. By Garpner Wi tiams. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xii, 223. $3.75. 


Presenting an approach to ethics that differs considerably from most 
traditional theories without adopting the current emotive view, this 
book promises from the outset provocative suggestions toward the 
resolution of unsolved problems in ethics. That the book is interesting 
and readable throughout will scarcely be doubted, but that its solutions 
are philosophically successful is less certain. 

The good in Professor Williams’ view is that which causes or con- 
tains “a feeling of satisfaction.” The principle of right and duty which 
follows from this is “the maximation of long range individual satis- 
faction,” or the meeting of one’s own “deepest needs.” This is the sole 
criterion and no one ever has any duty to any other person except such 
as may be required for his own satisfaction. The cause of satisfaction 
lies in desires and its measure may be determined by their quantity, for 
we always act upon the strongest desire. 

This highly individualistic ethics does not, in its author’s opinion, 
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yield such unconventional results as might be expected. To begin with, 
ethics remains universal at least in the sense that its central principle is 
binding upon all and that the truths that flow from it about the good of 
any individual are universally true. Again, social duties still have strong 
support in that each individual needs the help of others and can secure 
it only by helping them, in that each tends to be concerned for his fel- 
lows, and in that the welfare of each depends upon wholesome institu- 
tions. Moreover, the whole pattern of a man’s duty is set by certain 
“persistent motivations,” which determine the character of his satis- 
factions. Prominent among these is altruistic love, which, being rooted 
in the individual, is at the same time directed beyond him. Also in- 
cluded are ambition, self-preservation, sensuous pleasures, play, curios- 
ity, beauty, efficiency, and interest in harmony, each of which contrib- 
utes significantly to an ordered moral life. 

Nevertheless, the author points out important departures from more 
conventional ideals. These come to light especially in the case of moral 
deviates. For example, if through his crimes or his escape from prison 
the criminal finds his own maximum satisfaction, then his conduct is 
from his point of view fully justified, although from their points of 
view law-abiding citizens are also fully justified in punishing him. 
Similarly, from its point of view a nation may be entirely right in 
ruthless aggression, although other nations will be equally right in 
attempting to destroy the aggressor. In all such instances the point of 
view of each is final ; force will settle the issues, but even this can never 
render one point of view more right than another. 


In the closing chapters of the book Professor Williams discusses 
freedom, art, and religion in relation to ethics. As might be expected, 
he adopts a thoroughgoing naturalistic determinism, which he under- 
takes to reconcile with freedom in terms of the consideration that one 
may still do what he prefers even if his preference is caused. The 
author has a strong sense of the importance of religion but warns that 
God, being constituted by human ideals, is not to be confused with the 
supreme being, to which ideals are indifferent. 


The principal weakness of the book is its failure to furnish any ade- 
quate foundation for its account of the nature of right and duty. The 
method proposed is one of rigorous definition consistently adhered to 
and responsible to experience. Experience here could refer either to 
the intensions involved in ordinary language, to prevalent practical 
ideals, or to human desires and needs interpreted by an emergent 
evolutionary naturalism. Apparently experience in neither of the first 
two senses can sustain a definition of right in terms of maximation of 
individual satisfaction, for few people, if any, intend this by “right,” 
and commonly accepted practical ideals are at many points too widely 
at variance with the implications of this definition to lend it much 
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support. Thus for the most part the third sense of experience is the 
one to which Professor Williams wishes to make his definition respon- 
sible. However, while just such duties as he outlines may exist if his 
definition of right and duty is correct, Professor Williams offers almost 
no evidence to show that his definition itself can be sustained by the 
facts to which he refers concerning man’s desires in the setting of 
emergent evolution. 
Tuomas E. Hitt 


Macalester College 
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MACROBIUS: COMMENTARY ON THE DREAM OF SCIPIO. Trans- 
lated with an Introduction and Notes by W1LtLt1AM Harris STaHL. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. xiv, 278. $4.00.—A study of the late 
Latin encyclopedists who transmitted knowledge of classical philosophy and 
science to the medieval world. 


HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY. Vol. I. From the Beginnings 
to the End of the Twelfth Century. By Maurice p—E WutF. Translated by 
Ernest C. MESSENGER. New York, Dover Publications, Inc., 1952. Pp. xviii, 
317. $4.00. 

THE COLLEGE AND THE COMMUNITY. A Critical Study of Higher 
Education. By BAKER BrowNELL. New York, Harper and Bros., 1952. Pp. vii, 
248. $3.50.— Higher education, too concerned with “abstract and derivative 
issues,” must be brought closer to contemporary problems. 


THE FORTUNES OF FAUST. By E. M. Butter. Cambridge, England, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1952. Pp. xvii, 365. $6.00. 


THE EXTENTIALISTS. A Critical Study. By James Cotttns. Chicago, 
Henry Regnery Co., 1952. Pp. xiv, 268. $4.50. — A summary and critical analy- 
sis of Sartre, Jaspers, Marcel, and Heidegger. 


THE GREAT IDEAS OF PLATO. By Eucene Freeman and Davin APPEL. 
New York, Lantern Press, Inc., 1952. Pp. 221. $3.00.— The first volume in a 
new series selecting representative passages from the works of great philoso- 
phers. 


UNDERSTANDING HEREDITY. An Introduction to Genetics. By RIcHARD 
B. Go_pscuMmipt. New York, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1952. Pp. x, 228. 
$3.75. — Modern genetics, expounded by an expert and disproving the “non- 
sensical claims made by the scientifically ignorant agronomist” Lysenko. 


CHOOSE LIFE. The Biblical Call to Revolt. By Eric GutK1np. New York, 
Henry Schuman, 1952. Pp. viii, 312. $4.00. 


GRUNDTVIG. By Hat Kocu. Translated from the Danish with Introduction 
and Notes by LLEWELLYN Jones. Yellow Springs, Ohio, Antioch Press, 1952. 
Pp. xx, 231. $3.50.—A biography of one of Denmark’s leading citizens and 
educators. 


ETHICS FOR POLICY DECISIONS. The Art of Asking Deliberative Ques- 
tions. By Wayne A. R. Leys. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. xvi, 
428. $4.75. — An examination of traditional ethical theories in order to ascer- 
tain how to make wise choices on practical issues. 


RELATED MULTIPLICITY. By B. K. Maturx. Oxford, England, Hall the 
Publisher Ltd., 1952. Pp. xii, 258. 30/-. —— Contemporary and traditional meta- 
physical theories are compared and criticized by “a new theory of logic.” 
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THE STUMBLING BLOCK. By Frangots Maurtac. New York, Philosophi- 


cal Library, 1952. Pp. vi, 83. $2.75.— A leading Catholic layman argues for 
“a democratic Christianity and a militant Catholicism.” 


EMERSON’S ANGLE OF VISION. Man and Nature in American Experi- 
ence. By SHERMAN Pau. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 268. $4.50. 


A MODERN BOOK OF ESTHETICS. An Anthology. Rev. Ed. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Metvin Raper. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 
1952. Pp. xxxviii, 602. $4.85.— A revised edition of Rader’s useful book of 
selections from twentieth-century writing on aesthetics. 


READINGS IN ETHICAL THEORY. Selected and Edited by Witrrip Set- 
LARS and JoHNn Hospers. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. xii, 707. $5.00.— This collection of twentieth-century writings on ethical 
theory contains papers on the naturalistic fallacy, ethical intuitionism, natural- 
ism, emotivism, the psychology of moral behavior, the analysis of specific con- 
cepts, and the problem of justification. 


MAN AND HIS GODS. By Homer W. Situ. Foreword by ALBert EINnsteIn. 
Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 1952. Pp. x, 501. $5.00. — A scientist examines 
the history of man’s ideas about his place in nature and his relation to the 
unknown. 


THE ORIGINS AND HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. By Joun Murpuy. New 
York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 1952. Pp. viii, 454. $6.00. 


THE ETERNAL TRUTHS OF LIFE. By Artuur Rosson. Adyar, Madras, 
India, Theosophical Publishing House, 1952. Pp. vi, 206.— A theosophist ac- 
count of eternal truths. 


THE PROBLEMS OF VALUE THEORY. A Thesis. By Paut W. Kurtz. 
New York, 1952. Pp. vi, 197. $4.25. —A “situational” account of valuation 
processes offered as a solution to the problems of value theory. 


MIND, SCHOOL, AND CIVILIZATION. A Contribution to the Philosophy 
of Education. By John Macponatp. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1952. Pp. xii, 132. $3.00. — Progressive education provides an ineffectual prepa- 
ration for life and must be replaced by an education enabling people to “under- 
stand the disciplines upon which freedom is based.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HABIT ACCORDING TO WILLIAM OCK- 
HAM. By Oswatp Fucus. St. Bonaventure, New York, Franciscan Institute, 
1952. Pp. xix, 110. $2.00. — Modern psychology, retaining the medieval explana- 
tion of habit and attempting to “explain the higher processes in man by the 
lower,” has made “habit” an empty word. 


GOD AND NATURE. By G. F. Stout. Edited by A. K. Stout. With a Memoir 
by J. A. Passmore. Cambridge, England, Cambridge University Press, 1952. 
Pp. liv, 339. $7.00.—In this companion volume to Mind and Matter, Stout 
further develops his systematic analysis of man’s knowledge of the unity of 
the universe. 
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DESCARTES AND THE MODERN MIND. By A sert G. A. Batz. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1952. Pp. xiv, 492. $10.00.—A _ study of 
Descartes’ relation to the medieval tradition and his “all pervasive influence” 
on contemporary thought. 


PLATO’S GORGIAS. Translated, with an Introduction, by W. C. HEtmsorp. 
New York, Liberal Arts Press, 1952. Pp. x, 107. Paper, $.65; cloth, $1.75. — 
Another useful item in this excellent series of reasonably priced editions. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL’S DICTIONARY OF MIND, MATTER AND 
MORALS. Edited with an Introduction by Lester E. DENonn. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xiv, 290. $5.00.— A collection of sayings and 
opinions which, as Russell remarks in the preface, “alphabetically anatomizes” 
his thought. 


BUDDHISM. A Religion of Infinite Compassion. Selections from Buddhist 
Literature. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Clarence H. Hamtt- 
ton. New York, Liberal Arts Press, 1952. Pp. xxviii, 189. $1.75. — The first 
in a projected series to “make available essential texts in the religious literature 
of the world.” This volume is a selection of early Buddhist scriptures and of 
Buddhist texts from China, Japan, and Tibet. 


THE KAMAR. By S&S. C. Duse. With a Foreword by CuristopH von Firer- 
HAIMENDORF. Lucknow, India, Universal Publishers Ltd., 1951. Pp. xii, 216. 
Rs. 12/8/-.— An anthropological study of a primitive tribe attempting to 
adjust to modern civilization. ; 


GAUDAPADA. A Study in Early Advaita. By T. M. P. MAHADEVAN. Madras, 
India, University of Madras, 1952. Pp. viii, 281. Rs. 9.— An exposition and 
analysis of Gaudapada, showing him to be a teacher of Upanishad doctrine 
rather than an advocate of Buddhism. 


BUSINESS BE DAMNED. By E.tyau Jorpan. New York, Henry Schuman, 
1952. Pp. xvi, 267. $4.00.— Damn it for destroying decency in politics, for 
disintegrating morals, and for corrupting American culture! 


TULANE STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY. Vol. I. By Various Authors. New 
Orleans, Tulane University, 1952. Pp. 112. $2.00. — This first volume of a pro- 
posed series contains studies by T. V. Smith, Edward G. Ballard, Richard L. 
Barber, James K. Feibleman, Carl H. Hamburg, Harold N. Lee, and Louise 
Nisbet. 


PHILOSOPHIC INQUIRY. An Introduction to Philosophy. By Lewis WuHITE 
Beck. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. Pp. xvi, 470. $4.50.— This in- 
troductory text for a “problem course” examines the religious, idealistic, and 
naturalistic answers to fundamental philosophical questions. 


FREEDOM AND HISTORY. The Semantics of Philosophical Controversies 
and Ideological Conflicts. By Richarp McKeon. New York, Noonday Press, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. 95. $2.50. — An analysis of “historical semantics” in three repre- 
sentative systems (Marx, Hume, and Dewey) in order to discover whether 
there is “a possibility of common action based on different principles.” 


DANTE AS A POLITICAL THINKER. By A. P. v’EntrEves. Oxford, Clar- 
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endon Press, 1952. Pp. viii, 119. $2.00.— Four lectures on Dante’s political 
thought together with extensive notes on sources and problems. 


THE MARCH TOWARD MATTER (DESCENSUS AVERNO). By Joun 
MacPartLanp. New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 80. $2.75.—A 
march begun by Descartes and ended by Ryle took a disastrous route that must 
be retraversed. 


LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. English Education 
as Part of the European Tradition. By T. L. Jarman. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1952. Pp. viii, 323. $4.75. 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By Beryt SMAL- 
LEY. New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xxii, 406. $7.50. — A scholar- 
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civilization, a powerful attack upon impersonal, anonymous 
mass-education, and a practical guide to educational recon- 
struction.” — MELVIN RADER, Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Washington. $3.50 


At your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. HARPER & BROTHERS 

















[—— PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS] 


OF GOD 
THE DEVIL 
AND THE JEWS 

By Dagobert D. Runes 

A down-to-earth, powerful argu- 
mentation about the problems of the 
day and the night that beset the 
sensitive person. “The author, a 
distinguished philosopher, is neither 
a preacher nor a teacher; but he 
will set you thinking, and make your 
| life richer, to be sure.” 
| About the author: “The expressed 
| opinions are closely akin to those I 
hold” — Albert Einstein; “I very 
much relish his staunch qualities” 
| —George Santayana; “I have been 
| struck by the quiet eloquence of 
his mellow wisdom.”—Will Durant. 

$3.00 





LIBERAL ARTS 
D:CTIONARY 


In 
English, French, German, Spanish 


Edited by 
Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaynor 


COMPILED primarily to aid those 
who read for pleasure in cultural 
fields (artistic, literary, philosoph- 
ical). Accuracy of definition was a 
major aim. The translation of words 
used in a specialized sense in the 
liberal arts into their equivalents in 
the three principal foreign tongues 
is a particularly serviceable feature. 
A comprehensive cross-index of the 


foreign-language words is supplied. | 
$6.00 


| 
| 
| 
} 





PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 EAST 40TH STREET : DESK 193 NEW YORK l6, N. Y. 
Expedite Shipment by prepayment 











A DEFINITIVE 
904-PAGE CRITIQUE OF 
THE FOREMOST LIVING 
THINKER OF THE EAST 


The Philosophy of 


SARVEPALLI 
RADHAKRISHNAN 








Edited by PAUL ARTHUR SCHILPP, Northwestern University 


@ For the first time, a clear key to 
the meanings and teachings of the 
great scholar and spiritual leader, 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union and 
present Vice-president of India. 
Here twenty-three world renowned 
scholars analyze every aspect of 
Radhakrishnan’s thought: his cons 
tributions to philosophy; to socio- 


logical and political theory; to mod- 
ern religion and mysticism; his place 
in 20th-century philosophy. Includes 
an autobiographical preface and a 
“Reply to Critics.” 904 pages, com- 
plete bibliography, chronological 
list of principal works, thoroughly 
indexed. 614” x 914”, handsomely 
printed and bound. $7.50 


— And these other distinguished volumes in 
THE LIBRARY OF LIVING PHILOSOPHERS, $6.00 each 


edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp 


The Philosophy of John Dewey 
The Philosophy of George Santayana 
The Philosophy of Alfred N. Whitehead 


At all bookstores or from 
TUDOR PUBLISHING CO., Dept. PHR-8, 221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 


Albert Einstein: Philosopher-Scientist 
The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell 
The Philosophy of Ernst Cassirer 
The Philosophy of G. E. Moore 








egnery 


FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY iN EDUCATION 
by G. H. Bantock $4.50 

This challenging answer from England to the progressive 
educationalists reasserts the authority inherent in the tradition 
of human learning. 

METAPHYSICAL JOURNAL, by Gabriel Marcel $6.50 
The indispensable source book for the proper understanding 
of Marcel’s work. 


MAN AGAINST MASS SOCIETY, 5) Gabriel Marcel $4.50 


Conveys the author's faith that ultimately love and intelligence 
will triumph over evil. 


LEIBNITZ AND THE 17th CENTURY REVOLUTION 
by R. W. Meyer $5.00 
The first non-specialist study of Leibnitz to appear in English. 


THE WORLD OF SILENCE, by Max Picard $2.50 
A modern book of wisdom on the function and glory of silence 
in the economy of the universe. 


THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF MYSTICISM 
by Herbert S. Thurston, S. J. $6.00 


A study of preternatural manifestations connected with spirit- 
ualism and the occult, as well as those associated with genuine 
sanctity. 


At Your Bookstore, or Write: 


-.B HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 


20 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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> A giant of western thought 





STUDIES in the PHILOSOPHY of 
CHARLES SANDERS PEIRCE 
Edited by Philip P. Wiener and Frederic H. Young 


pas has been acknowledged by many as the most original and pro- 
found of American philosophers. These twenty-four essays, by dis- 
tinguished American and British scholars such as Arthur O. Lovejoy, 
Herbert W. Schneider, Winston H. F. Barnes and W. B. Gallie, examine 
various aspects of Peirce’s theory of meaning; his philosophy of com- 
mon-sense, science and logic; and his phenomenology, metaphysics and 
philosophy of religion. Included is new material on Peirce’s stormy 
academic life and unsigned or unpublished writings. $5.00 


At your HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
bookseller, or Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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For your introductory course in logic be sure 
toconsider. . . . 


LOGIC: AN INTRODUCTION 


by Ruby 


Distinguished by its lucid presentation, its abundance of 
novel exercise material, and its emphasis upon the relation 
of logic to the living problems of reasoning, LOGIC: AN 
INTRODUCTION is a book which will interest the student 
and teacher. 


Send for an e:.umination copy 


jJ. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


333 West Lake Street East Washington Square 
Chicago 6, Illinois Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 














Two new Philosophy Texts — 
Men and Movements in American 


by —— L. Brau, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
Columbia page ige AN = 

This book traces the lopment osophic ideas 
foyer eto tegen yr eg oF ton, one toenp 
the mid-twentieth century. . .covering such movements as 
transcendentalism, idealism, pragmatism, realism, and 
naturalism. 

First, Professor Blau explains the ideas characteristic of 
each movement. Then he offers two or three detailed ex- 
positions of the work of individual philosophers. . .show- 
ing how each thinker reflected the general characteristics 
of the trend...and on what points he differed. 

This text gives the student a unified view of the pattern 
of American Philosophy. ..and a clear of the 
relationships of individual thinkers to a move- 
ments in which they took part and the opr gy Ah 
one movement to another. 884 pages ... 554” x 834” 


3 An Introduction to Philosophy 
Lewis W. Beck, Professor of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Rochester 
This text invites the student to “think things through” as 
problems grow out of everyday life, conduct, science, and 
religion. It brings successively into focus: 
a. inquiry and such substitutes as propaganda, blind 
faith, and appeals to authority 
b. the distinctive traits of science and its philosophic con- 
sequences 
c. the problems of ethics and conduct in the light of 
d the legit oc hy and the 
, itimacy of tive phi nature 
of the major ple sine ate came 3 A the Western 
world — theism, idealism, materialism, , tism, 
naturalism. Approximately 464 pages 554” x 834” 


Send for Your Copies Today 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 

















